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The substance of these lectures was delivered at 
Aberystwyth College in 1874, so that they were 
intended to appeal, in the first instance, to Welsh 
students of Celtic Philology ; but it is hoped that 
they will also be found intelligible to other than 
Welsh readers, and with a view to this the Welsh 
instances have been rendered into English through- 
out. Since they were first delivered they have . 
been re- written almost entirely, and the author 
could have desired to repeat the process ; but at 
that rate publication would have been out of the 
question, as his views are constantly undergoing 
modification, which will surprise no one aware 
how recently the systematic application of the 
comparative method of study to the Celtic lan- 
guages began. His excuse for publishing at all, 
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under the circumstances, must be the fact that, 
although the highest effort of one student may 
result only in giving him a glimpse of half the 
truth, even that may enable another to discover 
the whole truth, and to secure for both a more 
advanced point of view. The chances of his doing 
this appear to outweigh the probability of the 
crudeness of his theories leading others astray 
who are not in the habit of trying to think for 
themselves, persuaded as he is, that, if they do 
not derive wrong ideas of Celtic questions from 
these pages, there are plenty of others from which 
they will. Besides, it would require a livelier 
imagination, and more ingenuity than he could 
boast of, to originate, with regard to the history 
of the Celtic languages or nations, any theories 
which could vie in absurdity and distorted vision 
with many of those still obtaining among people 
of the class mentioned. 

The reader will have already surmised that the 
Lectures do not form a harmonious whole : one 
reason for this was the gradual coming in of 
more accurate knowledge about some of the 
most important of our Early Inscriptions after 
the MS. had been in the printer's hands. The 
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study of the former cannot fail to form an era 
in Welsh Philology, and no inference warranted 
by them could safely be overlooked. To a student 
of Greek or Roman epigraphy they might, it is 
true, appear of little importance both in point of 
meaning and of number, but meagre as they are, 
to those who are desirous of understanding the 
history of the Welsh language, they are simply 
invaluable. The author has the satisfaction of 
havings in the course of the last four summers, 
inspected nearly all of those still preserved, to- 
gether with others of a somewhat later period, of 
which it was not thought necessary to submit a 
detailed account, seeing that they mostly belong 
to the time of the Old Welsh Glosses, and form 
accordingly a part only, and that the less im- 
portant one, of the available materials for the 
study of Old Welsh. 

As to the meaning attached here and else- 
where in this volume to the terms Early ^ Oldj 
Medi(svaly and Modem WelsAy the reader is re- 
ferred to the beginning of the Fourth Lecture, 
page 143. And by the frequently recurring 
' words, our Early Inscriptions, are briefly meant 
the old inscriptions, not of Eoman or English 
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origin, which have been fonnd in Wales, Devon- 
shire, and Cornwall, together with one or two 
in Scotland that appear to belong to the same 
class. 

Rhtl, January 1, 1877. 
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lECTUEES ON WELSH PHILOLOGY. 



LECTURE I. 

" If we meet in different tongues with words which are clearly the 
same word, notwithstanding differences of form and meaning which 
they may exhibit, we cannot help concluding that they are common 
representatives of a single original, once formed and adopted by a 
single community, and that from this they have come down by the 
ordinary and still subsisting processes of linguistic tradition, which 
always and everywhere involve liability to alteration in outer shape 
and inner content."— William Dwiqht Whitney. 

If you glance at that part of the Old World ex- 
tending from the Ganges to the Shannon, and 
consider the Babel of languages spoken within 
that range, you will be able to form an idea of 
the difficulty of satisfactorily classifying them. 
However, that has been so far done, and with so 
much success that the results are not likely to 
be very gravely compromised by future investiga- 
tions. Roughly speaking, we have within that 
stretch of the Northern Hemisphere three great 
families of speech, namely, the Aryan, the Semi- 
tic, and the Turanian. The first, of which more 
anon, comprises the idioms of the chief European 

A 
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nations, and of Hindoos, Persians, and Armenians. 
The Semitic languages reckon among their num- 
ber Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, and kindred tongues. 
As Turanian we are taught by some to treat 
Turkish, Hungarian, Finnic, Lappish, Samoyedic, 
and a number of other nearly related dialects 
spoken in the Russian Empire, to which may now 
be added Accadian, one of the languages of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Ancient Assyria. This 
covers a considerable portion of Asia and all 
Europe, excepting the south-west of France and 
the north of Spain, where Basque is still spoken, 
a language whose place in the Turanian family 
has not yet been made out. It is, however, cer- 
tain that it is neither Aryan nor Semitic. 

To return to the Aryan family with which we 
are here more especially concerned, the analysis 
of the languages, formerly or still spoken by the 
leading nations of Hindoos tan, Persia, and Europe, 
has led to the conclusion, that they are, linguisti- 
cally speaking, descended in common from a single 
primeval tribe. So far all may be said to agree, 
but not so when we come to the question as to 
how and in what degrees the Aryan nations are 
severally related one to another within the family 
they make up. The older and still, perhaps, the 
prevailing theory, which has found a doughty 
champion in Dr. Fick of Gottingen, sets up a 
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genealogical tree to the following eflTect: — The 
original Aryan tribe broke np somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea into two, where- 
of the one, proceeding eastward, forced its way 
nltimately into Hindoostan and Persia, while the 
other made for Europe. Thus we have an Eastern 
or Asiatic branch, and a Western or European 
one. The former is represented by the Hindoos 
and Persians, and the latter is supposed to have, 
in the first instance, yielded a Northern and a 
Southern division : the Northern Aryans of Europe 
comprise the Teutons and the Litu-Slaves. The 
Teutons include the Aryan nations of Scandinavia 
and Iceland, the High Germans, and the' Low 
Germans, among whom our nearest neighbours, 
the English, are reckoned. The Litu-Slaves fall 
into two groups, whereof one includes Lithuanians 
and Letts on the Baltic in a country divided be- 
tween Prussia and Russia ; not to mention the 
Old Prussians or Borussi, who inhabited parts of 
Prussia now completely Germanised, and gave their 
name to Prussia itself, and to Berlin and other 
towns, where their memory is now a mere matter 
of history. The other group comprises the ruling 
race in Russia, Poles, Servians, Bohemians, Wends, 
and other nearly related races located within 
the areas of the Russian, Ottoman, Austrian, and 
German empires, and forming the disjecta membra 
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of a Slavonic world not easy to define without the 
aid of a good linguistic map of Europe. The 
other or Southern division of the European Aryans 
comprises — first, the Greeks and allied races, 
forming a whole with its centre of gravity some- 
where between the Adriatic and the Hellespont ; 
secondly, the Italians, who speak a variety of 
Bomance dialects, preceded in Ancient Italy by no 
less a variety, including, among the most im- 
portant, Latin, Oscan, and Umbrian — the affinities 
of Etruscan are still, owing to the difficulty of in- 
terpreting its TemsLin&jSubjtidice: it will probably 
turn out to be non-Aryan. And, thirdly, the 
Celts, called by the Romans Galli, by the Greeks 
KeXroi and PaXaTat, and by themselves, or, rather, 
by those of them who inhabited Gaul or Ancient 
France, according to Ceesar's account, CelteB, as to 
whom it may be said that some three hundred 
years before the Christian era, they occupied the 
British Isles, Gaul, Switzerland, a part of Spain, 
South Germany, and North Italy : not long after 
some of them passed into Asia Minor and gave 
their name to the province of Galatia. 

The advocates of this theory are in some trouble 
as to how to deal with these three groups ; the 
difficulty being, that Latin and the Celtic lan- 
guages are so similar in many important respects 
that they are not to be severed, while, on the other 
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hand, Latin and Greek are still more closely allied. 
The consequence is, that some subdivide the 
Southern division into an Italo-Celtic and a Hel- 
lenic group, while others prefer to suppose a Celtic 
and a Greco-Italic group. This is one of the dif- 
ficulties of the genealogical theory ; but there are 
a good many more under which it labours, and 
which have been formulated by Johannes Schmidt 
in the first part of his book entitled Die Verwant- 
scJuiftsverhdltnisse der indogermanischen Sprachen 
(Weimar, 1872), in which he propounds his own 
views. The latter I could not better describe than 
by rendering, as literally as I can, his own words : 
a paragraph beginning on page 28 runs thus : — 
" The figure also of an inclined plane dipping in 
an unbroken straight line from Sanskrit to Celtic 
appears to me not inappropriate. As to linguistic 
boundaries within this range, originally there were 
none : two dialects A and X taken at any distance 
you please apart in it were connected with one 
another by the continuous varieties B, C, D, &c. 
The appearance of linguistic boundaries, or, to 
abide by our figure, the transformation of the in- 
clined plane into a flight of steps, I look at in this 
way : — one family or one stem speaking the variety 
F, for instance, gained, for reasons political, reli- 
gious, social or other, the upper hand over its 
immediate neighbourhood. Thereby the nearest- 
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lying varieties of speech, G, H, I, K, in the one 
direction, and E, D, C, in the other, were sup- 
pressed by F and replaced by it. After this had 
happened F bordered immediately on the one side 
on B, on the other immediately on L : the varie- 
ties connecting both were on the one' side raised 
and on the other sunk to the level of F. Thus a 
sharp linguistic boundary had been drawn between 
F and B on the one hand, and between F and L 
on the other, a step taking the place of the in- 
clined plane ; and surely this kind of thing has 
come to pass often enough in historical times. I 
will mention only the influence of Attic as it grew 
stronger and stronger, and gradually drove the 
dialects quite out of the field of Greek literature, 
the language of the city of Rome suppressing the 
other Italian dialects one and all, and Modern 
High German destined, and that perhaps at no 
very distant a date, to bring about the like extir- 
pation of the German dialects;'" 

These languages, whether, in the task of classi- 
fying them, one follows the lead of Fick or of 
Schmidt, are known collectively by various names, 
such as Japhetic^ Indo-European^ Indo- Germanic ^ 
IndO'CeltiCy Aryo-European^ and simply Aryan^ 
none of which are free from objections, but Aryan 
recommends itself by its brevity. It is, however, 
to be remembered, that it is usually confined to 
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the Asiatic branch, the Aryans of India and Iran, 
by Continental writers, who, in case they are 
Germans, call the entire family Indo- Germanic ^ 
while a patural antithesis has suggested to the 
French mind the compound Indo- Celtic. Aryo- 
European^ though also a new-fangled term, is more 
logical than Indo-Europeanj which is still very 
commonly used here and in France : Japhetic 
seems to be out of favour and old-fashioned^ 
though quite as good a term as Semitic^ which 
continues to be applied to another great family. 

To pass from this question of names to another 
and a more important one, it may be asked how it 
is known that the Aryan languages are of one and 
the same origin. In answer it may briefly be 
said, that one of the readiest ways of satisfying 
one's self on this point is to' compare the voca- 
bularies of the languages in question, especially 
the more permanent portions of them, such as the 
pronouns, the numerals, and the terms expressive 
of the nearer removes of blood-relationship. Thus 
nobody can fail to see to what conclusion the simi- 
larity between the following words must point : — 
Welsh mi^ Irish mij Latin mey Greek /te, Eng. 
mCy Lithuanian man^, Old Bulgarian (so the Sla- 
vonic language of which we have the earliest speci- 
mens is called) me^j Sanskrit mdnij Zend mdm ; 
Welsh dau^ Irish da^ Latin duo^ Greek Svo, Eng. 
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twOj Lith. ditj 0. Balg. dva^ Sansk. dva^ Zend 
dva; Welsh brawd^ Ir. brat/lair^ lAt. /rdter^ Greek 
(f>pdTr)p * a clansman,' Eng. brother ^ Lith. broteriliSy 
0. Bulg. bratruy Sansk. bhrdtar^ Zend brdtar. 
Suffice it to say, that, if you chose to carry this 
simple inspection far enough, you would probably 
find the instances at your command so many and 
such as to preclude the possibility of their simi- 
larity to one another being the mere resrflt of 
accident or of borrowing. Should you still hesi- 
tate to ascribe their similarity to a common origin 
of the languages they respectively belong to, there 
remain the irresistible arguments which the gram- 
mar of the latter never fail to supply. That is, 
in a few words, the kind of reasoning on which 
comparative philology, or, as it has been more 
concisely called, glottology, may be said to be 
mainly founded ; at any rate, so far as concerns 
the leading families of human speech. 

In passing, one cannot abstain from calling at- 
tention to the historical value and importance of 
the method of glottology already mentioned. A 
few specimens will serve to show how it lifts the 
veil of darkness which conceals from our ken the 
antiquity of the race. Thus from Welsh yck ' an 
ox,' plural ychen^ Breton oc*heny Eng. ox^ oxerij 
Sansk. ukshan^ ^a bull,' it is concluded that the 
primeval Aryans had a word uksan meaning an 
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OX or bull; and from Welsh bu^ buw, hurtch^ *a 
cow/ Irish W, Lat. hds^ Greek /3oi;9, Eng. cow^ 
Sansk. go^ that thej had a word* gvau meaning a 
cow or an ox: hence it is evident they were 
familiar with horned cattle. In the same way it 
conld be shown that they had horses, sheep, goats, 
swine, and dogs. They lived not in tents, but 
in some kind of houses with doors to them [Welsh 
drvoB^ Ir. dantSj Greek Ovpa^ Eng. dooTj Sansk, 
dvdra]^ and they knew how to kindle [Welsh 
enrtyn ^ to kindle a fire,' Sansk. indh the same, 
indkana * firewood, fuel '] fires in them. Those 
fires served to make their pots or cauldrons boil 
[Welsh pair * a cauldron,' Med. Ir. coire^ Sansk. 
caru] : in them they cooked and stirred about some 
kind of broth or porridge [Welsh uwd * porridge,' 
Breton iotj 0. Irish itk " puis," Lat. jus * broth, 
soup,' Greek fy)fi6^ * soup,' Lettish jdtit * to stir 
meal about in water,' 0. Bulg. jucha ^ soup,' 
Sansk. yus, yusha^ ^ broth, soup']. What kind 
of meal entered into the composition of this fiiKa<i 
^(OfjLo^ is not known, as the evidence bearing on 
their skill in agriculture is very scanty. But that 
they had some kind of com is proved by the 
equation of the Welsh word haidd ^ barley ' with 
Sansk. sasya^ Zend hahya *corn, a field-crop.'* 

* When this was suggested to Mr. Whitley Stokes, he kindly 
cslled my attention to the following passage in Pliny xviii. 40 : — 
"Secale Taurini sub Alpibus aiiam yocant" — he proposes to read 
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They did not go naked, but wore clothing [Welsh 
gwisc^ Lat. vestis^ Sansk. vastra]y made probably 
of wool [ Welsh yw/aTe, Lith. vilna^ 0. Bulg. vluna, 
Eng. woolj Sansk. uma]. All this tends to show 
that they lived in the North Temperate Zone, that 
is, as it is supposed, in Western Asia, far away 
probably from the first man's abode, sometimes 
assigned by anthropology, in its attempt to grapple 
with the difficulty as to how Australians, Coolies, 
Papuans, and Negroes reached their respective 
homes, to a continent which it undertakes to pro- 
ject as once extending from Africa eastward by 
Madagascar and Ceylon as far as Celebes. But 
although we read in the Book of Genesis how 
Adam was driven out of Paradise with its four 
mysterious rivers, they are, perhaps, a little san- 
guine who expect that deep-sea dredging in the 
Indian Ocean may one day be the means of 
bringing to light a twig or two of the tree of 
knowledge. Now that our inquiry is overtaken 
on a by-path, it is liable to be waylaid by the 
evolutionist and stopped by the theologian; the 
former wishing to know how far our Aryan fore- 
father had risen above the ape, and the latter how 
far he had gone from original righteousness. The 

•ansflk Further, in his Remarks on the CeUie AdditwM to Curtiut* 
Qreek Etymology , &c. (Calcutta, 1875), p. 43, he points out in the 
two first letters of the Irish word eoma 'barley,* the role-right 
Irish representative of Greek ^cid, Lith. javai, Sanskrit yava. 
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answer has been partly given already : the following 
remai'ks may be added: — Looked at from an intel- 
lectual point of view, we do not know much about 
him beyond the facts, that he could count as far as 
one hundred [Welsh cant, 0. Ir. c^t^ Lat. centum^ 
Eng. hundred^ Sansk. gata\^ that to him to know 
was to see [Welsh {yn dy) rm/dd (^ in thy) sight,' 
grcyddost * thou knowest,' Lat. video * I see,' Greek 
oTZa * I know,' elZov ' I saw,' Sansk. vedmij veda^ * I 
know '], and that he knew how to stretch and touch 
a number of strings so as to elicit from them music 
to cheer his leisure hours or to enliven his festivi- 
ties [Welsh tant ^ a rope, a string, a musical string,' 
plural tannau * the harp,' 0. Ii. tdt {gl. Jidis)^ Sansk. 
tantiy tuTUUy ^ a string, a chord,' tata ^ a stringed in- 
strument; ' Greek Toi/09 ^a rope, a cord, a strain, 
tension, a note, a tone,' rdai^ ^ a stretching, a 
raising the pitch in music ^]. 

Socially he seems to have been the master of 
his house on a footing of equality with his wife, 
who was mistress of the same and not a slave. 
His children not only addressed him as father, but 
they also called him more familiarly ^a^a [0. Welsh 
tat, Mod. Welsh tad, our only word for father, 
Lat. tatay a fond word for father, Greek rdra, rerTa, 
0. Bulg. tatay Sansk. tatay tdta']. His vocabulary 
appears to have been very copious as regards the 
various ramifications of the family, whence it is 
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inferred that each individual had his standing in 
it well defined^ a state of things highly nataral in 
a patriarchal system of government. His ideas of 
religion and morals can only he guessed, and how 
many gods he had it is impossible to say. It is, 
however, certain that he worshipped one above all 
others, if others he had, and that he spoke of him 
in terms expressive at once of the light of day and 
of the wide expanse of the sky, which looked down 
upon him wherever he roamed [0. Welsh diu 
' God,' Med. Welsh diu ' day,' Mod. Welsh Duw 
^ God,' dyw ' day,' he-ddyw ' to-day,' Ir. dia ^ God,' 
in-diu Ho-day,' Lat. DioviSj JoviSy deuSy divuSy 
sub diva = sub Jove ' beneath the open sky,' 
Greek Zeu^j genitive Jwfe, Zm ' heavenly,' epiio^ 
* at midday,' Sansk. diVy dyuy * the sky, day, bright- 
ness']. This may have been merely his way of 
saying that his great Heaven -father [ = Lat. Dies- 
piteTy JoupiteVy JupiteVy Juppiter = Greek Zev 
Trdrep = Vedic Sansk. DyausApitar'] was the god 
of light, and that he was present everywhere. 
Whether he worshipped light or not, as such, in 
the performance of his religious rites he seems to 
have been in the habit of standing with his face 
turned to the rising of the sun and his right hand 
to the south [Welsh dekau * right (hand), south,' 
DeAeu-dir Hhe south land, ue.y South Wales,' 
0. Ir. desSy Mod. Ir. deas ^ right, south;' the 
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Teatonic instances are Teisterhant and Texely in 
which the first syllable is supposed to mean soath 
(see the Retme Celtiquej ii. p. 173); Sansk. dak^ 
shina ^ right, south/ dakshind (dig) a southern 
country supposed to be the Deccan]. 

How he stood with his god or gods it is im- 
possible to say, but he seems to have been no entire 
stranger to his own shortcomings, and the con- 
sciousness of some kind of sin or guilt, as proved 
by Welsh etioff * guilty* (for other instances of 
Welsh ^ = ay see the Rev. CelLj ii. p. 193), Greek 
0709 ^pollution, guilt, a curse,' Sansk. dffos 
^ ofience, mistake, transgression,' words which 
bring into a strange rapport with one another the 
disciples of Buddha in the far East, the followers 
of Calvin in Wales, and those subtle Greeks of 
old, in whose history, religious and political, the 
€(709 played a conspicuous part. The natural corol- 
lary to this is the inference that the religion of 
our Aryan ancestors must have had its ascetic side, 
and enjoined on them some kind of penance and 
self-mortification, as suggested by the following 
words: — Welsh crefydd 'religion,' meaning for- 
merly religion from the point of view of an ascetic, 
whence cre/yddwr in the Middle Ages meant a 
religieux rather than a religious man in the ordi- 
nary Protestant sense : Irish crdibdech ^ pious ' (in 
the Book of Armagh), craibhtkeach * religious, 
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devout/ craibhdhigh " people who mortify the flesh " 
(O'Reilly), Sansk. tpram^ crdwya ^ to become tired, 
to labour in vain, to chastise one's self,' grdnta 
(for crdm-ta) * fatigue, pains, chastisement, the 
result of religious effort,' t^amoma * one who chas- 
tises himself, an ascetic, a beggar- friar, a Buddhist,' 
^amanA * a beggar-nun,' a^amana * an anascetic' 
So, after wandering about in the mists of anti- 
quity, we unexpectedly find ourselves near a point 
conspicuous in the religious landscape of our 
own day. 

When we set out on this digression we were 
considering the phonetic similarity of cognate 
words belonging to different languages, but in the 
course of it instances were intentionally brought 
together, which may, on the other hand, have 
forced their differences into relief. It will, how- 
ever be some consolation to find that the majority 
of those differences follow fixed rules. . Thus, to 
recall the Welsh word pair and the Irish coirSj 
the same p-c variation occurs in other cases, such 
as Mod. Welsh pen ' head,' pren ' a tree,' pwy 
' who,' and 0. Welsh map ^ a son,' which are in 
Irish ceanriy cranny cza^ and mac, respectively. 
Similarly in equating Welsh cant with Eng. 
hund-red we assumed Welsh c to be represented in 
the Teutonic languages by A ; and that is found to 
hold true in other instances : take Welsh ca^-ael. 
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Eng. have^ Welsh cos ^ hateful,' Eng. hate^ Welsh 
ci * a dog,' ph cwTiy Eng. hound^ Welsh coed ' a 
wood,' Eng. heathy Welsh coll^ Eng. hazel^ Welsh 
craidd ' centre,' Eng. heart. Now it is one of the 
characteristics of the Teutonic languages that they 
deviate as regards the consonants in a consistent 
and well-defined manner from the other Aryan 
languages, and it is to the students of the former 
that we owe the discovery of the rules alluded to, 
or at any rate the more important of them. Hence 
they are commonly called, after the scholars who 
made them out, Grimm's Law, and sometimes 
Bask's. By means of that law, and the other data 
afforded by a careful comparison of all the more 
important Aryan languages, some glottologists 
think it possible approximately to infer both the 
vocabulary and the inflections of that older lan- 
guage whence they have all sprung. An idea may 
be formed of the amount of work attempted in this 
direction from the fact that the second edition 
of Schleicher's Compendium of the Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo- Germanic Langtmges (Wei- 
mar, 1866) makes up 856 pages octavo, and that 
the second edition of Fick's Comparative Dic- 
tionary of the same (Gottingen, 1870) covers 
no less than 1085 pages octavo, while the third 
edition, now publishing, is likely to occupy a good 
deal more than double that number. 
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Perhaps I could not do better than close these 
preliminary remarks with a rough summary of 
consonants etymologically equivalent in some 
of the leading Aryan languages. No attempt is 
made to make the table exhaustive by crowding 
into it exceptional details , unless they happen to 
be of special interest to the student of Welsh. 
However, it will be found sufficiently exact to en- 
able you with ease to bring to book many of the 
fanciful etymologies which are ever floating about 
in the atmosphere of Celtic philology until they 
are caught by some reckless writer of the fantastic 
school of history, who dearly loves wild specu- 
lations on the past of some one of the Celtic 
nations ; for a false etymology can seldom be said 
to be insured against speedy oblivion until the 
Muse of History has taken it by the hand and 
assigned it a sphere of usefulness. 

Now that you have a general idea of the way 
the student of comparative philology goes to work, 
and the position which the Celtic languages oc- 
cupy in the family to which they belong, your at- 
tention must be called a little more in detail to 
them. It has already been hinted that they offer 
more important points of similarity to Latin and 
its sister dialects of Ancient Italy than to any 
other Aryan group of languages whatsoever — 
herein Fick and Schmidt would agree ; but next. 
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■ 

perhaps, to the Italian group they most nearly 
resemble English and the other members of the 
Teutonic group. This fact, which is gradually be- 
coming more evident as Celtic glottology progresses, 
is fully taken into account by the dialectic theory, 
as coinciding with the geographical position oc- 
cupied at the dawn of history by the Celts between 
Italians and Teutons ; whereas the genealogical 
tree would lead one to expect to find them resem- 
bling, in point of language, the Slavonians quite 
as much as the Teutons, which is certainly far 
from being the case. It is also to be noticed, that 
it is owing to the encroachment of languages de- 
riving their origin from Italy and Germany, that 
the vast Celtic world of antiquity has been, as far 
as regards language, reduced to its present narrow 
dimensions, that is to say, the fag-ends of France 
and the British Isles. This is, however, an aspect of 
our history which no one could expect us to dwell 
upon with feelings of pleasure and satisfaction : as 
we believe the Celts never to have been cowards, 
we turn away fain to think that the words which 
the poet makes Hector apply to individuals hold 
equally true of races : — 

Motpap Voirufd </>rifu vtiftvyfUpov ffifuevai ivdpQv, 
Oi> Kojcbp, ojJ6^ fiiv iffOXbp, iw^p rd irptara yivrirai.. 

The Celtic languages still spoken are Welsh, 
Breton, Gaelic in Ireland and the Highlands of 
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Scotland^ and Manx : among tile dead ones are Old 
Cornish, Pictish, and Gaulish. Of these, Cornish, 
which ceased to be spoken only in the latter part 
of the last century, has left us a considerable 
amount of literature, while the Pictish words 
extant may be counted on one's fingers: the 
old Gauls have left behind them a number of 
monuments, from which, together with other 
sources, a fair number of their names and a few 
other specimens of their vocabulary have been col- 
lected; enough in fact to enable one to assign 
them their proper place in the Celtic family. 
Now as to the Celts of the British Isles and Brit- 
tany, all are agreed that they divide themselves 
naturally into two branches, the one Kymric and 
the other Goidelic. To the latter belong the 
Irish and the Gaels of Scotland, together with the 
Manx ; to the former the Welsh, the Cornish, and 
the Bretons, not to mention that the Picts, Mr. 
Skene notwithstanding, were probably Kymric 
rather than Goidelic. Then as to the Ancient 
Gauls, it has been usual to range them with the 
Kymric nations, so that you will find the entire 
Celtic family commonly spoken of as consisting 
of Goidelic nations on the one hand, and Gallo- 
British ones on the other. 

There are, however, good reasons for regarding 
this classification as resting on a bad foundation. 
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namely, a phonological argument which will not 
bear examination. It is this : The Welsh and the 
Gauls belong to the same branch of the Celtic 
family, because their languages agree ia replacing 
Aryan qv by jt?, while Irish uses c : thus the 0. 
virish word for /our was cethivy while our word is 
pedwar^ formerly petguar^ and the Gauls called a 
kind of carriage in use among them petorritum^ a 
form which no doubt involves their word iorfour. 
The corresponding Latin, it is needless to add, 
was quatuoTy and the Aryan original was probably 
qvatvar. Now a glance at the equivalents of 
Aryan qv in the table will serve to show that this 
kind of reasoning, if it proves anything, proves 
rather too much. For why, it may be asked, 
should the Welsh not be asserted also to be par- 
ticularly near relations of those Italians, for in- 
stance, who said petur for quatuoTy of the Greeks 
who called the same numeral Trlavpe^y and of the 
Modern Roumanians who have modified the Latin 
words aqua and equa into ape and eape respectively ? 
That would of course be absurd, and it is evidently 
dangerous to rest a theory of history or ethnology 
on such a basis. Nor is this all : the p coinci- 
dence between Welsh and Gaulish should imply 
something like an identity of date ; that is, both 
languages ought to have had p for qv in use at 
tbie same time, so as to allow one to infer that qv 
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bad become j9 at a time when they were as yet one 
language. This would be another twig of the 
genealogical tree, and a contradiction of the facts 
of the case. The Gauls had replaced qp by p at 
some date anterior to the time of Caesar, whereas 
our ancestors do not seem to have done so much 
before the 6th century. You will have already 
learned from the table, that Aryan p had disap- 
peared from the Celtic languages : so, previous to 
the change by the Welsh of qv into py the latter 
sound must have been unknown to them. Accord- 
ingly we find that the Ogam alphabet made no 
provision for it, and that, when our ancestors be- 
gan to borrow Roman names with py they had to 
invent symbols for it : more strictly speaking, they 
seem to have extemporised them, for in the only 
two instances extant they are different ones. 
The former are pvnpkivs, accompanied by Pope-^ 
in Ogam, on the Cynffig stone, and tvrpilli, 
the genitive of the Welsh form of Turpilius, on 
the Glan XJsk Park stone near Crickhowel: the 
Ogam is not easy to read, but Turpil- is certain.* 
The other names with j», Pascent-y Pateminiy 

* The Ogmic symbol for p in Turpil" is of the form of x placed 
on the right of the edge. The same symbol placed on the edge has 
lately been proved by Dr. S. Ferguson to occur for p in an Irish in> 
scription reading : Broiniena$ pot netattrenalugoiy-'wh.ich Mr. Stokes 
would treat as Broinioonas poi neUU Trenalugot, and render, literally, 
(Lajyu) Broini&nU {qui) fuit propugnatorum TrenalugiU : see the 
Proe€eding$ of the Royal Iriah Aeademy, vol. i. ser. ii. pp. 292-297, 
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PaulintiSy Poteninay which occur on our older class 
of monuments, are unfortunately not given in Ogam. 
The earliest native name in point is porivs in 
debased Boman capitals hardly older than the 
6th century, and the earliest instance in manu- 
script is the related name borne by the king of 
Dyfed in the time of Gildas, who uses it in the 
vocative case as Vortipori: Gildas wrote about 
the middle of the 6th century, Kymric names 
with qv are more numerous, and, probably, 
earlier: in debased capitals we have for in- 
stance maqv[eragi], maqvirini, qvenatavci and 
QVENVENDANi, of which the last mentioned is 
a highly interesting instance : it seems to be 
a derivative from Qvenvend-y which in Modern 
Welsh is penwyriy ' white-headed,' and as a pro- 
per name^l^ Fenwyn^ * The Whitehead.' In Irish 
this is Cennfinrij whence is formed Cennfin- 
nariy which is, letter for letter, our Qvenvendan-iy 
and has its parallel in the Irish name Cenndubhan^ 
similarly formed from duihy * black : ' we may com- 
pare in Welsh Camwennariy Arthur's knife, from 
camwerij ' white-hilted.' Nor is this all, for Pen- 
wf/n and Cennfinn find their Gaulish representative, 

where also another stone is mentioned by the Bishop of Limerick 
AS reading : Oorbi poi macui Lahradi — Mr. Stokes would render it 
(Lapit) Corbi {qui)fuU gentit Lahradii, These excellent suggestions 
of Mr. Stokes I have taken the liberty of publishing from his letters 
to me last May. 
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to which my attention was lately called, on a 
silver coin in De Saulcy's collection {Rev. CelLy 
i. 297) in the form nENNOOViNAoc, i.e.j Pen- 
nowindos. In Ogam we frequently have maqvi 
the genitive of the word for son, and an inscrip- 
tion from Devon reads Swaqqvuci inaqti Qvici, 
which deserves a word of explanation. Swaqqvuc-i 
is probably a derivative from swaqqv-^ which must 
be the prototype of Mod. Welsh ckwafj used in S. 
Wales in the form hroaff or waffy and meaning 
* quick, quietly ; ' and as to Qvic-iy the same name 
occurs in Irish Ogam written Qweciy for that is 
how I would read ' ""m mm"" i m i. As a rule, 
however, our qv is so written also in Irish Ogam, 
as in maqtiy which occurs scores of times on 
Irish monuments written maqvi^ maqqviy moqviy 
with a single Ogam, nua, for qVy or doubled for 
what I transliterate qqv. But in the earliest 
specimens of Irish and Welsh found in manuscript 
Irish qv had been simplified into cc or Cy and 
Welsh qvnaxside into j», so that the word for son 
became mace or mac on the other side of St. 
George's Channel, and map^ now maby on this — 
the Gaulish cognate is supposed to be the simple 
form implied by the Gaulish derivative Mapilus 
(Kuhn's Beitraegej v. p. 364). To talk of the 
Welsh changing c into jo, it is almost needless to 
remark, is the result of ignorance of the laws of 
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phonology : where Irish e and Welsh p are equi- 
valent, they both represent an earlier qv which, it 
is interesting to notice, the Irish retained intact 
till after the time when the Welsh began to change 
it into p. Thns Irish hagiology speaks of a St. 
Ciaran, whose name it also preserves in what is 
evidently a much older form, Queranus. He is 
supposed to have lived from 616 to 549, and to 
have been the first abbot of Clonmacnoise. There 
was, however, an earlier Irish saint of the same 
name who was born in St. Patrick's time, and is 
supposed to have died in the year 500. Fortu- 
nately for our inquiry, he came over into this 
country, and his name became modified into Pir^ 
anus or Piran; and a church in Cornwall still 
bears his name, Firan in the Sands, Piran in 
Sabulis or Peranzabuloe. Thus it would seem 
that the Welsh were in the habit of changing qv 
into p about the end of the 5th or the beginning 
of the 6th century, while the Irish retained it 
intact so late at least as the middle of the latter 
century : so the Gallo-British theory can derive no 
support from this quarter. 

Were one inclined to use an argument like the 
one which has just been condemned, one might 
urge that Irish and Gaulish having initial 8 where 
Welsh has A, makes for a Gallo-Goidelio unity. 
This would of course be idle, as it is certain that 
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onr ancestors changed 8 into A subsequently to 
their borrowing from the Romans the word sex- 
tortus, which they had made, before the end of 
the 9th century, into Aestaur, written later 
kestawTy whence hestoraidj colloquially curtailed 
in some parts of N. Wales into stored, a measure 
of capacity of about two bushels. It need hardly 
be added, that our early monuments never show 
an initial h, but always s; but the process of 
changing s into h in Welsh would seem to have 
become obsolete befor^e the middle of the 6th 
century, if we may depend on the tradition which 
refers the church of Llansannan in Denbighshire 
to the Irish saint, Senanus, who is supposed to 
have spent a part of his life in this country, and 
to have died in the year 544: this is, however, 
not a very conclusive argument, as some native 
words do not change s into h : take for instance 
the numeral saitk, ^ seven,' and there may have 
been reasons unknown to us why a foreign name 
should not follow the rule obtaining in Welsh : 
the double n also in Llansannan creates a diffi- 
culty. 

Having severed the supposed Gallo-British ties 
of special kinship, we are at liberty to re-classify 
the entire family into * two branches, whereof the 
one embraces the Celts of the Continent, and the 
other those of the Islands. This, however, does 
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not in any wise interfere with the probability of 
the Continental Celts having invaded this island, 
and taken possession of extensive tracts of it long 
after they and the Insular Celts had differentiated 
themselves in point of language and history. In 
fact, it is certain that parts of the South of 
England had been thus occupied by invaders from 
the Continent, among whom there were probably 
Celts, if indeed they were not wholly Celts, be- 
fore Julius CaBsar landed here. And if the com- 
mon reading of a passage in Ptolemy's Geography 
is to be depended upon, which mentions a people 
called Ilapuroi, living in a town called ncrovaplaj 
near the Humber, one can hardly avoid drawing 
the conclusion that the Gaulish Parisii had sent a 
colony here. This is by no means impossible, 
considering the position of the Ilapiaoi near the 
Humber, and the possibility that the Parisii, 
whose chief town, Lutetia, stood on an island in 
the Seine, on a site still occupied by Paris, had 
ships at one time at their command. And here 
the following points, which I copy from Smith's 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography^ are per- 
haps not all irrelevant. It seems that the Romans 
had a fleet at Paris ; a ship appears in the arms of 
the city ; an inscription was dug up at Notre Dame 
in the last century, reading Nautce Parisiad ; 
and the Senones, the neighbours, and probably 
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the allies, of the Parisii, possessed ships ; for 
CaBsar (yii. 58) states that Lahienus seized about 
fifty of them at once at Melodunum, higher np 
the river. Whatever the noun implied by Tlerovapia 
may have been, the word is probably to be equated 
with Mod. ^oi^h pedwareddy * quart a.' Brittany, 
it is needless to say, is a kind of a counter-colony, 
the Bretons being the descendants of countrymen 
of ours who passed thither about the 5th century, 
and not the direct representatives of the Ancient 
Grauls, as is proved by their traditions and lan- 
guage, which is a Kymtic dialect easily learned 
by a Welshman. I gather, however, that a lead- 
ing French Celtist, M. H. d'Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, takes for granted the Gaulish descent of 
Breton ; but so far I am not aware that he has 
made it the subject of special discussion. In the 
same light as the British colony in Armorica, one 
might also regard the settlement in Scotland of 
Gaels from Ireland. 

It is clear that the old classification, if it is to 
stand, roust be placed on a firmer foundation, 
which, I am persuaded, is not likely to be dis- 
covered. Nevertheless, it is impossible to prove 
to a certainty that the one here proposed in its 
stead is the correct one. At first sight it might 
appear to be demonstrated as soon as certain 
traits have been pointed out in which Welsh and 
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Irish agree with one another and differ from 
Gaulish. Bat it is not so, as two languages may 
take the same path independently of one another : 
such points of similarity — and such there are in 
spite of the scarcity of the Gaulish data — can 
only yield a greater or less degree of presumption 
in favour of the closer kinship of Welsh and 
Irish. This is, however, a sufficient reason for 
briefly mentioning a few of them. 

A single s flanked by vowels is lost in Welsh 
and Irish, but retained in Gaulish; as in the 
Irish word ^a, genitive pai or ffooij *a spear, a 
javelin.' Its Gaulish equivalent is gdesuniy men- 
tioned for instance in Virgil's description of the 
followers of Brennus : — 

duo quitque Alpina enrtueatU 



OcLua manu, $cutu proUeti corpora longis. 

In classical Latin the stems of nouns in the 
second declension end in u in the nominative, as 
in equuSjJilius^ donuniy but Old Latin egtioSyJUios^ 
dononij on a level with the Greek t;*09, ^eoV, and the 
like. The corresponding vowel in Sanskrit is a, 
as in ^ivaSy ^ the god Siva,' kdntas^ ^ earns,' kdn-- 
tanij ^carum:' it is a also in Zend and written 
Lithuanian, and it is generally considered to be 
older than the u and o of Latin and Greek. The 
inscriptions of Ancient Graul show Gaulish to have 
been in this respect on the classical level : witness 
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the following forms : — ^Andecamulos, Gernunnos, 
Contextos, Crispos, Doiros, Dontaurios, Iccavos, 
Ovi\\ov€o<:y Seyofiapo^j Seviroff, tarvos^ Tai'belinos, 
Ulcos; Brivatiom, canecosedlon, caDtalon, celic- 
non, Dontaurion, lubron, vefirjrov^ liamedon. The 
evidence of the leading elements in compounds is 
to the same effect: Danno-tali, OvivSo-fmyo^y 
Samo-talus, Sego-mari, Yerno-dubrum. But on 
the whole the early inscriptions of Wales and Ire- 
land make for a — unfortunately we are nearly 
confiued to the leading elements in compounds : 
Welsh — Catar-manus, Corba-lengi, Cuna-cenni, 
Ena-barri, Netta-sagru, Trena-catus ; Irish — Ana- 
dovinias, Cata-bar, Cuna-cena, Cuna-gussos, Eva- 
cattos, Netta-lami: to this I would add an in- 
scription from Ballintaggart reading Trta maqva 
Mailagni^ probably for Tria{m) Maqvam Mailagni 
=iTpi&p vl&v Mailagni. It is right to add, that in 
the period to which our earlier Welsh monuments 
are to be referred the vowel ending the leading 
elements in compounds had got to be indistinctly 
pronounced, a preparation to its entire elision in 
later Welsh generally. In our bilingual inscrip- 
tions a is used in Ogam, but advantage is some- 
times taken of the obscure sound of the vowel to 
write it o in the Latin version, or even ^, which 
tends to make the names look a little more like 
Latin« Thus we find together CuncUami and Cuno- 
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tamiy Cunacennirci and Cunocenniy Trenaguau and 
Irenegussi: also in two distinct inscriptions in 
Roman capitals Senomagli and SenemaglL Bnt ou 
the whole the weight of evidence is in favour of 
the claims of a, Welsh and Irish inscriptions con- 
tain derived forms ending in the genitive in gni : 
Welsh — Maglagni, Ulcagnus, Corbagni, Curcagni; 
Irish — Artagni, Corbagni, Dalligni, Mailagni, 
Talagni, Ulccagni. In Gaulish names the same 
suffix is cnos^ cnon^ genitive cniy as in celicnon, 
Oppianicnos, ToovTtaaiKvo^;^ Druticnos, Druticni. 
On a bilingual stone Druticnos is rendered Druti 
JiliuBy but the inference, that Gaulish had a word 
cnos meaning son^ is as warrantable as if, from 
IleXoTrlBTj^^IIeKoTro^ uJo9, one concluded that Greek 
had a word lStj*: := vio<;. 

When the Celts first took possession of these 
islands, it is highly probable that the patriarchal 
system of government obtained among them, and 
that it continued to flourish as a well-defined system 
of tribes or clans, such as we find in later times 
in Ireland and Scotland, during the long interval 
between their coming here and their separation 
into Kymric and Goidelic nations. And it is per^ 
haps to this prehistoric period of Goidelo-Kymric 
unity that one is to refer the composition of most 
of the personal names containing the word teyrn^ 
*a king, a monarch/ 0. Irish tigernCj now tighearna^ 
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^ a lord :' in our early inscriptions we have tigirn-i 
and tegern-o-. The etymon is the Celtic word for 
house, which, in 0. Welsh, was tig^ now ty^ 0. Ir. 
teg^ now teach^ genitive tige^ now tighe: so the 
word teym is perhaps an adjectival formation which 
may originally have meant connected mtk or relate 
ing to the housCy but in what special sense it is now 
impossible to say. Its use was not confined to 
the Insular Celts, for Gregory of Tours mentions a 
Tigemum " castrum urbis Arvernae, Tigernense 
castellum" — I am quoting from Gluck's Keltischen 
Namen (Munich, 1857), p. 180 : in Auvergne this 
is now Tiem^ and the name is known to all in its 
form of Thiers, Now the Celts of the British 
Isles seem to have applied the adjective to the 
householder or the head of the house, but as the 
head of the house in a wider sense was also lord 
and monarch of his people, the word came to mean 
a lord or monarch ; and it is perhaps not altogether 
an accident that we have no evidence of this in 
Gaulish nomenclature, while it is well attested in 
Kymric and Goidelic proper names : take the fol- 
lowing : — Welsh — Catteyrn (Cattegirn, catoti- 
oiRin), Cyndeyrn (Kentegerni), Dutigirn, Euti- 
girn, Gwrtheym (Vortigern), lUteyrn, Myllteyrn, 
Rhydeyrn (Rategyrn), Teyrn (Tegyrn), Teyrnlluc, 
Teyrnog (Ir, Tighearnach), Teyrnon ; from Corn- 
wall we have tegebnomali, and in manuscript 
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Tigerinamalum ; Breton — Maeltiern, Tiernmael ; 
Irish — Eachtighearn^ TighearDan, Tighearnmas. 

To the same Goidelo-Kymric period I would .refer 
the adoption by the Insular Celts of Druidism, 
which is probably to be traced to the race or races 
who preceded the Celts in their possession of the 
British Isles. Cessar's words as to Druidism are 
60 well known that they need not be here quoted 
at length. On the other hand, the Irish word for 
druid^ the equivalent of our derrcydd is draoi^ 
genitive druadhy which in Irish literature mostly 
means a magician or soothsayer, and is usually 
rendered by magus in the lives of Irish saints 
written in Latin. It has not been proved, as 
pointed out by M. d'Arbois de Jubaiuville {Lea 
CeUes — Extra;it de la Revue Archeologique : Paris, 
1875), that Druidism found its way into Gaul 
before 200 b.c. When it did get there, it was, 
undoubtedly, through the BelgSB, who had settled 
in Britain : Csesar's words are significant (vL 13) 
— ^^ Disciplina in Britannia reperta atque inde in 
Galliam translata esse existimatur, et nunc, qui 
diligentius earn rem cognoscere volunt, plerumque 
illo discendi causa proficiscuntur.'' 

As already pointed out, such items as these do 
not amount to a demonstration of the correctness 
of the classification here advocated ; but neither is 
a demonstration necessary in order to give it a 
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superiority over the one now in fashion. The 
latter being shown to be founded on a misconcep- 
tion, the. former cannot but in the main be 
admitted; and in any case it has the important 
consideration to recommend it, that it makes no 
unnecessary postulates. A Celtic people speaking 
one and the same language came from the Con- 
tinent and settled in this island ; sooner or later 
some of them crossed over to Ireland and made 
themselves a home there. The latter opinion is 
countenanced, as far as they go, by some of the 
names on both sides of the Irish Sea as given 
in Ptolemy's Geography. Thus the Brigantes 
occupied not only the North of England, but also 
a part of Ireland: we have a Tayyav&v axpop in 
the third of Carnarvonshire called Lleyn, and 
Tayyavol located, as it is supposed, in what is now 
called Clare. Possibly also Ptolemy's OvevLKtove^;^ 
in Forfarshire, belonged to the same tribe as his 
Irish Ovevvi/cpioc, or at least to a nearly related 
tribe. Dr. Reeves in his edition of Adamnan's 
Vita Sancti Columbce (Dublin, 1857) mentions, 
p. 31, Tnbher Domnonn (in the map prefixed to 
the work it is Inbher Domhnann)^ the old name of 
the Malahide river, near Dublin ; also the Eirros 
Domno of Adamnan's text, in Irish lorrus Domh- 
nann^ the barony of Erris in the county of Mayo, 
which the Irish, according to his account, refer to 

c 
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the " Fir Domhnann^ Viri Damnonii, a section of 
the Firbolgs." The Irish names here alluded to 
suggest a connection with the Dumnonii of Devon, 
Ptolemy's Aovfivovtoi, rather than with his Aafivovioi 
of the North, or his Aafivdviov to kcu Oxpivov axpoVf 
supposed to be the Lizard, in Cornwall. Owing 
to their being separated by an intervening sea, 
there grew up between the Celts of Ireland and 
their kindred in this country diflferences of dialect, 
to which the probable adoption of their language 
by races, whom they may have found in possession 
of both islands, more or less materially contributed. 
In the course of many centuries these differences 
had become so many and such that they could no 
longer be said to speak one language, but two 
nearly related languages, Goidelic in Ireland, and 
Kymric here. This is not altogether mere theory, 
for all the most tangible differences between Welsh 
and Irish can be assigned to various periods of 
time posterior to the separation : this has already 
been indicated in the case of a few of them, and 
others will be dealt with as we proceed. Where 
then is the necessity for supposing that the Celts 
who took possession of the British Isles were even 
then of two distinct nationalities, speaking two 
distinct languages, and what was it that originally 
determined that duality ? 

Those who profess to be unable to believe that 
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the Welsh and the Irish are nearly related, because 
they find them unlike in their national character 
and habits, choose to forget how different the 
circumstances were under which they have lived 
from the days of Julius CeBsar to our. own. But 
even so late as the reign of Elizabeth, their differ- 
ence of history had hardly produced so marked a 
difference of character as one might have expected. 
Since then, however, the gulf has been consider- 
ably widened. The Irish have had .their '98, and 
the bulk of them remain true to the Church of 
Rome, while the Welsh have become Protestants, 
and most of them have adopted the theological 
views of Calvin, the force of whose influence, if we 
look at it merely as a means of profoundly modify- 
ing a people's character, and without regard to its 
characteristics in other respects, cannot easily be 
exaggerated. 
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" The initial ohanges are oommonly the moat perplexing feature of 
the Welah language to those who know it only imperfectly ; and 
those who observe the rules .by ear are seldom acquainted with the 
rtUumcUe of their own faultless speech.**— Charlkb Williams. 

In spite of what was said in the former lecture, 
you will perhaps think that, although the chief 
differences between Welsh and Irish can be shown 
to have sprung up since the separation, the fact 
of their springing up at all points to radical dif- 
ference in the constitution of the vocal organs of 
the Welsh and the Irish. It may, however, be 
premised that this does not follow, as it. is to be 
borne in mind that the normal state of lan- 
guage is that of change, and that the same end 
may frequently be attained by different means. 
The end here alluded to is not the ultimate end 
of language, the expression of thought, but the 
economy of labour in the articulation of words, 
the exponents of thought. This, in default of a 
better name, one may call its economical end. 
This will appear plainer from a discussion of the 
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fio-called system of matation of initia l conggnauts 
in Welsh, and its counterpart in Irish, a subject 
which, even apart from its relevancy to the ques- 
troa how nearly Welsh and Irish are related, has 
strong claims on our consideration, though we run 
the risk of only adding another ohapter to the 
mass of nonsense already written on it. The 
fact is, our native grammarians, both Welsh 
and Irish, look at it as at once the peculiarity 
and the pride of Celtic phonology, and regard 
it with the same air of mystery and wonder- 
ment to which English and German gram- 
marians occasionally give expression d propos 
of the Teutonic ablautreihe or sing-sang-sung 
system of vowel mutation obtaining in lan- 
guages of that stock. In reality there is 
nothing peculiar about either excepting the per- 
sistency with which they have been carried out ; 
and as to the amount of credit they respec- 
tively reflect on the races which in the course 
of ages unconsciously and cleverly pieced them 
together, that is a matter on which opinion 
seems to vary according to the writer's nation- 
ality. 

The following summary of the more common 
mutations in Welsh and Irish will be found con- 
venient as we go on : — 
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Irish m utation, such as that of c into ch^ or b 
into bh (pronounced t?), is commonly called aspira- 
tion, and that whereby nt becomes t^ or nd nriy has 
been more happily called juciufiib while our own 
grammarians have managed to include the Welsh 
changes corresponding to both sets and others not 
usual in Irish in the following triad : — 
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This neat little scheme is fairly accurate in an 
etymological sense, but it has not unfrequently 
been assumed to have a phonological value, which 
leads to mistakes, such as, for instance, the sup- 
position that II is related to I in the same way as 
t U> dj and not as th to dd or nearly so. For our 
present purpose the Welsh consonants may be 
classified as follows : * — 
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Here there are two things which require to be 
clearly realised : the first is the diflference between 
a mute (otherwise caHed a stopped or explodent 
consonant) and a spirant (otherwise called a pro- 
duced or fricative consonant). Compare, for in- 
stance, p and b with pk and v : in the former 
two the breath is suddenly checked and stopped 
by the lips being brought into contact with one 
another, while in the latter two there is no com- 

* Do rh, ngh, fiA, inA coDsist of single consonantB, or are they made 
up of Burd r, ng^ n, m plus A, is a question I leave undecided : the 
latter view Beems to suit Welsh phonology somewhat better than 
the other. 
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plete stoppage of it, since it is, so to say, allowed 
to squeeze through without interruption. The 
next is the distinction between surds (otherwise 
called voiceless or pneumatic consonants) and 
sonants (otherwise called voiced or phonetic con- 
sonants), as, for instance, between p and by or 
between jo^ and v: thus p and pk in the Celtic 
languages imply simple breath, while b and v in- 
volve not mere breath, but voice, which the former 
produces by setting the vocal chords in vibration 
during its passage through the larynx. It is 
hardly necessary to state, in so many words, that 
the vowels are both sonant and spirant, as they 
are in fact almost pure voice more or less modified 
in its passage through the mouth or nose. 

Now one of the causes which bring about 
changes in language is the tendency, ever quietly 
asserting itself, to economise the labour of pronun- 
ciation, and it is heterogeneous sounds brought 
into immediate contact with one another, mutes 
with spirants, or surds with sonants, that 
form the hollows to be filled and the hills and 
mountains to be lowered by the unreasoning lazi- 
ness of speech : this levelling process is com- 
monly called assimilation. 

Let us now see how it will enable us to under- 
stand the mutations of consonants in Welsh and 
Irish : — Old Welsh abaly * an apple,' and aper, * a 
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confluence, a stream/ became in later Welsh afal 
and aher respectively ; and why ? In ahal the h 
was flanked by vowels, that is, a sonant mute by 
sonant spirants ; and here both Welsh and Irish 
took the same path, and reduced the mute into a 
spirant, making aha into a^a^ written in Welsh 
afa : in the latter we have a surd mute between 
sonant spirants ; and as language proceeds by 
degrees, and not by leaps or strides, it had the 
choice of two courses, and only two : — it might 
either reduce the surd mute into a sonant mute, 
thus making aper into aAer, or reduce it into a 
surd spirant, which would give us apher. The 
former has become the rule in Welsh and the 
latter in Irish^ But Irish in its later stages in- A 
dulges also in the Welsh mutation : thus such Old 
Irish words as c6t^ ^ hundred,' and coic^ * five,' 
are now cdad and cuig ; and so in other in- 
stances where Old Irish c, t, {p?) stood for w(?, 
nt^ (mp?). 

Here you may ask how these changes, which 
seem to have nothing to do with initial conso- 
nants, have got to be known in Welsh grammar as 
the mutations of initial consonants, or simply initial 
mutations. The answer is not far to seek. The 
action of assimilation in modern Celtic languages 
is not confined to single words, but in certain cases, 
which you learned when you were children, and 
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which yon will find enumerated in elementary 
books on Welsh grammar, two words are taken 
together so closely in speaking that, for the pur- 
poses of phonology, they form as it were one, and 
not two : thus the initial consonant of the second, 
assuming it to have one, becomes a quasi-medial, 
liable to the same changes as an ordinary medial. 
For instance, though pen (Irish ceann) is head^ we 
say dy ben (Ir. do cheann), ' thy head,' and ei ben 
(Ir. d cheann)y ^ his head.' Now these mutations 
and the like are constantly recurring phenomena 
in Welsh (and Irish) as now spoken and written, 
and no writer on our grammar could overlook 
them ; while to contrast aber with its older form 
aper seldom occurred to them, and when it did, 
they only found in the latter an orthographical 
freak of the ancients ; and their ideas of the com- 
parative immutability of their mother-tongue led 
them tacitly to assume that aper was always pro- 
nounced aber. Thus it was natural that thev 
should have called the changes in question initial 
mutations, to which they ascribed a syntactical 
rather than a purely phonetic origin. 

That our grammarians, however, are not the 
only class of writers who have failed to acquire 
a correct idea of this kind of mutation, is 
proved by the fact that it is the custom of 
philologists to speak of it as though it were a 
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property only of consonants flanked by vowels, or^ 
as they briefly term them, vowel-flanked conso- 
nants — a description which wonld lead one to ex- 
pect that the change could not go on when the 
consonants are final, or come in contact with the 
liquids I and r. Now it is remarkable that these 
last are present in all the earliest attested cases 
of this mutation, namely, in the following words 
from the Oxford and Cambridge Glosses, together 
with the Luxembourg Folio : — Dadl (for datl), 
" concio," cedlinau (for cetlinau)^ ' to pursue,' 
Bcribl (for script)^ "scripulus," maurdluithruim 
(for moLurtluithruim)y " multo vecte," ardren 
(for artren)^ " preepugnis," riglion (for riclion)^ 
" garrulis," cecUestneuiom (for cetlestneuiom)y 
" tabe." Thus the mutation in contact with one 
of the liquids is the only kind known in the 
earliest specimens of Old "Welsh : between vowels 
it only began towards the close of that period in 
the history of the language. The import of this 
fact, translated into phonology, seems to be that 
the liquids I and r have a greater power of assimi- 
lation in Welsh than the vowels have. Suppose I 
to stand for I or r, and jt? for any mute consonant, 
also X for any quantity much greater than l,then 
you might roughly say that the tendency of the 
language to reduce — 
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1|>]1 into l[i]l = 2x, 
a[p]l into a[A]l s= 2a: — 1, and 
a[/7]ainto a[i]a = 2:f — 2. 
These equations suggest another, namely, that 
of a[/?] into a[i] = — ^^ = a: — 1. Translate 
this into a chronological form, and it means 
that final mutes remained proof against muta- 
tion after medial ones had been subjected to 
it ; but does this agree with facts ? If you turn 
to any tolerably well-written specimens of Med. 
Welsh prose, such as most of the Mabinogion are, 
you will find that it holds true in the case of Cy t, 
p : in fact, such forms as redec^ goruc^ dyfoty oety 
parauty continually recur, but final p appears much 
less frequently in them. Nay, it would seem that 
traces of this had come down to William Sales- 
bury's time ; for he says a propos of the letter c : 
^^ Also other some there be that sound c as ^, in 
the last termination of a word : example, oc, cod 
lloc : whych be most commonly read og^ cog^ llog " 
(Ellis' Early English Pronunciation^ p. 749). 
This would bring us down into the middle of the 
16th century. As to g^ rf, i, and w, they had 
long before undergone the mutation in question, 
whence it may be inferred that their power of 
resistance was less than that of c, ty p. Thus 
it would seem that to achieve the nine mutations 
forming the column headed ^ Middle ' in the 
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grammarians' table, it took the language at least 
eight centuries. Strictly speaking, the process is 
not yet complete ; for, in the Gwentian dialect, 
Old Welsh t medial might be said to be still ty 
as in oti {=i ydyw), ^is,' ffetog (= arphedog), 
*an apron,' gatel (= gadael)^ *to leave,' retws 
(= rhedodd\ * ran,' and innmnerable others. But 
even here it cannot be said that no move has been 
made towards the complete reduction of t into d; 
for the Gwentian t in the above words and the like 
is not our ordinary ^, but a t somewhat softened 
towards rf, a variety which I think I have also 
heard from English peasants in Cheshire. So that, 
after all, the Gwentian can only be said to have 
lagged behind the other dialects. This case, how- 
ever is instructive as casting some light on the 
question how t comes to be mutated into d. Thus it 
appears that Welsh t and e/ are only termini,between 
which an indefinite number of stages have been gone 
through, somewhat in the following order : — t^ ti^ 

^t7 ^8? • • • • ^n-iy *ny =^ ^»> ^i»-l> • • • • »s> "2> ^j d. 

The varieties from t to t^^ inclusive would be 
written ^ by a person writing from dictation, while 
those from d^^ to d would be written d: as to t^ 
and d^y he would hesitate between t and d; and 
this no doubt is one reason why t and d were con- 
founded in Med. Welsh^ and even indifferently 
written by the same persons in the same words. 
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The same remarks, of course, apply to the other 
surd mutes. It is needless to observe that this 
kind of confusion could hardly have arisen had c, 
tj py been mutated into ^, d, i, without any inter- 
mediate steps. The view here advanced has, more- 
over, the advantage of being in perfect keeping with 
one of the most sacred dogmas of modern philology, 
that all_changesjn^]anguage proceed by degrees. 
X By way of* analogies in other languages^it will 
be worth the while to mention just a sufficient 
number of instances to show that mutation, in the 
sense it has in Welsh grammar, is not peculiar to 
oui: family of languages. In the first place, it may 
be pointed out that in Sanskrit dsU + rdjd and 
samyak + uktam become en phrase : dsid rdjd or 
dsidrdjdy " erat rex," and saim/offuktaniy ^ well said ; ' 
and so whenever a surd comes before an initial 
sonant. In the interval between Latin and writ- 
ten Spanish, mutation has regularly proceeded one 
step, as in pueblo and trinidad from thfe Latin 
populum and trinitatem: but, since the present 
orthography, that is as far as concerns the conson- 
ants, was established, it seems to have taken an- 
other, as pueblo is pronpunced with b like a labial t?, 
and trinidad with d as soft as our dd. Lastly, 
Italian, according to Prince L.-L. Bonaparte,* dis- 

* My attention was first called to thii coincidence by a mention 
in Ellis' Early English Pronunciation of Prince L.-L. Bonaparte's dis- 
covery, which he has briefly giren in his preface to II Vangdo di 8. 
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tinguiflhes a strong and a weak pronunciation of 
the consonants, which are distributed in very much 
the same way as the radical and reduced conson- 
ants of Welsh, which we have been discussing. 
So, in this respect, the pronunciation of Italian is 
now in the same state as that of Welsh must have 
been just before it had reduced c to ^, and so on. 
Nor is this all : some of the Italian dialects have 
gone eSA far as Welsh in this path of phonetic 
decay, or even outstripped it. The most remark- 
able is that of Sassari, in the island of Sardinia, 
where, for instance, one says lu gori for Italian il 
ctwre — Welsh y galon^ ^ the heart ' (radical, eoriy 
Cdlon) ; la derra for Ital. la terra — Welsh i dir, ' to 
land' (radical, terray tir) ; and lu bobbulu for Ital. 
il popolo — Welsh y boily ^ the people ' (radical, 
pobbuluy pobl) : a similar change takes place in the 
case of radical ^, d^ by s. 

The second group of our mutations consists of 
the reduction of yCj nt, mp into yyii, nnky mmh^ 
and of 7^, ndy mk into «yy, n», mniy respectively. 
Let us begin with the latter three : in Mod. 
Welsh they are written ng^ nn (or w), mm (or w), 

MatUo vclgarizzaio in Dvaletto Sardo S€u$arete dal Can, O. Spano 
(London, 1866). The book ia not easy to procure, and I am in- 
debted to the Prince'a kindness for a copy of it. Since then I have 
incurred a similar obligation to Dr. Hugo Sohnchardt of Halle, who 
has written an elaborate article on the subject in the Homania. 
There he discusses the consonants and their mutations much in the 
same way as I have attempted in this lecture. 
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and 80 in Mod. Irish^ excepting that, when a 
qnasi-medial is concerned^ nn^ mm, are represented 
by n-dy mrby in which the d and b are not intended 
to be heard. Thus it is hardly necessary to re- 
mark • that the assimilation is the same in both 
languages ; however, it seems to have been neither 
very common in 0. Irish, nor so inexorably carried 
oat in the subsequent stages of the language as in 
Welsh, where we find it an all but accomplished 
fact in our earliest manuscripts. One of the 
latest Welsh instances of a medial complex ap- 
parently free from its influence occurs in the 
name Vendumagl-i on a stone inscribed in mixed 
Eomano-British and Hiberno- Saxon characters of 
the 6th, or more probably of the 7th, century: 
later this name appears in the form Gwen- 
Joel. To this I will add two or three instances^ 
more, which will suffice to convince you that what 
we are discussing is more familiar to you than 
you have, perhaps, anticipated : — annaearoly ^ un- 
earthly,' for an + daearol, ' earthly ; ' cannyll 
(pron. canrmyll), *a candle,' from Lat. candela; 
am (pron. amm)^ ^ about,' Ir. imm, im, represented 
in 0. Gaulish by amhi, and in Greek by aix/^l ; 
cam (pron. camm), ^ crooked,' Ir. camm, cam, for 
comb — as in the 0. Gaulish Camhodunum. The 
same thing also happens when the mute is a 
quasi-medial, as, for example, after the proclitic 
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preposition y«, ^ in,' as when we say yn Nimby ch^ 
* in Denbigh/ yn ninas Dqfyddj * in the city of 
David/ for yn + Dimbyc/i and yn + dinas : so in 
other cases too numerous to mention. 

To return to the other three, they are, after 
undergoing eclipsis, as Irish grammarians call 
it, written in Mod. Welsh nphy nnky mmhy which 
imply a process that requires some explanation. 
The veteran phonologist, Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, 
who has written extensively and elaborately on 
Early English Pronunciation^ considers that the 
n in the English word tent is partially assimilated 
to the following mute, and that it becomes a surd 
which he would write nh: thus he would repre- 
sent tent as pronounced tennhty and similarly 
tempt, sinkj as temmkty siqqhk — his q means the 
sound of ng in sing, for which I have made nse of 
y. It is hardly probable, however, that any ordi- 
nary orthography would take cognizance of the 
difference between surd and sonant nasals in the 
positions here indicated, and I am inclined to 
think that the Welsh of old- who wrote hanthery 
now hannevy ^half,' and pimphety now pummedy 
' fifth,' meant something more than this. As the 
spirants thy phy are out of the question, it is not 
improbable that rUhy mphy were intended to be 
pronounced nht^hy mhp^hy that is, the complexes 
nty mpy were to be aspirated, which we may express 

D 
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by writing them [nt]hy [j^p]^^ respectively. So 
far Irish may possibly have proceeded on the 
same course as Welsh, but no further; for the 
next step it takes is to allow the nasal, whether it 
was surd or sonant, to disappear, leaving the pre- 
ceding vowel in certain cases — possibly only when 
it had the tone — lengthened to preserve the quan- 
tity of the syllable. Thus it converts such a form 
as dent into dit^ ^ a tooth,' that is det^ for the 
Irish use the acute accent to indicate quantity. 
Now det is in Welsh dant^ which is free from the 
eclipsis, but not so its derivative dannheddogy 

* toothed.' Here not only has nt become [nt]hj 
but the nasal which began to be assimilated by 
the oral consonant eventually vanquished the 
latter and completely assimilated it to itself in 
its altered condition, so that for [nt\h we get 
[n7C\ky that is, in our ordinary orthography, nnh. 
Other instances, such as tymmhdr^ ^ a season,* 
plural tymmhorauy from the Latin tempus, tern-* 
por-iSy and annheilwngy * unworthy,' for an + 
teilnmffy * worthy,' are so common that I need not 
mention more of them ; nor is it requisite to dwell 
on the similar eclipsis of quasi-medial Cy ty py as, 
for instance, in t/n ngho&g (pron. y'nghwsg)y 

* asleep,' yn Nhyivyriy * at Towyn,' for yn + cwsg 
and yn + Tywyn, But why, to revert to one of 
the instances just mentioned, should tyimnkoTy 
which seems to have been preceded by tylmplhor 
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OP ty7nhp*hory for Latin tempar-y have taken the 
place of that form ? that is, why should p^h have 
yielded its place to mk? Here, as before, the 
answer must be sought in the tendency of lan- 
guage to lessen by assimilation the labour of 
utterance. Thus, in the case before us, the jo'A 
(oral, mute, surd) stands between mk (nasal, 
spirant, surd) and the vowel o (oral, spirant, 
sonant) : so it seems perfectly intelligible that 
the language, proceeding by degrees, should 
replace p*k by a surd spirant; but that would 
leave us in the dilemma of having to decide be- 
tween the nasal spirant mk and the oral spirant 
pk (=^), that is, between tymmhor and tympkor. 
This, however, an unerring instinct does for us in 
favour oi tymmhor *i}iQ reason probably being, that, 
as we have already seen in another case, the assimi- 
lative power of a consonant is greater than that of 
a vowel, that is, in this instance, of m than of o. 

Thus far we have traced «yc, nt^ mp^ through two 
stages of modification : sometimes, however, the 
language goes a step or two further, and in cer- 

* Sabstituie for the vowel I or r, and the reverse takes place, 
the oral consonants having, it would seem, more assimilative force 
than the nasal. The instances are not very numerous — I may 
mention cethrj 'a nail, a spike,' for centhTf Breton JeentTy borrowed 
from the Latin ceKbrum^ and caild, * a song/ for canthl, whence the 
O. Welsh centhliat, ** canorus ; " the gloss occurs in the Juvencus 
Codex on the words Dauida canorum, and would now be cethliad: 
the disappearance of the nasal is a later step, which has nothing to 
do with the assimilation in question. 
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tain cases even confounds the representatives of 
these complexes with those of y^, nrf, mb: — (1.) 
In Mod. Welsh we find it difficult to double a 
consonant not immediately following the tone- 
vowel, consequently such words as dannheddog and 
annheilwng become danheddog and anheilvmg in 
pronunciation. Similarly We neither speak nor 
write fyn nhad^ fym mhen^ but always fy nhad^ 
' my father,' /y mhen^ * my head,' for fyn + tad 
and fyn + pen^ the possessive pronoun being a 
proclitic, which never has the tone. It must, by 
the way, be explained, that although in book 
Welsh the word is written^, even before vowels, 
as in^ erm^ * my name,' liable to become in North 
Wales y^w^p, and so in other cases, the old form 
of it was mm, which is still duly represented in 
South Wales \>j fyn — in North Cardiganshire it 
sometimes becomes fyng^ like pring for prinj 
^ scarce ' — as in fyn eniVj * my name,'^» oeny * my 
lamb,'^w arian^ * my money,' and the like : it is 
this full form fyn that must be considered in the 
eclipsis. Add to the foregoing the case of <y^, wrf, 
why which is similar. Thus we say fy nydd^ ' my 
ddi,Yj*fy mrawdy 'my brother,'. not ^n nyddy fym 
mrarcdj for fyn + dydd^xAfym + brwmd: similarly 
we say aaitk mlynedd^ 'seven years,' for scUtKn 
4- blyneddj Irish seacht m-bliadkna (pron. seacht 
mliadhna) ; for aaith is one of our numerals which 
originally ended in n^ matched in Latin by the m 
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of septemy noveniy decern ; and such a phrase as saith 
mlynedd is an interesting instance of a fact re- 
maining long after one of its factors is clean gone. 
Occasionally the nasal is also simplified when it 
happens to be medial, as in ymenyriy ' butter/ for 
which one might have expected ymmenyn for ymb^ 
en-yn : the Breton forms are amanentiy amarniy 
and^ the Irish imiy immy im, all from the root 
ANQV, whence also Lat. unytcOy * I smear or be- 
smear,' AUemanic ankoy anchOy * butter/ 

(2.) The surd is liable to become a sonant unless 
it comes immediately before the tone- vowel : thus 
such words as dnghlody * disrepute,' dmmheUy ' to 
doubt,' tymwkoTy ' a season,' are sometimes pro- 
nounced dnglody dmmeUy tymmor ; that is, a second 
process of assimilation has taken place in them ; 
but it is prevented by the position of the tone in 
ammhiuaetky ' doubt,' and tymmkoraUy ^ seasons.' 
In words such as the following no trace of the 
surd is to be found : — cdnnoeddy ' hundreds,' ddn- 
neddy * teeth,' which is followed by the North- 
walian pronunciation of dannhiddog as dobniddogy 
tdrmaUy ' chords,' trengUy ' to expire,' from trangCy 
' death,' and many others. As to such words as 
ugcduy * twenty,' and dijaUy ^ money,' for ugaint 
and arjant, they seem to be instances of the retreat 
of the accent from the ultima to the penultima, 
accompanied by the reduction and the simplifica- 
tion of the nasal : a similar remark would seem to 
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apply to the colloquial form of the third person 
plaral of verbs, as when ydynt^ ^ sunt/ clywsanty 
* audiverunt,' rhedenty ^currebant,' are made into 
ydyn^ clywsoriy rhedeuj a pronunciation which no 
one would, however, use when reading in public. 
The case of the Yforiymimtyddj ^ brain/ is different 
and somewhat exceptional : as the Breton is em^ 
pentiy and the Irish inchinUy genit. inchinne (com- 
pare the Greek €yK€(l>aKo^)y we might expect it to 
be in Welsh ymmAennydd or ymhennydd for yn- 
penn-ydd. The explanation would seem to be that 
the word was formerly accented ymennydd. 

It has already been hinted that ffy dy by have less 
power of resistance than c, ty p : this is confirmed 
by the history of the modifications we are now 
discussing. Thus, while the eclipsis has in the 
case of the former three been approximately as- 
cribed to the 7th century, few instances of its 
affecting the latter are to be found in the range of 
0. Welsh, but as we pass on to Mod. Welsh we 
find it far from unusual in a manuscript which 
Aneuriu Owen supposed to be of the 12th cen- 
tury. I allude to the Venedotian version of the 
Laws of Wales. Later, in the Mabinoyiony we 
have such forms as cyghor (pron. qffffhar)y ^counsel, 
council,' amherawdyry * emperor,' from Lat. m- 
peratOTy side by side with ympeny *in the head,' 
ygkairlHoriy 'at Caerleon,' which are now pronounced 
ymhenn and yjia&rlUan ; and so in other cases. In 
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instances of this kind a disinclination to obscare 
what may be called the dictionary form of words 
must be regarded as having for a time stemmed 
the current of phonetic decay. Still later Sales- 
bury is found indulging in such 'combinations as 
ynrpelly * far,' and yn-carchar^ * in prison ; ' but 
according to his own account the mutes following 
n were dead letters, which he only meant to appeal 
to the eye : it is easier to forgive him this than 
such freaks of fancy as vy-tat^ vy-bot^ for vy nhat, 
* my father,* and vy mot^ ' my being,' which do 
much to detract from the phonological value of his 
writings. Perhaps one of the last conquests which 
eclipsis has made in Welsh occurs in our colloquial 
ynhm/^ ynkw^ nkw^ for the written kwynthvyy that 
is, hwynt'knry^ * they.' For I need hardly say that 
one or more words have already been cited which 
may have reminded you that those conquests have 
hitherto not been complete ; — whether that would 
continue to apply to them, supposing the language 
to live long enough, is a question which it would 
not be easy now to answer. In the first part of 
this lecture it was noticed that the reduction of 
a\jp\a into a[A]a took place earlier than that of 
a\ji\ into a\U\ : the parallels to these in the case 
of eclipsis are the reduction of mh\jji'K\a into 
mk\mK\(i and that of mh\jp^K\ into mh\mK\^ that is 
in pronunciation, as this concerns a final conson- 
ant, mm, now commonly written m. Now it is 
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mainly words which come under this formula that 
have successfully resisted eclipsis, such, for instance, 
as the following : — danty ' a tooth/ plural ddnnedd; 
kynt^ ^a journey/ 0. Ir. sdt; pump^ ^five,' 0. Ir. 
coic ; tantj ' a chord/ plural tannau, 0. Ir. t^t^ Mod. 
Ir. teud; meddiantj ^ possession/ plural meddian- 
nau. To these may be added cant^ ' a hundred/ 
plural cannoedd^ 0. Ir. cet, Mod. ciad^ which forms 
a sort of compromise between the rule and the 
exception ; for we %2ij pedwar canty ' four hundred/ 
but can (pron. cann) erw^ ' a hundred acres/ and 
can ychy ' a hundred oxen.' 

Now that the ground which this part of our 
inquiry should cover has been rapidly run over, it 
may be added that there is nothing in eclipsis 
which may be regarded as peculiar to the Celtic 
languages ; but I will only cite from other languages 
just a sufficient number of analogous instances to 
indicate some of the quarters where more may be 
found, (a.) You may have wondered how such 
English words as the following, now pronounced 
dumnty lamm^ climey came to be written dumby lamby 
clind) : the answer of course is that the b in them 
was formerly pronounced, and that this is merely a 
case of the spelling lagging behind the pronuncia- 
tion — littera scripta manet. To this class of words 
may be added the modern woodbine^ which at an 
earlier stage of the language was written nmdubind; 
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and, to come down to our own day, all of yon have 
heard London called Lunnun. Beyond the Tweed 
this and more of the kind may be considered 
classic : witness the following stanza from Burns^ 
Five Carlins: — 

" Then neist came in a sodger youth, 
And spak vti* modest grace, 
AfC he wad gae to London town 
If sae their pleasure was.'' 

Here may also be mentioned, that there are 
German dialects which habitually use kinnerj 
Tcunner^ wennen^ unner/ brannwiny for the book- 
forms kinder, founder, wenden, unter, branntwein. 
Similarly in 0. Norse bann and lann are found for 
band and land, not to mention the common reduc- 
tion of Tih into nn as in finna, ' to find/ annar, 

* other' (German ander), munnr, * mouth' (Ger. 
mund) y and the like. (d. ) Diez in his grammar of the 
Romance languages supplies a variety of instances 
in point, such as the following : — Sicilian, o^^inare, 

* abbundare,' accenniri, ' accendere ; ' Neapolitan, 
chiommo, ' plumbum,' munnOj ' mundus/ And it 
is perhaps by assimilation that nd, nt final have 
become n in Provencal, as in ffran, * grandis,' jt?r^(?w, 

* profundus,' Jron, * frons, frontis,' den, * dens, 
dentis,' And joven, ^juventus.' (c.) So far I have 
failed to discover an exact parallel to the Welsh 
eclipsis of c, t, p, leaving the nasals in a surd state 
as in our stock instance tymmhor from tempus. 
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temparis; but this is probably to be attributed to 
my very limited acquaintance with the exact 
pronunciation of other languages. It would not, 
however, be altogether irrelevant here to mention 
Mr. Ellis' account of the sound of n^ for instance, 
in the word tenty which he regards as pronounced 
tenht or tennht, and to add that he further finds 
that in Icelandic n coming after ^ or ^ is also made 
into nkj as in vatHj * water,' reyn, ^ rain,' pro- 
nounced vatnk and regknh respectively. Now there 
can be no doubt that at one time English kn also 
was, provincially or generally, pronounced hnh ; for 
when the k ceased to be heard in such words as 
knavCy knee, krioWy the nh still remained, a point 
amply proved by Cooper, who published, in 1685, 
a work entitled Grammatica Lingtus AnglicancB^ 
from which Mr. Ellis cites no fewer than five 
passages giving the then English pronunciation of 
kn as hn. This hn^ which we are wont to write 
nh^ and Cooper mentions in company with zhy why 
sky tky as having no place in the alphabet, found its 
way into Wales, nor has it to this day quite dis- 
appeared from our pronunciation of English. When 
I was a boy, our schoolmasters in Cardiganshire 
prided themselves on the many things they nkeWy 
and favoured the boys who strove to benefit by 
their superior nkowledge^ but as to the young nhaves 
who preferred idling, they had their laziness liter- 
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ally nhocked out of them in no pleasant manner : 
in fact, there are Welshmen not a few still living 
who have never lost the nhowledge thus nhocked into 
them when they were hoys. 

The next mutations to be noticed, in the order 
given in the table we have been following, that is, 
if we reserve It for a special mention, and omit Ip 
for want of sure instances, are those of Ic^ rc^ rt^ 
rpj into Ichj rch^ rth^ rph (or rf)^ as in the follow- 
ing words : — ^olchi^ ' to wash,' 0; Irish folcaim^ 
" humecto,lavo;"7»arcA, *a steed,' whence wear^^^y, 
* a knight,' Ir« marcach ; nerthy ' strength,' whence 
nertAfawTy ' powerful,' 0. Ir. nertmary Gaul. Ner- 
tomarus ; corff^ * a body,' plural cyrff and corfo- 
roeddy Ir. corp (Lat. corpus, corporis) ; gorpheny 
*to finish,' from peuy 'head, end,' with the prefix 
gor. The formula of the reduction in these words 
and the like is not that of r\j)]a but of rh\_p^a 
into rk[j>h']ay that is, for instance, the Latin corptis 
was, in Welsh mouths, corhpuSy with p (surd, 
mute) between rh (surd, spirant) and u (sonant, 
spirant), so that under the combined influence of 
its two neighbour-sounds it had to be changed into 
ph {ff)y which gives us corff and not corby as might 
be expected were corpus to be treated as such and 
not as corhpuB. Even now, if I am not mistaken, 
the liquids in corff and golchi are not quite the 
sonants r and /, but rather rh and Ui ; or, perhaps, 
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it would be more correct to say that they begin as 
sonants and end as surds, to be timed ^-^ an'd 
l+i* respectively. Thus following Mr. Ellis* paleao- 
type representation of tent as tennhtj we might 
say that these words are pronounced corrhff and 
goUlhchi. When the spirants ch^ th^ ph^ began to 
take the places of the corresponding mutes in the 
positions here indicated, it would now be hard to 
say; however, our earliest specimens, scanty as 
they are, of 0. Welsh of the 9th century exhibit 
them on much the same footing in the language 
then as now. It is true that occasionally tr, ty p^ 
are to be met with for ch^ thy phy but that is pro- 
bably rather the result of carelessness in writing 
than of any uncertainty in the pronunciation. 
This phonetic change is not a very common one 
in European languages ; but we seem to have an 
implied instance of it in the Sassarese dialect in 
such words as balca (Ital. bared) and alchi (Ital. 
arc/iiy with the cky as usual in Italian, standing for 
the sound of k) : the present pronunciation is given 
by Prince L.-L, Bonaparte as bajQ(a and (ixx}> so 
that the intermediate stage can hardly but have 
been balya and al'yi or bar')(a and aryi. 

The next mutations in the table are those of rdy 
Iby rhy into rddy Ify r/, to which may be added those 
of bay rniy into Ify rf. They need not be here dwelt 
upon, as the same explanation applies to them as 
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to vowel-flanked consonants and others mentioned 

• 

at the outset. But as to Ig^ rg^ it is to be noticed 
that even in 0. Welsh they had the sound of Igh^ 
rgh^ with gh sounded as the sonant spirant which 
may sometimes be heard in such German words as 
liegertj ' to lie,' and regeriy * rain/ In the Oxford 
Glosses on OvicTs Art of Love we have this once 
written gk^ namely in helghcUi^ " venare," that is, 
helgha tiy ^ do thou hunt ; ' but in the Cambridge 
Glosses on Martianus Capella we have it written ch 
in the verbal noun in the phrase in helclia^ * in 
venando,' now yn hela^ ^ in hunting :' compare the 
Irish seilg^ * a hunting, venison.' Probably the 
sound was the same even where g continued to be 
written, as in 0. Welsh colginn^ * aristum,' now 
colynj ^ a sting/ The next step was to omit the 
consonant altogether, as in the last-mentioned in- 
stance, or else to change it into J as in helghati^ 
nowhelja di; and in such words as arjan^ 'silver,' 
0. Welsh argantj Breton arc'hant^ 0. Ir. argat^ 
now airgeady from Latin argentuniy tarjan^ ^ a shield,' 
from 0. English targe^ genitive targan; to which 
may be added proper names in gerij such as 0. 
Welsh Morgen, Vrhgen^ later Morjen^ Urjen. 

Next in order come ehj th^ ph^ for cc^ tty pp re- 
spectively, as in sack ^ a sack, from Latin sacctcSy 
saetA * an arrow,' from sagittay and c^ * a stump, 
trunk, stem,' from dppw. The same thing hap- 
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pens in the case of quasi-medials, as, for instance, 
when we use ac ' and/ tri * three,' which stands 
for an earlier triSy or ei *her/ which originally 
also ended in Sj as in the following examples : — 
ei a chath ^ a dog and a cat/ for ci ac + catk ; ty a 
than ^ house and fire/ for ^ o^ + tan ^=-ty ae-V tan ; 
tri phen * three heads/ for trip + pen = tris + 
pen ; ei chlust ^ her ear/ for eic + dust = eis + 
dust; whereas ^ his ear ' would be ei ylust, because 
ei masculine originally ended in a vowel — the 
Sanskrit for e^ is asya ^ his/ asyds ^ her,' This 
mutation, so common in Welsh, to which I have 
hitherto failed to find a parallel elsewhere, is pro^ 
bably to be explained as follows : — Take for instance 
the Latin word cippusy which the Welsh borrowed 
into their own language. Here the vowels i and u 
are separated by two jt?'s, whereof the one is implo- 
sive, or formed when the lips are brought together, 
and the other explosive, or formed when the con- 
tact ceases. Now the assimilative force of the 
vowels would tend to reduce the word to cibbus or 
ciphphus. But the double consonant generally also 
implies a more violent ejection of air from the 
lungs than is usual in the case of a single one, a 
circumstance which is directly antagonistic to any 
reduction in the direction oi p to b : so cibbus is 
ruled out of the field. Of course, in the case of 
our supposed form ciphphuSj the two pKs being 
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contlnnous sounds, could not fail to merge them- 
selves into one, that is to say, if they were not to 
be so regarded from the first. In either case the 
result would be ciphus or ciffus^ whence our cuf. 
Then as to the time when this mutation became 
the rule, that may be determined between certain 
wide limits. It is an accomplished fact in the 
9th century, whereas about the middle of the 
6th century a Continental writer speaks of our 
erwth as ^^ ckrotta Britanna," So it may be 
ascribed to the 7th or the 8th century, proba- 
bly the former, for which our inscriptional evi- 
dence seems to make : an Anglesey tombstone bears 
the name Deccetiy while another, in Devonshire, in 
letters tending to the Hiberno- Saxon style, gives 
it the form Decheti. Still more instructive is an 
inscription from Carmarthenshire which mentions 
a man called Lunarlcyii Coccij in letters which 
can hardly be earlier than the middle of the 6th 
century. This last clearly shows that re had be- 
come rcA before cc had yielded ch as in cock * red,' 
the modem representative of cocc-i ; a fact which 
is quite in harmony with what has already been 
said as to the relative force of vowels and con- 
sonants for assimilation. 

The transition of such a word as cippus into 
cipkphus or ciphph would lead one to expect fruC' 
tu8 to have becpme in Welsh, in the first instance, 
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frucktkus or fruchthy but we have no evidence 
whatever for such a form. In the earliest O. 
Welsh we have ith in the place of ckthy and, ^lc- 
cor^mgly y fruithy now ffnvytkj ^ tnxiiy iov fructus ; 
and so in native words, such as Tvytky * eight,' for 
octy Ir. ochty Lat. octo ; rhcdthy * law,' for rect-j Ir. 
rechty Lat. rectum^ Eng. right. Did ckth become 
ith without any intermediate stage of pronuncia- 
tion? That is hardly probable, and the nefxt 
thing is to suppose the steps to have been ct^ ehthj 
ghthy ithj or rather ct^ cht, chth^ ghthy ithy as the 
Irish equivalent is still written chty though the 
pronunciation, it is true, approaches chth or chttL 
And it is not improbable that cht dates from the 
period of Goidelo-Kymric unity, if not earlier ; and 
it is to be noticed that, as hty chty or ghty it is com- 
mon to the Teutonic languages, where it wonld 
accordingly seem to date before their separation 
from one another : take for instance the English 
word mighty formerly written meahty mihty Ger. 
machty Gothic makts. Then, in the next place, 
as to the transition of cht into chthy it is just what 
the analogy of rthy rchy for rty rCy would lead one 
to expect in Welsh ; but a more questionable step 
is the softening, here supposed, of chth into ghth. 
However, the pronunciation offers no difficulty, as 
it is easy to begin the gh as a sonant spirant and 
to finish the th as a surd one ; in point of assimi- 
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lation, Biich a syllable as acht offers in its ch a 
compromise between the a and the L Moreover, 
English orthography seems to have registered an 
analogous process in such words as nighty which 
was formerly written Tieaht^ nakt^ niht, then nigt 
and niffkL The ffh was sounded in English in 
William Salesbury's time, who describes it as 
softer than Welsh cA, but otherwise of the same 
character. The change of spelling from A to ffA 
was preparatory in some of the instances to its 
ceasing altogether to have the power of a conso* 
nant, which happened with the same result as in 
Welsh. Take again the word niffAt with its short 
i (aS' in pin) lengthened eventually at the expense 
of the ffA into i (as in Welsh, or ee in the English 
beecA) — the subsequent diphthongisation of that i 
into the ei of our own day, which permits our 
writing nigAt in Welsh spelling as Tieit^ does not 
concern us here — and compare the Welsh word 
brUAj feminine braitAy ' spotted, party-coloured ; * 
britA stands for a much earlier brlct^ which may 
be supposed to have successively become bricAtj 
bricAtAj briffAtAy britA; while the feminine stands 
for brtetd, which would have to pass through the 
stages bricAta, brecktAa^ bregAtAaj breitA^ on its 
way to our present Welsh braitA. The presence 
of an i iot the first consonant in the combination 
in question is common to Welsh with French, as 

E 
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in the Old Welsh fruithy now ffmyth^ French, 
fruity and so in other instances^ a coincidence 
which the advocates of the Gallo-British theory 
should make the best of ; bat as words borrowed 
into Welsh from Latin follow the same rule in 
this as native ones, it is probable that chth^ ghthy 
date after the Bomans came to our shores, and the 
only inscription bearing on this point seems to 
favour that supposition, as far at least as con- 
cerns gkth. It comes from Pembrokeshire, and is 
in letters which may, perhaps, be assigned to the 
latter part of the 6th century: they can hardly 
be much earlier. The reading seems to be Nog- 
this Fill Demeti ; the Pgam differs, but it «e£» 
1cJo:,5iJ)Ci^, Mainly begins with riogt^ which I take to mean 
J , noghth rather than noght^ as I fail to see how the 
latter form could have arisen : noghth would be the 
prototype of one of the words which have the 
form noeth in Mod. Welsh ; that is to say, noeth, 
* naked,' Ir. nocJU^ and noeth^ * night,' as in he- 
Tweth^ ' to-night,' Mod. Ir. anocht. By gh is here 
meant the same sound which yielded^' in helja and 
Marjen already mentioned, and which, as the con- 
tinuator of g followed by /, r, or w, is replaced in 
Mod. Welsh by the vowel e in such words as Mael 
for 0. Welsh mail = magl^ as in Gildas' Maglo- 
cuniy aer^ 'a battle,' 0. Welsh, air = a^-, of the 
same origin as the Greek arfpa^ ^ a catching, hunt- 
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ing, the chase/ and oen^ * a lamb,' 0. Welsh, oin = 
opi'y of the same origin as Latin offnus. Irish is 
satisfied with merely lengthening the vowels by 
way of compensation, so that the foregoing words 
assume in that language the form Mdly dry and 
turn =: 5n. These guesses, which cannot seem less 
satisfactory to you than they do to me, would look 
incomplete without a mention oi pt; but as pt is 
supposed to have been changed at a very early date 
into cty it has no history of its own. Thus our 
saithj * seven,' formerly seithj is regarded as the 
direct representative of a Goidelo-Kymric secht or 
sect for an Aryan saptan^ which is rendered pro- 
bable by the Irish form, which is now seachty 
formerly seckt. And it is worthy of notice that 
the only Latin loan-word with pt has been treated 
in Welsh differently from those with ct : I allude 
to preset Ay *a sermon,' trom praceptumy^A maxim, 
rule, injunction, doctrine ' — compare also YrAiphty 
' Egypt,' for *II AcyxrnTo^:. 

We have not yet done with the table we set out 
with : there still remain the items in Italics. 
Instances have been noticed of the reduction of c, 
ty py into ffy dy by but' now we have to deal with 
changes which seem to take the other direction, as 
when gg becomes cc and the like : this kind of 
mutation may, in default of a more appropriate 
term, be called protection. But when c, for 
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instance, is reduced in Welsh to g^ we know that 
to be an instance of assimilation tending to lighten 
the labour of articulation; however, it is not to' 
be assumed that provection is a kind of dissimila- 
tion to increase it. Let us begin with the more 
palpable cases in point : what makes it so difficult 
to teach a Welshman not to make the English 
words hag^ pod^ tub^ into back^ pot^ tup^ or to get an 
Englishman to pronounce the word eisteddfod cor- 
rectly as eisteSvody and not as eistethphod? It cannot 
be that pod is made into pot because the o is fol- 
lowed by a mute or a stopped consonant, for t and 
d are the same in that respect ; and in the other 
case th and dd are both spirants or continued con- 
>^ sonantsA Thus it is clear that these changes do not 
depend on any of the qualities serving as a basis 
for the classification of consonants into mutes and 
spirants into surds and sonants. Another glance 
at the table will show that, when provection takes 
place, more consonants than one are concerned. 
Now it happens almost uniformly in Welsh, that 
when an accented vowel is followed by a combina- 
tion of consonants^ it has a closed pronunciation, 
which implies a hasty and forced ejection of air 
from the lungs. This high pressure, so to say, is 
not favourable to the pronunciation of such con- 
sonants as ^, d^ by dd,/y as they require the organs 
of speech to be brought together much more gently 
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and slowly than in the case of the Corresponding 

surds. Hence it is clear that when a Welshman 

• 

makes hag into hack^ or an Englishman eisteddfod 
into eiatetkphody these are cases of assimilation 
based on a third principle, the force of the vowels, 
and, in the instances before ns, the assimilation 
distinctly amonnts to the substitution of an easier 
for a harder pronunciation. 

It *is hardly necessary to state that the use made 
of provection is only sporadic in Welsh as com- 
pared with the other kinds of assimilation and 
their far-reaching effects on the words of the 
language. In Irish, however, it plays a con- 
siderably more important part, whence another 
divergence between the two languages, especially 
in words which, in O. Welsh and 0. Irish, con- 
tained the combinations Ib^ rbj rdy seeing that in 
later Welsh they are If rf rdd^ and in Irish /A, ri, 
rrf, or even Ip^ rpj rt Thus the 0. Welsh gilUn 
becomes gylfin^ ^ a bird's bill or beak,' while the 
Irish is gulba^ which also occurs with a p instead 
of b; and the Latin ordo appears in Welsh as urdd^ 
* an order,' and in Irish as ordd or ort^ genitive 
uirdd or uirt. It may not be wholly devoid of 
interest to you to find that there are cases of 
provection in English in such forms, for instance, 
as the perfects meant, 0. 'English nuende, mende; 
dreafnt, 0. Eng. dretnde; dealt, 0. Eng. dalde, 
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delde ; felt^ 0. Eng. felde, felte^ to which may be 
added others sach as built^ 0. Eng. bulde^ and. 
benty 0. Eng. bende. The same thing happens 
when the ending ard becomes art as in braggcartj 
STveetAearty a change which invariably takes place 
in Mod. Welsh when words of this category are 
borrowed, as, for instance, in godart^ ^a kind of 
cup,' sowgart^ * a riding habit,' llempart^ Rhisiartj 
from goddard^ stifeguard^ leopard^ Richard 

But, to proceed to instances of a more respect- 
able antiquity, we come to gg^ ddy bbj yielding 
mutes : in order to avoid confusion they must be 
treated as belonging to two strata of different 
dates. The later of them belongs to MedisBval and 
Modern Welsh, and dates after most of the reduc- 
tions already discussed had taken place, as, for 
instance, in such words as these : cyttunOy ' to agree, 
to bargain,' for cyd + dunOy * to unite, agree ; ' 
yspyttyy ' a hospice,' for yspyd + dy (for ty, ^ a 
house ') ; llettyy * lodgings, an inn,' for lied + dy. 
Here it is to be observed that when the tone falls 
on the vowel immediately preceding the mutes in 
question, the vowel is shortened and forced while 
the mute is doubled; but as soon as the tone 
shifts, the vowel is slackened and the mute 
simplified. However, it is usual to write lletty 
* lodgings ' and llettya * to lodge,' or else llety and 
lletya; but neither orthography is accurate and 
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consistent, for the words being accented on the 
penultima as nsaal, are pronounced lletty and lletya. 
This would perhaps be most readily indicated for 
the benefit of strangers desirous of learning our 
language by writing lUty and lletya. Similarly in 
cases of assimilation we should have to write, for 
instance, ateboddy ^ respondit/ and dtebj ^ respon- 
dere/ for ad plus heb as in gohebu^ ^ to correspond 
by letter ; ' in 0. Welsh it is hep^ * quoth,' for a 
European saqy-, whence the English say^ German 
9agen^ and the Lithuanian atsakytiy which is all but 
bodily equivalent to our dteb. 

The other stratum of instances alluded to be- 
longs to 0. Welsh, and they are, as might be ex- 
pected, few in number, ApertA, now aierth, * a 
sacrifice, an offering,* would seem to be one, as it 
admits of being analysed into {ap-perih for) ah" 
berth = ad-berth : the 0. Irish forms are edbarty 
edpartj id-part (Zeuss^, p. 869), all from the root 
ber, the Celtic equivalent ot/er^ in Jjekt/er-Oj Greek 
if>€p'W, * I fear.' The analysis of the Old Welsh 
apery now aber^ ' the mouth of a river,' would dis- 
close the same root, if one is right in understand- 
ing the word originally to mean the volume of 
water which a river bears or briny s into the sea or 
into another river. Compare Umbrian ar/ert-ur 
(for ad-^ert'Ur)^ ^allator, oblator,' and arferia^ 
glossed by Festus "aqua qnas inferis libabatur." 
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To the working of the same principle in 0. Welsh 
we are probably to trace apatiy for abbatij in a 
Latin inscription in Hiberno-Saxon characters on 
a stone at Llantwit in Sonth Wales. Similarly 
Welsh cred'U, ^ to believe,' for an earlier cret-Uy 0. 
Irish creiteniy * faith,' neither of which seems to be 
derivable from Latin cred-Oy is rather to be com- 
pared with Sanskrit graddhd^^ trxx&iiugy faithful,' 
<p*addhdnay * faith,' (^oddhMatya = Welsh credadrcy^ 
*to be believed.' We may probably assnme that 
aperth stands for an earlier apperth (= ahberth 
= adbertk), and the conclnsion seems natural, 
that the simplification of the mute implies that 
the accent was on "the' ultima : unfortunately we 
cannot be said to know much about its position in 
0. Welsh. However, the fact that apertk^ for in- 
stance, was pronounced aperth and not apperth in 
the latter part of the 0. Welsh period is rendered 
certain by its further reduction in later Welsh into 
aberth : so with the other instances. 

Before leaving this point, you may wish to know 
if anything corresponding happens in the case of 
quasi-medials, that is, if we have parallels to the 
phrases already mentioned, ci a chath^ ty a than^ and 
ei chlnsU There are such, and the following will 
do as instances : tri gair^ ' three words,' ceiniog a 
dimaij ^ a penny and a halfpenny,' ei bara, ' her 
bread.' These might at first sight seem to be 
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hardly in point, the forms to be expected being 
tri coir, ceiniog a timaiy ei para; however, looking 
at the actual ones, you will observe that the lan- 
guage has not set out from tri gcdr^ a cUmai, ei 
barUy for in that case we should now have by re- 
duction tri airy a ddimai^ ei fara — this last does 
occur, but it means ^ his bread,' and not ' her 
bread.' The fact is, tri gair^ for instance, with a g 
that resists reduction, stands for trig + gair for an 
earlier tris + gair. It is this kind of strengthened 
g that has been entered in the table as /. A simi- 
lar remark applies to <£ and b\ 

We now pass to the consideration of It and Id^ 
as to the former of which, it is possible that U^ in 
the first instance, became Ikt by assimilation ; but 
Ihj though a surd, is not the sound we write 11^ 
which roughly speaking stands to ? as /tot?, or th 
in ' thin ' to th in ^ this.' What is the exact rela- 
tion in which our II stands to Ih ? would a change 
from Ih into II be a case of provection, or is II due 
altogether to the influence of the t following it ? 
These are questions which I must leave in the 
hands of those who make the physiology of speech 
their special study. The combination Id also 
yields lU^ for the d in mellditAj ^ a curse,' and 
melldigo, ^ to curse/ from the Latin maledictio and 
maiedieerey is merely historical, the pronunciation 
being melltith and melUigo ; nor does anybody, so 
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far as I can remember, write swlld and cysylldu for 
Sfvllty ' a shilling/ and cysylltu, ^ to join, to con- 
nect/ as it is not very generally known that these 
two words are borrowed from the Latin soldus or 
solidus and eansolidare. In the change of Id into 
llty language probably proceeded, as nsnal, by de- 
grees : in the first instance Id became It by pro- 
vection, which, by the way, is shared by Breton, 
for it is from It it must have arrived at the 
vocalised vt^ oty which it opposes to our lit. The 
next step was to make U^ Ihtj into lU ; so that the 
representatives of early U and Id could no longer be 
kept apart, having in both instances got to be lU^ 
subject to be farther modified by assimilation into 
1141^ that is 11^ as in Welsh alla/mr^ allor, * an altar,' 
Breton atiter^ Ir. altoir^ from Latin altare; call- 
aafCT^ ^ a cauldron,' Bret eauter^ caoter^ from. Latin 
caldarium — compare French chmdiere^ * a boiler or 
copper ; ' cyllell^ * a knife,' from Lat. cultellus — 
compare French couteau ; ellyn^ ^ a razor,' Bret 
dotenn^ Ir. aitaru In several of these words this 
was an accomplished change in 0. Cornish; for 
example, we have ellyn and cyllell in the later 
Oxford Glosses written elinn and eelleell, and still 
earlier we find ccdlawr written ccUaur in the well- 
known 0. Welsh triplets beginning " Niguorcosam 
nemheunaur " in the Cambridge Codex of Juvencns. 
This proves that the Welsh had the sound which 
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we write II as early as the 9tli century, and 
could pronounce it between vowels, as we do, a 
point in which Welsh contrasts with Icelandic, 
which also has the sound, but only before t. My 
attention was called to its presence in that lan- 
guage by an Icelandic gentleman in Oxford asking 
nie one day when such and such a college was 
" buillt." On inquiry I found that this is the 
sound which I always has before t in modern Ice- 
landic : thus Icelandic Aoltj ^ a small forest,' 
sounds to me like our Aollt^ ' a chink/ though 
it may be that the Icelanders do not force the 
breath so much to the right side of the mouth as 
we do in pronouncing our //, which is sometimes 
called unilateral by phonologists — it does not, 
however, I may observe, deserve to be so called 
any more than our /, which we pronounce also on 
the right side of the mouth ; and so too, I suspect, 
some Englishmen do. Look at these points as you 
may^ the coincidence between Welsh and Icelandic 
is a striking proof that t has an affinity for // 
which requires a physiological explanation. 

Now we come to cases which do not involve 
mutes, but only /, r, n: let us take first II and 
Ir. The instances readiest to hand of 11^ that is 
/-/ yielding in Welsh the spirant surd which we 
write 11^ occur in loan-words from Latin, such as 
parehell ^ a young pig ' from porcelluSy ystafell * an 
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apartment' from atabellumy Ystwyll ^Epiphany' 
from Stella. Then there are other cases like Welsh 
oil ^ all/ Irish uiley from a stem ol;ay and Welsh 
paJbell * a tent ' from Lat. papiliOy which in Welsh 
mouths became, no doubt, papiljo^ that is to saj, 
if that was not the first and only pronunciation 
which they heard from the Romans themselves. 
But how did papiljo become pepyllj whence our 
modein pabell F did it become papilla with II for Ij^ 
orpapil'jOj papilljOj with l^^ II, produced by provec- 
tion ? On the whole, I am inclined to take the 
latter view as the more probable. Of Ir I have no 
certain instances : so the next combinations are rr 
and rl. As to the former, it makes in Mod. Welsh 
rrh and rA, as for instance where a noun is preceded 
by the definite article yr, 0. Welsh ir, which is a 
proclitic. Take the following : y rkan * the share ' 
for yr + ran; oW rhan * from the share ' for o+yr 
+ ran; fr than Ho the share' for i-\-yT'\'Tan; 
and so in other cases, though rhan is regarded as 
the radical form, of which more anon. The pro- 
vected form of rl is written til, as in perllan ' an 
orchard,' oerllwm ^ cold and bare,' garlleg from the 
English garlic^ and jarll from English eorl or 
earL But the importance of this change appears 
mostly in the case of the definite article, as in y 
llaw ^ the hand ' for yr + lla^v, o^r Ham ^ from the 
hand ' for o +yr + llaw, dr Han? ^ with the hand ' 
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for a+yr+llan>; and so on. Here it is to be re- 
markedy as to the article prefixed to feminines, 
that the parallels to y ddafad Hhe sheep' for 
yr + dcifady y forrtyn * the maid ' for yr + morTvyn^ 
are to be sought not in y llaw ^ the hand ' for 
yr + llcEWy and y rhan ' the share ' for yr + rkan^ 
but in an earlier stage yr + law and yr + ran, which 
passed into y(r) llaiw and y(r) rhan. There still 
remain to be noticed nl and nr^ the provected 
forms of which are written nil and nrk as in ywinllan, 
^ a vineyard ' and enllyn anything eaten or drunk 
with bread, such as butter, cheese, milk, beer, or 
the like : so also after the preposition yn, as in 
yn Llundain ' in London ' and yn llwnm ^ in full.' 
Whether and in what cases I has passed immedi- 
ately into II and not through an intermediate /A, 
which would be the parallel to rh, I am unable to 
decide. But both // and lA would be provected 
forms of /, and we seem to detect a trace of the 
latter in 0. Cornish in the later Oxford Glosses,- 
which give us the equivalent of our enllyn, Ir. 
anion, in the form ehnlinn, whereby is probably 
meant enlkinn or e\nr\hinn. 

A word now as to II and rh initial. LI and rh, 
whether initial or not, are confined, as far as con- 
cerns the Celtic languages, to Welsh and Cornish 
— ^Edward Llwyd found traces of both in Cornish. 
But the fact that they are foreign to the Breton 
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dialects seems to show that they date after the 
mutual differentiation of Welsh and Breton. We 
have no Welsh manuscript authority for rh in 
the 0. Welsh period, but II is found written in the 
Black Book of Carmarthen of the 12th century as it 
is now. On the other hand, 0. Cornish offers an 
instance in the later Oxford Glosses of a word 
beginning with hi identical probably with Ik: it is 
hloimoly which is unfortunately as obscure as the 
Latin glomerarium which it was intended to ex- 
plain, but the Mod. Welsh equivalent might be 
expected, if it existed, to begin with the syllable 
llrmif. But how, you will ask, is the provection of 
initial I into Ih, lly and of initial r into rhy to be 
accounted for ? The first answer to suggest itself 
is, that it is the result of the influence of the other 
consonants, which as initials remain c, t^ p^ &c., 
while as medials or quasi-medials they are reduced 
to ffy dj by &c. Thus c initial and g medial would 
be matched by II initial and / medial ; and so 
with rh and r. Supposing that it could be shown, 
but it is hardly probable that it can, that the pair- 
ing of II and /, rh and r, began some time posterior 
to that of c and ^, t and dy and so on, this might 
be admitted as a passable explanation, though it 
would be open to the objection that the analogy 
of Cy y, for instance, would require / and r as 
initials to remain unchanged, but to give way as 
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medials to some softer sounds, ^ and r^ ; and this 
applies both to Welsh and Sassarese, the agreement 
between which extends to r. Thus in Welsh we 
say rkwyd * a net,' but ei rwyd * his net,' and the 
Sassarese word for net is pronounced rrezza^ while 
the net is, nevertheless, la rezza. But one could 
not, in the way here suggested, account for initial 
r always appearing in Ancient Greek as p, a 
coincidence with Welsh which can hardly be acci- 
dental ; nor is this all, for in Ancient Greek, as in 
Welsh, two r's coming together resulted in pp as in 
Hippos, KaXKtppdrfy which the Komans transcribed 
PyrrhuSy CcUirrhoe — the distinction between p and p 
is unknown in Mod. Greek. On the whole, then, 
nothing remains but that we should ascribe the 
distinction between the liquids as initials and non- 
initials to the same cause, to a certain extent, as 
that between the mutes. Thus from the facts of 
mutation already discussed, as, for instance, of c 
becoming g when non-initial and following a vowel, 
while initial c undergoes no such a change, it seems 
4;o follow that initial c, owing wholly or in part to 
its position, is pronounced with more force than 
when it happens to be preceded by a vowel. The 
same applies to other mutes, and herein Italian, as 
has already been mentioned, is at one with the 
Celtic languages. Moreover, the greater force of 
initial consonants has been established by direct 
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measnremeDt in a way which mnst now be briefly 
described. 

In an address to the Philological Society, Mr. 
Ellis gave a short account of an instrument called 
the logograph, invented by Mr. W. H. Barlow for 
recording, among other things, the comparative 
force of articulation in speech. Since then Mr. 
Barlow has very kindly answered various queries 
I have sent him, and favoured me with a copy 
of his own description of his invention to the 
Royal Society in a paper entitled : " On the 
Pneumatic Action which accompanies the Articu- 
lation of Sounds by the Human Voice, as exhibited 
by a Recording Instrument. By W. H. Barlow, 
P.R.S., V.P. Inst. C.E." (Proc. of the Roy. 
Soc, vol. xxii. pp. 277-286). " The instrument I 
have constructed," he says, ^^ consists of a small 
speaking-trumpet about four inches long, having 
an ordinary mouthpiece connected to a tube half 
an inch in diameter, the other end of which is 
widened out so &s to form an aperture of 2i inches 
in diameter. This aperture is covered with a 
membrane of goldbeater's skin or thin gutta 
percha. A spring which carries the marker is 
made to press against the membrane with a slight 
initial pressure, to prevent as far as practicable 
the effects of jar and consequent vibratory action. 
A very light arm of aluminium is connected with 
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the spring and holds the marker ; and a contina- 
ons strip of paper is made to pass under the 
marker in the same manner as that employed in 
telegraphy. The marker consists of a small fine 
sable brnsh placed in a light tabe of glass one- tenth 
of an inch in diameter. The tube is rounded at 
the lower end, and pierced with a hole about one- 
twentieth of an inch in diameter. Through this hole 
the tip of the brush is made to project, and it is fed 
by colour put into the glass tube in which it is held. 
To provide for the escape of the air passing through 
the instrument, a small orifice is made in the side 
of the tube of the speaking-trumpet, so that the 
pressure exerted on the memb];ane and its spring 
is that due to the difference arising from the quan- 
tity of air forced into the trumpet, and that which 
can be delivered through the orifice in a given 
time." The line described by the marker when 
the instrument is used looks somewhat like the 
outline of a series of valleys and mountains repre- 
sented in section : the valleys are the vowels, and 
the high pointed peaks the surd mutes c, ty pj 
while the other oral consonants are represented by 
lesser and less sudden elevations. Among the re- 
sults of Mr. Barlow's experiments on the logograph 
may be mentioned the following : — 

The pneumatic force of the vowels is compara- 
tively small. 

F 
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That of sonant consonants is greater^ bat falls 
considerably short of that of the surd mutes c^ t^ p. 

That of an initial consonant is greater than 
that of the same consonant preceded by a vowel. 
This^ in answer to one of my queries, has been as- 
certained by Mr. Barlow, who has very kindly sent* 
me the diagrams in respect of c, ty p^ g^ d^ b. 
Thus it would seem that the greater force of an 
initial consonant depends on a physiological cause, 
and that it is its continued influence on the pro- 
'nunciation of initial / and r which brought about 
their provection into II and rh respectively. 

Assuming, as I think we now may, this initial 
pressure to be a vera causa, we can apply it to 
explain another feature of Welsh phonology. I 
allude to our gm for w semi- vowel ; for as the Ital- 
ians derive their gtuxina, ^ a scabbard,' from Latin 
vagina^ and the French their guerre from a word 
the form of which recalls its English equivalent 
Tvarj so Welsh regularly makes use of gw^ formerly 
written gu, for Aryan w^ which it is the custom 
of glottologists to treat as v. Thus Latin vinum 
becomes in Welsh gmrij ' wine,' and the same rule 

* It was only lately that it occurred to me to ask Mr. Barlow to 
experiment on initial I and r, and aa he waa on the point of setting 
out for Philadelphia, and the inBtniment had been lodged in the 
Kensington Museum, I am unable to c^ve the results of a direct 
experiment on I and r. However, I have no doubt that they fol- 
low Buit with the other consonants mentioned. 
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is followed in native words Buch as gnynt^ Latin 
ioentu9^ Eng. voini. In Old Welsh this was not 
confined to the beginning of a word — witness pet- 
gwir^ now pedwar^ ' four;' but, as in the case of 
pedwar^ the g disappeared later. However, initial 
gn> is not in sole possession, as it is occasionally 
supplanted by chw. Thus chwerthin^ * to laugh,' 
and chrcareUy ' to play,' have, as far as concerns 
Mod. Welsh, driven gwerthin and gwareu out of 
the field ; while chcannen^ ^ a flea,' is the only 
form, gwannen being altogether unknown, though 
the word is probably of the same origin as the 
German TocPnze, * a bug/ To these may be added 
a remarkable instance in the case of a Latin loan- 
word : vesica becomes in Welsh either chwysigen 
or grcysigerij ^ a bladder, a blister.' Looking at 
these facts — ^initial gw^ initial chw^ and ro for 
medial gw — the common combination from which 
we must set out, can hardly but be assumed to have 
been^An?, with gh pronounced as a very sofi spirant 
like the g one sometimes hears in German sagen^ 
' to say.' In Old Welsh this combination would 
of course be written gu ; but where it occurred in 
the body of a word, the guttural would eventually 
drop out of the pronunciation, whereas, occurring 
initially, it would come under the pneumatic pres- 
sure which has just been supposed to have induced 
the provection of / and r into II and rh; and the 
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result would be the like provection ot gh into eh. 
That of gh into g differs from them in its resulting 
in a mute and not a spirant, but it may be com- 
pared with the Sassarese substitution of a strong b 
for an initial v as in bozi, Ital. voce^ while as a 
quasi-medial in la bozi, ^ the voice/ the labial has 
the weaker pronunciation of a kind of v or Spanish 
b. As for the transition from w to ghw, it can hardlj 
have taken place all at once : it happened, pro- 
bably, through the intermediate stage of ^w^ where 
the soft palate was just slightly moved by the air 
in its passage from the lai'ynx into the mouth 
during the pronunciation of the w. But why the 
soft palate should have been drawn in at all is an- 
other of those questions which I must leave to the 
student of the physiology of sounds. It is to be 
noticed that the guttural preceding the semi- 
vowel dates from the 7th or the 8th century, as no 
trace of it is to be found on our early inscribed 
stones, which show only F, or, in Ogam, a charac- 
ter which is to be read w. 

In the case of II and rA, the difference between 
Welsh and Irish was owing to a change on the 
part of Welsh only : in the present instance the 
gulf has been widened by changes on both Welsh 
and Irish ground. The former have just been 
described, and the latter consist in dropping the 
semi- vowel, as a rule, where we have reduced 0. 
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Welsh gw into ro^ while, as an initial, it was some 
time or other modified from w to v^ which was sub- 
sequently provected intoy, for seemingly the same 
reason that gh^ ly and r initial became in Welsh ch^ 
ilf and rh respectively. All this happened before the 
date of the earliest Irish manuscripts of the 8th 
century, but no trace of it is known on the Ogam- 
inscribed stones of Ireland : on them the semi- 
vowel is represented by the same character which 
I would read w on British monuments. The time 
may be still more narrowly defined: the change 
had not taken place before the middle of the 5th 
century, as seems to be indicated by the fact, that 
an Irish saint, supposed to have died about 460, 
bore a name which in Ireland afterwards became 
Fingar^ and in Cornwall, where he spent a part of 
his life, Gwinear^ as it is now written. This 
implies that in his time his name did not com- 
mence with an fj but with nearly the same initial 
in Ireland and Cornwall, namely w or v. More- 
over, about the beginning of the 6th century the 
semi-vowel was still pronounced in Irish where it 
has since been elided. Thus in one of the lives of 
the Irish saint Mofieima or Modvennay a contemporary 
of St. Patrick, she is spoken of as a virgo de 
CotwcUlearum populo^ another gives the last words 
as CanaUeorum populOy and a third makes her a 
native of terra CotuUlea, which must, I suppose, be 
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TyrconnelL Now Conall is one of those vocables 
which have dropped the semi- vowel, which is excep- 
tionally retained in the Convallearum alladed to : 
the Welsh is Cynwal^ 0. Welsh CoTigual^ and still 
earlier cvnovali on an inscribed stone in Cornwall. 
It was thought right to dwell on Welsh gw = Irish 
f at some length, not only on account of their 
phonological interest, but because they are not 
infrequently relied upon as evidence of a very 
profound and primeval difference of language 
between the Irish and the Welsh. 

Now that we have fairly come to the end of our 
task — at least in outline — as far as regards the 
consonants, than which we have no reason to 
suspect the vowels of being less interesting, though, 
maybe, the laws they obey are more subtle, we 
may be allowed to indulge in a few remarks of a 
more general nature. Enough has probably been 
said to convince you that, in spite of our having 
reserved to the last the fag«ends of the subject, 
Welsh phonology is far from devoid of interest. 
The regularity which pervades it leaves but little 
to be desired, and it falls, comparatively speaking, 
not so very far short of the requirements of an exact 
science. Some, however, have no patience with a 
discussion which turns on consonants and vowels, 
and nothing short of etymologies bearing directly 
on ethnological questions or the origin of language 
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can hope to meet with their approval. This need 
not surprise any one, forj, as a rule, few people 
feel interested in the details of a scientific inquiry, 
and duly realise the fact, that what they regard as 
food only fit for the shrunken mind of a specialist 
must necessarily precede those gushing results they 
thirst after. In the case before us, we are only too 
familiar with the worthlessness of the fruits of a 
method which ignores the phonological laws of the 
language with which it pretends to deal, or fails 
to do justice to their historical import; and it is 
by his attitude with respect to these laws that one 
can generally tell a dilettante from a bona fde 
student of the Celtic languages. The former, you 
hardly need be told, never discerns a difficulty; 
for to him a letter more or less makes no difference, 
as his notion of euphony is so Protean that it is 
equal to any emergency ; but the latter frequently 
stumbles or goes astray, and has to retrace his 
steps ; and altogether his progress can be but slow : 
so much so, in fact, that some of the leading 
glottologists of our day think it on the whole 
impossible to attain to the same state of knowledge 
respecting the history and etymology of Celtic 
words as that arrived at in the case of the other 
Aryan tongues. That it is harder is certain, but 
that it is impossible I am inclined to doubt. At 
any rate, so far progress is being made ; nor is there 
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acything which may be regarded as an indication 
that we have nearly come to the end of onr tether. 
For example, one of the tasks — and only one out 
of several-which the student of an Aryan language 
proposes to himself is to discover, as far as that is 
practicable, the origin of every word in its voca- 
bulary, and to show to what recognised group of 
words it belongs, or, in other words, from what 
root it is derived and how. In some of the lan- 
guages kindred to our own this work has already 
been carried very far, and the number of the 
vocables in them of obscure origin has been 
materially reduced; but in the Celtic languages 
this search, being attended with greater difficulties, 
is not so far advanced ; but it is going on and 
likely to go on, as you will see on perusing the 
Bevue Celtique or Kuhn's Beitraegey where you will 
find, among others, some of the most stubborn 
words of our vernacular forced, one after another, 
to surrender the secrets of their pedigree. 

But whence, it will be asked, does this greater 
difficulty attending the study of the Celtic lan- 
guages, and of Welsh in particular, proceed? 
Mainly from two causes — the great dearth of speci- 
mens of them in their earlier stages, and the large 
scale on which phonetic decay has taken place in 
thenu For, to pass by the former for the present, 
it is to be remembered that the phonetic changes 
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which have been eugaging our attention are but 
the footprints of phonetic decay, and that the 
phonological laws which have jnst been discussed 
form but the map of its encroachments and a 
plan, as it were, of its line of attack. With 
these before our eyes, we are, to a certain extent, 
enabled to infer and picture to ourselves the posi- 
tions, 80 to say, and the array in which the forces 
of our language were at one time drawn up. So, 
when you hear it said, as you frequently may, that 
Welsh or Irish is the key to I know not how many 
other languages, do not believe a word of it : the 
reverse would be nearer the truth. We want con- 
centrated upon the former all the light that can 
possibly be derived from the other Aryan tongues ; 
that is to say, if we are to continue to decipher 
their weather-worn history. 
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LECTURE III. 

" La diBSonanza tra lingua e lingua, le pur non Bia minore, riesoe di 
oerto, in generale, men sensibile rispetto alle yoeali ohe non rispetto 
alle conaonanti ; ma appunto per questo, toma pit! logico, in una Irat- 
tazione come la nostra, ohe il ragguaglio delle oonsonanti sia mandato 
innanzi a quello delle vocali.'* — ^G. I. Aflcou. 

At first it was not my intention to notice the 
vowels, but it has since occurred to me, that if 
they were to be passed over in silence, you might 
suppose that I endorse the first part of Voltaire's 
definition of etymology as a science in which the 
vowels are of no consequence and the consonants 
of extremely little. But there is another reason 
why they should be noticed here, and that is the 
fact that without taking them into account the his- 
tory of the consonants cannot be thoroughly under- 
stood. Before, however, proceeding to any details 
it will be necessary roughly to indicate what 
vowels in Modern Welsh represent the vowels of 
the Aryan parent-speech respectively. It is to be 
observed, that, as a result of the researches of 
Professor Curtius of Leipsic, and others, it is now 
generally accepted as a fact that the Western 
Aryans not only retained the vowel a in some 
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words, bnt also changed it into e in others ; but it 
woald make no difference, so far as our present sub- 
ject is concerned, if it should some day be made 
out that the parent-speech had two or more kinds 
of a (as is the case, say, in English), which the 
Eastern Aryans confounded in course of time, and 
reduced to one, while their brethren in the West 
never completely effaced the distinction between 
them. It further appears probable that, anterior 
to the separate existence of Irish and Welsh, a 
had also been modified in not a few words into o 
in the common Celtic from which these languages 
have branched off. Thus while Sanskrit harps on 
the same string of a, the Celtic and other Aryan 
languages of Europe have no less than three vowels 
at their disposal, namely, a, ^, o : witness our tad 
^ father,' deg * ten,' and pob-i * to bake,' which are 
in Sanskrit respectively tatUj dagariy and pac^ all 
with €u So far, then, as concerns Welsh or Irish, 
we may treat the following vowel-sounds as ori- 
ginal : a, 5, Cj e (?), e, i (?), Oy w, u (?), ae, au. Our 
task is now briefly to point out the most common 
and direct continuators of each of them in our lan- 
guage. 

A The & of the Aryan parent-speech is retained 
in the following words and many more which 
might be enumerated : — 
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aden^ ^ a wing,' adarj * birds/ from pat, whence also 
Skr. paty ^ to fly/ 6r. irrepov, Eng. feather. 

qfalj ^ an apple/ Litb* obolySj 0. Bolg. jabluko, 
Eng. apple. 

am^ * about, around/ 0. Ir. imlhy imffiy Gr. dfuf>iy 
Lat. amlh' in ambaffeSj Ger. e^;?}. 

an-, as in annoet Ay * unwise,' anamseroly ^ untimely,' 
It. an-y Skr. aw-, Gr. av-, Lat. m-, Eng, un-. 

avy * ploughland,' ardduy ^ to plough,' aradvy ' a 
plough,' Ir. araJthxiTy * a plough,' Gr. opoo), ^ I 
plough,' Lat. arOy same, ardtrumy * a plough,' 
Goth, arjan, ' to plough,' Eng. to ear, earth. 

all'y in alltvdy * one of another nation,' Ir. a£&, Gr. 
aXKxyiy Lat. a/22^, Eng. e/«^. 

oTchy * a bidding, a request,' from pabk, whence also 
Latin precoTy ' I pray/ Ger. fragey * a ques- 
tion : ' another form of the same root seems 
to be PABSK, whence Skr. prachy ^ to demand, 
to ask,' Lat. posco ( =por8co)y Ger. /arscheriy 
^ to inquire, to investigate.' 

cady 0. Welsh eaty * battle, war,' whence Catteyrn, 
* battle-king,' Early "Welsh Catotigirni; Ir, 
eathy Gaulish catu in Oaturiges, Catuslogi; 
QlX I J Bariy Eng. heatho-y * war, battle.' 

caled, *hard,' Zend faretay *cold/ Eng, eoldy 
which seem to show that the common base 
was scaretay and that the Celts reasoned from 
cold to solidity. 
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can, * a song/ eanuj * to sing, to crow,* Gkr. Aakuj 

' a cock.' 
hady ^ seed/ Lat sattia* 
Aqfj ' summer/ Skr. samd^ ^year/ Zend Aama, 

' smnmer.' 
&z/^, ^ salt,' Aalltj ^ salty, salted/ Ir. aalanny 

^ salt/ Gr. aX99 Lat. salj Eng. soA. 
j9a, 'what/ Ir. ca, Skr. Aa«, 'who/ Lat quo-^ in 

^z^ti^y Groth. hvasy Eng. ^^. 
ji?aa, ' the whooping-cough/ Skr. A(!«, * to cough/ 0. 

Eng. hTvostarij * to ^(>5^, to cough/ Gter. Austen. 
tarwy 'a bull/ Ir. tarbA, Ghiulish tarvoSy Zend. 

tAaurva {=tAarva)j 'violent, strong, hard/ 

Lat. tarvus : it is not certain that these words 

are connected, but in any case ianv cannot be 

identified with the Latin taurtis. 

E. The vowel ^ for Aryan ^ occurs in Welsh, in 
common with other European languages, in a 
good many words, of which the following are 
a few : — 

od-feTy ' to restore,' from the same origin as Gr. 
^pc0, Lat. fero : Skr. bAar, ' to bear. ' 

credy * belief,' Ir. creitemy Lat. credo : Skr. fraddAd, 
'trusting, faithful.' 

cAweeAy ' six,' Ir. d^, Gr. If, Lat sex : Skr. sAasA. 

deffy ' ten,' Gr. Se#ca, Lat. deceniy Goth. tcUAuiiy Eng.. 
ten: Skr. dagan. 
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delheu^ * right, south,' 0. Ir. dess, Gr. Ze^io^y Lat. 

dexter: Skr. dakshina. 
ebol^ * a colt,' 0. Ir. ecky ^ a horse,' Lat. equtis, 0. 

EDg. eoh: Skr. cu^a. 
gen^ * the chin,' Gr. yeiorv, Lat. ^^wa, Goth. kinnuSy 

Eng. C/im; Skr. ^a;^e^. 
kebj * besides, without,' 0. Ir. secky Lat. secus. 
heby * quoth,' Gr. eairere (theme (reir), Lat. in-secey 

Lith. sakaUy ^ I say,' Ger. sageriy Eng. day. 
A^», ^ old,' 0. L". seUy Gr. ej/17 (/eoi i/^a), Lat. senex : 

Skr. «awa. 
mely * honey,' Ir. m/, Gr. /aA-a, Lat. ^«^/, Goth. 

wilitk, 
mellty ^ lightenings,' 0. Prussian, mealdey ^ a 

lightening,' 0. Bulg. mliinij, 
melyUy ^ yellow, tawny,' Gr. /jAja<:y gen. /jJxavo^y 

* black, dark, blue,' Lith. mSlyncLSy * blue : ' 

Skr. malinay * dark, black.' 
merchy * a girl, a daughter,' Lith. mergdy * a girL* 
nefy ' sky, heaven,' 0. Ir. nenty Gr. vijxysy Lat 

nebuluy 0. Bulg. Tiebo, * heaven.' 
seTy * stars,' Gr. aa-Trjpy Lat. 5^^/&t, Eng. star : Skr. 

staraSy * stars.' 
^^c^, * love, affection,' Ir. searCy Gr. cripyfOy * I 

love,' cTopyriy * love or natural affection.' 

/. Aryan i is represented in 0. Welsh by i, 
written y in Mod. Welsh, and % or y indiffe- 
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rently in the intervening period. But in 
most cases the y of Mod. Welsh has taken 
the place of other vowels, while the instances 
where it is the representative of an i of Aryan 
or even European standing are comparatively 
few. The following may be mentioned : — 

dytVy * a day/ he-Myw, ^ to-day/ Gr. evSuy: (= 
€if&ifo^)j ^ at midday/ Lat. diUj diurnus 
(= dtus-nus) : Skr. diva^ * heaven, day.' 

ktfipy fem. ke^py ^ dry, not giving milk,' Gr. urxyo^^ 

* dry,' Lat sicctiSy Zend hiskuj * dry ; ' the 
Welsh, the Greek, and the Zend forms seem 
to be the results of reduplication — si-siqv- or 

mysCy as in yn mysCy ^ in the midst of,' Gr. fiiyvvfUy 

fuayta, Lat. misceOy Eng. miXy Skr. miksL 
nyfioy * to snow,' from a root snighv, whence also 

Gr. vl^iy Lat. nitiffuit, ningitj or nimt^ ' it 

snows,' Eng. snow : Zend ^izh. 
py^ * what, which ' (now superseded by pa)^ Gr. 

t/?, t/, Lat. quiSj quidj Oscan pid: Skr. kim. 
ydj * corn,' 0. Ir. itkj gen. etko, Lith. phuSy 

* mid-day, mid-day meal : ' Skr. pitUy ' food, 
sustenance.' 

0. In a good many instances d has taken the place 
of &y at a date probably falling within the 
limits of the history of the Welsh language, 
but in others it seems to be, as already 
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suggested, of older standing, as may be 
gathered from its appearance in the corre- 
sponding forms in other languages nearly 
related to Welsh, as in the following in- 
stances : — 

colly ^ hazel/ 0. Ir. colddsj ^ columns/ Lat. 
corubis (= C09idu8)y Eng. hazel. 

dofy ^ tame/ Lat domare^ ^ to tame/ Eng. tame. 

mochy ^ soon, quick/ Ir, mochj Lat mox : Skr. 
majishu. 

noethy ^ naked/ It. nochty Lat nudus {=zno{g)mdu8)j 
Goth, naqvathsy Eng. naked. 

noSj * night/ AenoetA, ^ to-night/ trannoethy * over- 
night, the day after,' literally trana noctemy 
Mod. Ir. dnochty ' to-night,' Gr. wf , gen. 
wKTiky Lat noxy gen. noctiSy Lith. naktis, 
Goth. noAtSy Eng. niffAt: Yedic Skr. noAti. 

{ = op)y as in o tAry efey ^ if he turn,' Lat. nec- 
cpirmSy in-opinuSy opinio y 0. Norse, efy ify 
* doubt,' Ger. ob^ Eng. if. 

og or ogedy ^a harrow,' Lat occay Lith. akXczoSy 
eAiczoSy 0. H. Ger. egiddy Mod. Ger. egge. 

pobiy ^ to bake,' Gr. •n-eWco, future 9re^, Lat. 
coquo : Skr. pac. 

TcytA (for oitA = oct)y ^ eight,' Ir. oehty Gr. o/rra>, 
Lat octOy Eng. eigAt : Skr. asAfan. 

U. Aryan v is represented in 0. Welsh by u, 
written in Mod. Welsh w: however, the in- 
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stances where the original u may perhaps not 

have been modified are comparatively few, 

such as the following : — 
cnm^ ' dogs,' Ir. coUy Gr. xvveiy Lat. canes^ Eng. 

koundSy Skr. ^dnaSy ^unas. 
drwffy * bad,' Ir. droch-^ Ger. triLg,^ * deception/ fe- 

triigerij *to deceive,' Skr. druh^ Uo injure, to 

harm,' Zend drujy ^to lie.' 
dwfn^ ' deep,' 0. Ir domnUy ' depth,' Lith. dubus^ 

*deep, hollow,' 0. Bulg. diino {z=LduIm6)y 

^ ground ' (compare Ir. domhany ' the world '), 

Goth. diupSy Meep,* 0. Eng. deop^ Mod. 

Eng. deep, 
judy in the 0. Welsh names Judgual^ Margetjudj 

now Idwal and Meredudd^ comes from the root 

YUDH, whence also Ir. iodknach^ ' armed,' Gr. 

wfjuvrjy * a battle,' Skr. yudh^ ' to fight,' 
rkwdy ^ rust,' Lat. russus^ Ger. rostetij ^ to rust,' 

Eng. rusty from the root rudh, whence Welsh 

rhvddy * red,' and its congeners. 

A 

A. Aryan d seems to have in Early Welsh 
acquired a guttural sound, which passed into 
6j yielding in'Mod. Welsh o and awy the latter 
being used in monosyllables, and the former 
in most other words as Welsh is now pro- 
nounced ; the instances are numerous — take 
the following : — 
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brawdy ^ a brother/ pi. hrodyr^ Ir. hrdJthair^ Lat. 

frdter^ Eng. brother^ Skr. bhrdtar. 
chwioryddy * sisters ' (sing, chwaer), Lat. sororeSy 

Eng. sisters, Skr. svasdras. 
dawHy ^ a gift in the sense of talent or genius/ Ir. 

ddnj Lat. ddnum, 0. Bulg. cfanif. 
/fewn, *full/ Ir. Idn, Lat. plenuSy Skr. prdna,' 
llawr, * floor,' Ir. far, Eng. ^(W. 
modryby *an aunt,' from the word for mother, 

which is lost in Welsh, but is in Irish mdtAair, 

Gr. fiTfrqpy Doric fidrffp, Lat. rndter^ Eng. 

mother, Skr. meitor. 

Ey Z It is not supposed that the parent-speech 
had 6y and it is doubtful whether it had { ; 
even supposing that it had the latter, I have 
failed to trace a single instance down to Welsh. 
The nearest approach to this would be the 
case of Welsh byw, * quick, living,' 0. Ir. beo, 
biuy and Welsh byw, ' a life or lifetime,' 0. Ir. 
biUj in Fiacc's Hymn (Stokes' Goidelica, p. 
128), Greek filo^ ; but Latin vivtcSj Sanskrit 
jivay and their cognates can hardly be said to 
prove beyond doubt that the i was originally 
long. It is, however, probable that S had 
replaced (i in a few Celtic words, or even 
passed into I, before the separate history of 
Welsh or Irish can be said to have begun. The 
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instances alluded to are those where Welsh and 

Irish have i answering to Latin e, as follows : — 
pvir, * true,' Ir. Jiry Lat. veruSy Goth, virjan (in 

tuzverjan)y ^ to believe,' Ger. rodkry * true.' 
hxTy ' long,' Ir. 5ir, Lai sdriLSj ' late,' Goth. seitAuSy 

' late.' 
rAiy • a king,' 0. Ir. riy gen. n^, Gaulish Dumno^ 

riXy Duhno-reiXy Dubno-reXy Catu-rigeSy Lat. 

rexy gen. rSgiSy Goth, reiksy Skr. tdjan. 
tiry Mand,' Ir. tiry Lat. terray * the earth.' 

U. Nearly the same remark applies to t2 as to t. 

Au From the different representatives of ai in 
the various Aryan languages it has been 
inferred that the primitive Aryans had two 
kinds of this diphthong, which glottologists 
would distinguish as ai and di: the case 
is, however, not quite so clear as it looks in 
some books. Now, at a certain stage in the 
history of Welsh, ai had become oiy which 
has since been differentiated by causes to be 
noticed later into oe and ;z^ in Mod. Welsh. 
The ordinary Irish representatives are ia and 4, 
The following words are instances in point : — 

bloesCy ^ imperfect or indistinct in one's pronun- 
ciation,' Skr. mUcchay ^a foreigner, a bar- 
barian :' Sanskrit ch = sk. 
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coedy ' wood, trees/ Ir. dad-cholum^ ' a wood- 
pigeon/ Lat. bu-cStum^ * a pasture for cattle,' 
Groth. kaithiy * a heath, field,' haifMvisks, 
* wild,' Eng. heathy heathen. 

coel, *aogury, superstition, belief,' Ir. cSly Goth. 
hailSy * whole, uninjured,' hailjauy * to cure,' 
Eng. healy health. 

drcyf'^ in dwyfol (also dTm/wot)^ ' divine,' 0. Ir. dia^ 
gen. diiy * God,' Lat. divus^ Skr. deva^ * god- 
like, divine, a god.' 

hwy (= sa-i)y hwynt^ ^ they, them,' Ir. iad^ Gr. ot, al 

prm/y * who,' Ir. ria, c4y Lat. quei^ quae (more com- 
monly quiy quai)y Umbr. poi^ 'who' — the 
same particle i appears for instance in the 
Lat. h(BC {— ha^Uoe)y and Gr. ovrotri. 

Ai. Aryan di makes u in Welsh, now pronounced 
nearly like the ii of the Germans. It was 
derived from di by a process similar to that 
whereby ot assumed the sound of v in Modern 
Greek, before both became identical with I in 
pronunciation. The Old Irish equivalent was 
oi or oe^ now written ax) (aoi), and pronounced 
in some parts like the uee of queen accord- 
ing to O'Donovan : as pronounced in Galway, 
it seems to me to lie between our Welsh u 
and i. The following instances may here be 
mentioned : — 
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cul^ * narrow/ Ir. caoL 

cynudj ' fuel,' 0. Bulg. gnetiti^ ' to kindle,' 0. 
Prassmn, knaistiSy ^ a firebrand,' 0. H. Ger. 
gneisto, * a spark.' 

Imd^ ' a charm, a spell,' Lith. saitaSy * sorcery,' 0. 
Norse seidhr^ ' a kind of sorcery or magic,' 
Ger. seid. 

kuferiy ^ cream,' 0. H. Ger. seimy Mod. H. Ger. 
Aonig-seim, ' run-honey,' Eng. seamy ' lard/ 
whence our sainiy ' grease,' has been borrowed. 

tu (for tuf)y ' side,' Ir. taobh. 

ud'y in antidoriy * a false oath, perjury,' 0. Ir. oet/i, 
Goth. aitkSy Ger. eidy Eng. oath. 

uuy * one,' 0. Ir, oiny Mod. Ir. aony Lat. oinos 
(later iinus)y Goth. ainSy 0. Eng. aw. Mod. 
Eng. oney cUonCy onb/y an — the pronunciation 
of one as nmn was originally that of a parti- 
cular dialect like wuts for oatSy and an is the 
Old Eng. an (that is an) shortened owing to 
the proclitic pronunciation of the numeral 
when used as an indefinite article : the Ger- 
mans of late sometimes distinguish an and 
(me as ein and din respectively.. 

Au. Even supposing that the primitive Aryans 
distinguished two kinds of oMy which is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful, it seems to be quite 
hopeless to separate their respective repre- 
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sentatives in the modern languages of the 
Celts. In Welsh they are u and uw (pro- 
nounced like German u followed by Grerman 
u) ; the latter is used only in a few words, 
mostly before cA; otherwise u and uw take 
their places like o and aw. The Irish equi- 
f alents are ua and 6, Take the following 
instances : — 

dun, ^a knee/ Lat. clitnis, Lith. szlaunis, Skr. 
^oni. 

rhuddy ^ red/ Ir. ruadh, Lat. rufuSy Goth, raudsy 
Ger. rothy Eng. red. 

tudy ^ nation, country,' Breton tudy * men, a people,' 
Ir. tuatky ^ a people, a nation,' Gaulish toutiuSy 
Oscan toutOy Goth, tkiuday Ger. DetUschy 
* Dutch or German.' 

buwchy ^ a cow,' pi. buchody Cornish biv4:hy Breton 
bioc^hy all with a final s irregularly represented 
Y by c^but bu and buw also occur, in Welsh, Ir. 
bSy Gr. /8o(J9, Lat. bdSy Eng. coWy Skr. nom, 
gau^y gen. gds. 
>CDuWy * God,' also Duwch with ch (as in buwch)^ 
and only vulgarly used in Duwch army I! 
which corresponds to the German exclamation 
Du lieber Gottf Gr. ZeO^y voc. Zeuy Lat. Jou- 
piteTy Skr. nom. dyauSy voc. dyausy ' sky, 
heaven,' Dyaushpitary * Heaven- father.' 

ttn?rf, ^porridge,' 0. Cornish ioty Breton ioty 0. 
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Ir. ithj Lat. jusy * broth/ Lettish jduty * to 
mix meal up in water,' Skr. yuSj yusAay * pea- 
soup/ d-yavanaj ^ a pot-ladle or some similar 
utensil.' 

ucAely * high/ uwcA, ' higher/ uchqfy * highest/ Ir. 
uasalj ^ high, noble/ Gaulish tcxel-y in Uxela, 
Uxellodunum; and probably ov^afia irP Pto- 
lemy's Ov^afia Bap/ca is identical with our 
uchafy so that we might call the place * Upper 
Barca : ' the root would seem to have been 
(mk% (as in Gr. av^dvai) from atigiy as in Lat. 
augeOy ^ I increase/ attctuSy ^ enlarged, in- 
creased, great, abundant,' 0. Prussian auktai-, 
* high,' Lith. auksztaSy * high.' 

Cnuwchy cuwchy lluwchy rkuwchy are other Welsh 
words with uwy which is replaced by u when a 
syllable is added, but their origin is obscure. 

The foregoing are a few points which it was 
thought necessary to mention in the vowel system 
of Welsh : now some of the principal changes and 
modifications which have obtained in it must be 
considered somewhat more at leisure. Some of 
them, such as those involved in the history of awy 
ny, uWy have already been touched upon. For it 
is impossible, language being in a constant state 
of flux and change, to discuss its organism alto- 
gether apart from its pathology, so to say, however 
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neat such a plan may look in theory. To begin 
with the evolution of aw from 4, this seems to 
mean that d passed in the course of time into a 
sound identical, or nearly identical, with the 
English vowel in hall and draw^ and that, where 
it was not eventually shortened, yielding o^ it was 
diphthongised into aw, which we now write aw. 
As to the date of the transition, no instance of 
au occurs in the earlier class of Welsh inscrip- 
tions, so it may be presumed that it did not take 
place before the 7th century. For a parallel to it 
we need not go further than English : take, for 
instance, the Old English word stdn^ that is stan^ 
which is now written stone^ and pronounced ^town 
with a long o followed by a more or less percep- 
tible n?, or with some modification of that diphthong, 
seldom if ever with a long {? pure and simple. To 
this might be added plenty more, such as hone^ 
homCy rope^ for the 0. English bdriy hdm^ rdpy re- 
spectively. But for a perfect parallel consult 
the Swabian pronunciation of German — witness 
Schwaub and aubend for Schwab and abend: nor is 
the change unknown in Sanskrit. 

With respect to oe and Tjy, it is not quite cer- 
tain what the Kymric starting-point should be 
assumed to have been. But reasoning backwards 
from the loan-words which have rvy in Mod. 
Welsh for Latin ^, one is led to the conclusion 
that for some time after the Boman occupation 
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the antecedent of 72?^ in native words mast have 
also been &j or some such a diphthong as ei^ which 
could be taken for e. Either & or ei would here 
do, but the advantage of simplicity is on the side 
of the former when one comes to assign the com- 
mon Qoidelo-Kymric prototype of Welsh Toy^ oe^ 
on the one hand, and Irish 4^ ia^ on the other. 
So among the steps whereby S yielded oiy whence 
wy and oe were differentiated, we should have to 
reckon eiy eiy at, which would make the series e^ 
iij aij oi. The earlier of these steps are fairly 
exemplified in the ordinary English pronunciation 
of such words as namey paper^ as ne^rriy p&per^ 
neimj pSiper^ or even ndimy pdiper, with a long e 
or a followed by a more or less marked z, which 
so frequently mars the English pronunciation of 
French words containing a long e^ as the w 
sound in stone does in that of French words 
involving long o. The later steps in the series 
are well known in Irish, where such instances as 
croinn for crainriy genitive of crann, * a tree,' boill 
for bailly ' members,' and toibrCy taibrey ^ give,' 
frequently occur, and illustrate a tendency which 
is perpetuated in the Anglo -Irish pronunciation, 
which makes the English words finey I, linCy into 
fainey oiy loirty approximately. 

In the case of u and uwy it is probable that the 
Aryan cLu which they represent had become a 
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Goidelo-Kymric d (or du)j whence the Irish de- 
rived their J, tia, while the Welsh changed it into 
a broad A, and later into the narrow u of Mod. 
Welsh. For this is the ordinary representative 
of both Latin d and tt, as in llafur^ ^ labour,' from 
Latin loMr-is, ffunen^ * a line, a. cord/ itomfunis^ 
and addum^ ^ an ornament/ from ad&m-o. In the 
few native words already noticed this ti was diph- 
thongised into uw^ and that, it would seem, at no 
recent date, as we appear to detect traces of it in 
the Breton bioe*h^ * a cow,' and the Cornish ioty 
* porridge,' where the Welsh is buwch and t^nxL 

Before leaving these points, a word may not be 
out of place as to the Irish la and ua^ or ia and 
f/a, as they are more commonly written : the i and 
u are long, and followed by only a very slight 
touch of a. They remind one somewhat of the 
Lithuanian diphthongs ie and tio^ also written e and 
u. But whether the way they were arrived at was 
the same, or nearly the same, is not evident : in 
the case of the Irish ones the steps probably were 
^, ia^ ia, and <J, da, Ha, respectively. No certain 
traces of either diphthong are known in the early 
Ognjic inscriptions of Ireland, and they date, pro- 
bably, after the 6th century. 

Here it may be asked why such cases of vowel 
modification, which I have ventured to call, in the 
absence of a better word, diphthongisation, should 
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take place in Welsh, Irish, EDglish, or any other 
language. If you consult musicians on the matter, 
they will tell you that a long and sustained note 
has a tendency to lose its quality and change its 
pitch : in other words, " there is naturally a great 
difficulty in prolonging a sound at the same pitch 
and with the same quality .of tone," as Mr Ellis 
observes in the fourth volume of his work on 
Early English Pronunciation^ p. 1273. He does 
not dismiss the question without pointing clearly 
to the source of the difficulty : ** To retain the 
vowel quality for a sensible time requires an un- 
natural fixity of muscle, and consequently relaxa- 
tions constantly occur, which alter the vowel 
quality." Thus it turns out to be simply a ques- 
tion of muscle, and the difficulty of prolongiog 
a vowel sound unmodified is exactly of the same 
kind as that which one would soon feel in trying 
to hold one's hand up steadily for a length of 
time, a method of torture which was well known 
to Welsh schoolmasters when I was a boy. 

The phonetic change here in question has justly 
been called one of the great alterative forces 
in language ; the latter, however, holds itself 
free to have recourse also to the kind of change 
exemplified in the reduction of diphthongs into 
single vowels. Of this instances have already 
been alluded to, as where Aryan &i and au were 
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supposed to have been reduced in the Goidelo- 
Kymric period to 6 and 6^ also Aryan di into u^ 
whereby the continuators of Aryan di and au as- 
sumed the same form. But the common Goidelo- 
Kymric antecedent of the Welsh u to which 0. 
Irish oi corresponds, may^ as far as we now can 
see, be presumed to have been ai or oi. As a 
parallel to the reduction of Welsh oi into u may 
be mentioned the case of Greek oi, which had in 
the 11th century or earlier got to be sounded 
like V — hence the habit of calling the latter v 
^IriXoi/j just as € was called i '^iXflv when at had 
acquired its value — before its sound (v = oc) was 
modified into that of t or 97, as in the Greek of the 
present day. I might dwell on the almost iden- 
tical treatment of 0. Irish oi in Mod. Irish, where 
the digraph ao has the sound of Welsh t, or 
one between that and Welsh u. The English 
and Latin parallels are less striking ; but if you 
trace 0. Latin oinos to the more common forms 
untiSy una^ ununiy and down into the French un 
unCy the analogy between the history of the latter 
and that of the Welsh un is in every respect very 
close. The same kind of change is not unknown 
in the dialects of Mod. Welsh : for instance, the 
pronunciation prevalent in many, if not most, 
parts of S. Wales of such words as doe, * yester- 
day,' oes, * is/ traed, ' feet,' liaetAy ' milk,' is do, 6Sy 
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trddy ll&th : so the e and y brought together by the 
elision of a y form a modern diphthong liable to 
be simplified as in tymas or temas for teymaSy * a 
kingdom,' and in Anglesey and Carnarvonshire 
snch plurals as tar/eydd, 'umltitvideBy^ and porfeyddj 
* pastures,* become torfydd emd por/ydd: so Lleyn^ 
the western third of the latter county, is now in- 
variably called Llyn.^ 

All the foregoing cases of reduction of diph- 
thongs fall under the head of assimilation, which 
has been noticed more than once on a former 
occasion. Now there are other kinds of assimila- 
tion which play a part in the vowel economy of 
Welsh, but before they can be discussed to advan- 
tage the nature of vowels must be studied more 
closely than has hitherto been done here. Now 
the vowels belong to the category of musical 
sounds, and those who wish to study them as such 
could not do better than begin by carefully reading 
the first part of Professor Helmholtz's great work 
on The Sensations of Tone as a Physiological Basis 
for the The&ry of- Music^ lately translated into 
English by Mr. A. J. Ellis: also part H. 11. 
of his Appendix xix. to Helmholtz's text, and 
Chapter xi. of the fourth volume of his own work 
already alluded to. On Early English PronuTKna- 
tiony especially pp. 1272-1281. I find that the 
best thing I can do is to copy here briefly their 
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views, as far as they serve to throw light on Welsh 
phonology. 

Sounds are distingaished into noises and mu- 
sical tones, by which are not meant the intervals 
of tones and semitones. The difference between 
the former is that the sensation of a musical tone 
is due to a rapid periodic motion of the sonorous 
body, and the sensation of a noise to non-periodic 
motions. The vowels, though they are of the for- 
mer description, may, owing to the friction q{ the 
breath against the parts of the mouth, contain an 
admixture of noise, which it is the business of the 
singer to eliminate. Musical tones in their turn 
are distinguished by their force or loudness, by 
their pitch or relative height, and by their quality. 
Their force or loudness depends on the extent or 
amplitude of the. oscillations of the particles of the 
vibrating body ; that is, the longer the distances de- 
scribed by the said particles, as measured from their 
position of rest, the louder the tones produced. 

Their pitch or relative height depends solely on 
the length of time each vibration oc^pies, or, as 
it is more usually put, on the number of vibrations 
made in a second : that is called the vibrational 
number of the sonorous body, and the greater it is, 
the bigher the pitch of the tone it gives. Methods 
have been invented for the reckoying of vibrations, 
and it is found that, if they sink so low as about 
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30 per second, the ear can scarcely collect them 
into a series : others follow one another with such 
rapidity as to coant by thousands in a second. In 
other words, musical tones are roughly said to 
range between 40 and 4000 vibrations in a second, 
and to extend over seveu octaves, while those 
which are audible at all range between 20 and 
38,000 a second, and extend over eleven octave^, 
which will serve to show the marvellous capacity the 
ear has of distinguishing sounds in respect of pitch. 
Musical tones differ in quality, as when we 
distinguish the human voice from the note of an 
organ, although it may be of the same loudness 
and pitch ; this is, farther, said to depend on the 
form of vibration, which, in its turn, may vary 
indefinitely. For example, it may be pendular or 
resemble the swings of a pendulum, as in the case 
of a tuning-fork ; or they may be like the motions 
of a hammer which is uplifted by a water-wheel at 
regular interval s, as in the case of a string excited 
by a violin-bow. Mathematicians and physicists 
classify musical tones into simple and compound, 
without including in the latter term chords, which 
they regard as composite tones. Leaving these 

last altogether on one side, the only tones they 

• 

look at as simple are those produced by pendular 
vibrations, and all others they analyse into pen- 
dular ones. This resolution of all other vibrations 
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into pendular ones was in the first instance 
arbitrary and a mere matter of convenience, but 
Helmholtz and others have shown that it has a 
meaning in nature, and they consider it as proved 
that the organism of the ear is such that it per- 
ceives pendular vibrations alone as simple tones, 
and resolves other periodic motions of the air into 
a series of pendular vibrations, hearing the simple 
tones which correspond to these simple vibra- 
tions. Thus when a tone is produced, say c, on 
the violin, a practised ear hears not only c, but 
also its octave c\ the fifth of the latter ff\ the 
second higher octave c\ and so on, as follows : — 



ei 



^^^ 



c, C, g', c", e", g". h'% C", d'", e'". 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 9. 10. 

Here <?, the lowest note, is the fundamental or 
prime partial tone ; it is also generally the loudest, 
and gives its pitch to the whole tone. C^ is the 
first (harmonic) upper partial, and it makes twice 
as many vibrations per second : / is the second 
upper partial, and makes thrice as many vibrations 
as c: so with the others, which become fainter 
and fainter the higher they go. It is to be ob- 
served that any interference with the relative 
force or loudness of any partial tone or tones is 
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recognised by the ear as a change of quality of 
the compound tone ; and vice versa the quality of 
a compound tone depends on nothing whatever 
but the relative force of the partial tones : it is 
important to keep this resolution, in the last resort, 
of quality into considerations of quantity in mind 
as we go on. The question of the composition of 
toneSv has been also successfully attacked from 
another direction ; for Helmholtz has been able to 
I)roduce given tones by means of suitable com- 
binations of the simple tones of forks tuned to 
the respective pitches of the partials they are to 
stand for. 

Another meaning which this resolution of musi- 
cal tones has in nature appears in the phenomena 
of sympathetic resonance. An instance or two 
will explain what is meant by the term : — Gently 
touch one of the keys of a pianoforte so as merely 
to raise the damper, and then sing a note of the 
corresponding pitch, forcibly directing the voice • 
against the strings of the instrument : the note 
will be heard from the pianoforte when you have 
ceased to sing. When the strings of two violins 
are in exact unison, and one is excited by the bow, 
the other will begin to vibrate. It is well known 
that bell-shaped glasses can be put into violent 
motion by singing their proper tone into them. 
Lastly, the vibrations of a fork which has been 

H 
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Btrnck are rendered more strongly andible by 
being held near the mouth of a bottle or any 
other resonance chamber in which the air is of the 
same pitch as the fork. As to the pitch of the 
air in a bottle, anybody, however dull he may be, 
may experiment on that : for instance, if you blow 
over the mouth of a bottle when it is empty, you 
will find that it yields a deeper and more hollow 
sound than when it has been half filled with 
water, and that its pitch will be still higher when 
it is filled nearly up to the neck. 

In the case of the voice, the tones are produced by 
the vocal chords in the larynx, and they are of the 
compound nature already described ; and the cavi- 
ties lying between the vocal chords and the lips 
form one or more resonance chambers by which 
the tones produced in the vocal chords are in- 
fluenced. The mouth in speaking assumes a great 
variety of shapes, and as many of the latter as 
imply also a difference of pitch of the resonance 
chambers they form will exercise a different in- 
fluence on the quality of the tone ; for resonances 
differing in pitch reinforce different partial tones, 
which is at once recognised by the ear as a 
change of quality of the compound tone. When, 
for instance, the resonance cavity of the mouth is 
at its full length in ordinary pronunciation, its 
pitch is lowest, and it reinforces the prime partial 
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tone, which then yields onr w (English oo) : com- 
pare the case alluded to of the empty bottle. 
When the same resonance cavity is at its shortest, 
and its pitch, consequently, high, it reinforces the 
very high partials, and the vowel produced is 
Welsh i: compare the case of the bottle filled with 
water nearly up to the neck. An intermediate state 
of the resonance causes the reinforcement of some 
of the lower partials, thus producing our a : com- 
pare the case of the bottle half filled with water. 
Of course the pitch of the tone is here assumed to 
be constant as produced by the vocal chords, and 
the pitch of the resonances to vary : it is to this 
variation that we owe all the tone-qualities which we 
write in Welsh a, e^ e, Oy u, w, and to nothing else. 
Professor Helmholtz has succeeded in com- 
pounding the tones of the more common vowels 
from the simple tones of tuning-forks, thereby 
also assigning the relative force of the different 
partials required to make up each vowel : in 
other words, he can make his forks, which he 
regulates by means of electricity, sing out the 
German vowels a, ^, z, {?, w, which I roughly ven- 
ture to treat as equivalent to our a, Cy e, o w. 
Many experiments have been made by different 
men to ascertain the exact pitch or vibrational 
number of the resonance cavities for the vowels. 
One of them has arrived at the following results 
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when the vocal chords are tuned to b^ and c' is 
assumed to make 256 vibrations in a second : — 

Vowel Wy Oj a, e^ i. 

Note b^, b\, V\,y\ h"\ 

Vibrational No.... 224, 448, 896, 1792, 3584. 

According to this, the pitch of the resouance 
implied in the vowels rises an octave successively 
in the order here given : unfortunately, this simple 
relation is not corroborated by the experiments of 
other investigators. However, they do not so far 
differ as to establish another order of the vowels, 
though they do not find the intervals to be ex- 
actly the same. It will suffice for our purpose to 
assume, what is fully sustained by the present state 
of the evidence, namely, that the difference of re- 
sonance pitch between w and a is greater than be- 
tween w and ox and a, and so with the others. 
In other words, I would say that the vowels w^ o^ 
a, ^, 2, are separated each from the next to it by 
a single step, without insisting on the four steps 
being exactly equal. 

Should it, then, be found that w coming near 
a is modified into o^ or a coming near i is modified 
into e^ these and the like would clearly be cases 
of partial assimilation. Now assimilation of this 
description is well known to be a marked feature 
of the Finnic languages, but it is not unknown in 
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other langnages, and among them in Irish and 
Wdsh. The Irish instances have been discussed 
at some length by Ebel in Kuhn's Beitraege in the 
course of his Celtic studies in the first volume of that 
publication. I will confine myself to a brief men- 
tion of a few of the Welsh ones. Foremost among 
the latter may be mentioned the sequence u — a, 
making o — a in the history of simple adjectives 
such as these : crwm ^ curved, bent/ fem. crom^ 
crwn * round,' fem. cron^ dwfn * deep,' fem. 
dofn^ kwn * this,' fem. hon^ llwm ^ bare,' fem. 
llom^ and tnvm * heavy,' fem. trom. Now trwrriy 
troniy for example, points to a common Celtic pair 
of forms, trumba-s mas., trumbd fem.,' which be- 
came respectively in the course of time truwi and 
trumba^ the ending of the masculine having been 
discarded earlier than that of the feminine, which 
is supposed to have retained it until the a had 
caused the u to be assimilated into ^, whereby 
trumba became tromba : lastly the a disappeared, 
but not without thus leaving the feminine of the 
adjective a form distinct from the masculine. 
Trnm^ I may notice in passing,, is of the same 
origin as the English verb to throng and the Ger- 
man drang and druck^ the b of the trumb- it im- 
plies being the regular Celtic continuator of gv^ 
which is attested in the 0. Norse throngva^ * to 
press.' In the case of pwdr^ 'rotten,' fem. podry 
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the Latin adjective, from which these words are 
borrowed, seems to have been treated as though it 
were not ptdris^ but putrus^ putra. It is not to 
be inferred from these instances that the assimila- 
tion in question is confined to adjectives : most 
Welsh names of the feminine gender which 
happen to be monosyllables with the vowel o are 
illustrations of it. In a few cases a form with 
w has been suggested by that in o: thus from 
Latin Jurca we have fforcA and also ffrnyrch^ but 
both feminine : ffordd^ * a way,' yields the phrase 
ifforddj * away,' which is iffwrddin South Wales : 
so also crcd seems to be later than eodj which, 
though differing in gender, have the common 
meaning of the word bag. This much by way, of 
introduction to a word of considerable interest : 
Yenantius Fortunatus, a travelled Italian of the 
6th century mentions, among other musical in- 
stniments known in his day, a ^^ chrotta Britanna." 
This chrotta^ which I take to be his spelling of 
crottay is in point of form the prototype of our 
modern word crotA^ feminine, and in point of 
meaning of the masculine crwth; crotk now means 
the womb^ also the calf of the leg, while crwth 
means the crowd or rote, a box hollowed out of a 
piece of wood especially for holding salt, and a 
hump on the back. So, unless there were crutt 
and CTOtta synonymous in meaning, which is cer- 
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tainly very possible, one must conclude that crotta 
had all the meanings i^pientioned, that is to saj, 
until it suggested a corresponding masculine to 
share them with it. This view is confirmed by 
the fact that the Irish form cruit remains feminine, 
and means both a crowd or fiddle and a hump on 
the back. The crwth was undoubtedly so called 
from it shape, and the word for it appears to be of 
the same origin as the Greek /cvpro^j Kvpri]^ xvprov^ 
* curved, arched, round, humped, convex.' 

Similarly among the instances of the sequence 
i-^a making e — a, the gender adjectives claim 
the first place ; the following are some of them : 
bryck * freckled,' fem. brecA^ byr * short,' fem. ber^ 
crych * crisped,' fem. crech^ gwlyb ' wet,' fem. 
ffwleby gwych ^ brave, fine, noble,' fem, gwechj 
llym * sharp,' fem. llem^ melyn ^ yellow,* fem. 
melen. Here brychj brechj for instance, stand for 
bricc^ brecca = bricca ; but I hesitate to include 
in the same category the adjective gvoyn^ ' white/ 
fem. gwen^ the antecedents of which may have 
been not vind,, verulay but vendy venda^ for the 
Breton form is gwenn of both genders, and while 
the syllable vend occurs several times in our early 
inscriptions, vind is unknown in them.^ In this 
case the assimilative action of the a of the feminine 
would have been simply negative, with the effect 
of preventing the e passing into y as in the 
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mascnline. To the foregoing may be added one or 
two adjectives from Latin, such as ffyrf^ ^ strong, 
stout, solid,' fem. fferf^ from Jirmus^ firynxi; and 
sychy *dry,' fem. %eck^ from siccus, sicca; nor are 
there wanting instances of nouns such as cylched^ 
^ a bedding or bedcover/ from culcita^ manege * a 
glove,' from manicaj and gramadeg^ ' a grammar,' 
from grammatica. There is, however, a native 
Welsh ending eg = -ica, as in daeareg, * geology/ 
from doLeaVy * earth,' and Cymraeg, * the Welsh 
language,' for some such a form as ComJbragica^ the 
masculine being Cymreigy ^ Welsh,' for Combragic. 
There are also in use in Welsh the feminine termi- 
nations ell {='illa) and es (='i^sa or -ista), as in 
the case of priddell^ ' mould, clod,' from priddy 
' soil, mould,' brenkineSy ^ a queen,' from brenhiUy 
' a king.' And one of the most useful terminations 
in the language is en (='inna or ^inda)^ which is 
matched in the masculine by -yn, as in melyriy 
melerij * yellow ' : take as examples cloreriy ^ a 
tail,' from clarcvy ^ covering, a lid,' daleUj * a leaf,' 
plural dailj seren, *ai5tar,' plural ser. 

There now remains the converse change of a — i 
into e — 2, which takes place indifferently, where 
the i remains and where it is blunted into y, as 
in the following instances: — Cyntefig 'pristine,' 
from cyntaf ' first,' glendid * cleanness,' from glan 
* clean,' heli *• brine,' from hal-en ' salt,' iechyd 
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* health,' from iacA * healthy,* plentyn * a child/ 
from plant * children/ rheffyn *a cord or rope,' 
from rhaff ^ a rope ; * these last belong to that 
extensive class of formations already referred to 
apropos of the ending en of the feminine. 

Further, the passing of a into ei — liable in 
Mod. Welsh to become ai — has commonly been 
attributed to the effect of an i; but this is not 
quite correct, for the occasion of the change is not 
the presence of the vowel i, but of the semi-vowel 
so written in Welsh, which it will here be ex- 
pedient to write j. The correctness of this view 
will appear to any one who is content to proceed 
from the known to the unknown. When the 
Welsh borrowed Latin words, they seem to have 
treated Latin i unaccented and followed by an- 
other vowel as^'; so we have hreich (now braich)^ 
' the arm/ from brachium; rhaidd^ ' a spear or pike,' 
from radius, * a staff, spoke, beam ; ' cyd-breinioffj 

* feeding together,* from prandium, * breakfast, the 
fodder of animals;' rAeibjOj * to snatch, bewitch,' 
from rapiOy * I seize, carry off, ravish, captivate ; ' 
yspaid, * a space of time,' from spatium. Simi- 
larly, Maria and Daniel, treated as dissyllables, 
yielded in Welsh Meir (now Mair) and Deinjoel 
(now Deinjol), So in native words such as 
lleidc^ad, * a slayer,' from lladd, * to kill,' edi/eir- 

joly ' repentant,' from edifavj ' sorry for, full of 
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regret for,' creijjon^ * scrapings/ from erafu^ ' \x> 
scrape/ and meibjon, ' sons/ from tnaby ^ a son.' 
Thns it seems natural to conclnde that such forms 
as ffeir (now ^afr), * a word,' stands for ffor-j-y with 
a termination — ^perhaps ja — ^which began with j^ 
bat which has altogether disappeared excepting 
that the j constantly reappears in related or de- 
rived forms, such as, for instance, in the case of 
ffaiVy the plnral geirjaUj * words,' or the derivative 
geirjad, ' a wording.' This category would inclnde 
a very large number of words, and among others 
such plurals as drein (now brain), ^ crows,' from 
brauj ^ a crow,' and the old neuter plurals of 
which the 0. Welsh entceiny ' names,^ may be 
taken as a specimen — ^this and the 0. Irish plural 
anmatm seem to point to a lengthened form, an- 
man-jaj^ Possibly, also, such third persons singu- 
lar of the Verb as ffeilly (^ he, she, it) can,' stands 
for galljat {= galja-ti), with which compare the X 
Lithuanian galiitj ^ I can.' The assimilation in 
all the examples here enumerated must have at first 
consisted in replacing the sequence a—j-^ by^— ^-z 
further preparation for the^' was made by making 
the latter into ei—J-. In Breton and Cornish this 
second step was never taken ; hence it is that 
to our breich and geir they oppose brecA and ger. 
But this is not unknown in Welsh itself: thus in 
the Liber LandavensiSy Bryckeinjog ' Brecknock- 
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shire ' is called Breckenjauc^ from Brjchan's name, 
and the name Meirchjon is there mostly given as 
Merehjon or MercAjatm, supposed to be the Welsh 
forms of the Latin Marcianus; nay even now cen- 
jog and celjog may be heard in Denbighshire, 
Anglesey, and probably other parts of North 
Wales, for ceinjoffy * a penny,' and ceiljogy ' a cock.' 
In a few instances a — ^- also becomes e — -j- and 
ei — ;;-, as in yspeil (now yspail)^ * spoil,' from Latin 
spoliumy and Emreia (less usual than Emrys)^ 
from Afnirosius. I have not yet observed any 
native instances in point. And where the original 
sequence was e—J-j we sometimes find it super- 
seded by ei — -j^^ as in teirthofij * the tertian ague,' 
from Latin tertianay and in urAeinjaethy which is 
Bometimes to be met with for the more usual 
unbennaeth^ ^ monarchy,' and in North Wales, 
heddyw^ ' to*day/ has passed through heddjw into 
/ ^'fljq^,^which is the prevalent pronunciation of 
the word there at the present day. 

As it is beyond the scope of this lecture to fol- 
low the Welsh vowels into all their details, atten- 
tion will now be directed to a number of changes 
which amount to a reorganisation of the whole 
system. But a few words must be premised on 
the tone or syllabic accent in Welsh, and the 
quantity or force of the vowels as regulated by it 
and the consonants immediately following them. 
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Welsh monosyllables have an independent accent 
with the 'exception of about a dozen proclitics. 
The great majority of longer words are paroxy- 
tones, and most of the exceptions are more ap- 
parent than real, being perispomena, such as 
glankdu, ' to cleanse/ from glanhd-u = glan-' 
ha{g)''Uj and cyfjanmhdd^ ^ justification,' from cyf- 
jawnhd-ad = cyi/jawnha(gYaxL Moreover, a few 
oxytones may still be heard, such as ymolch^ 
^ wash thyself.' In 0. Welsh, words accented on 
the final syllable seem to have been much more 
numerous than now, and to have included all 
words which had the diphthong aw (au) in it : 
take, for instance, hestaur, ^ a sextaritiSj a measure 
of capacity,' bardauly * bardic,' and the like. 
Welsh vowels, when single, admit of being pro- 
nounced in three ways — they may be either long 
or short, and, when short, they may be either 
open or closed. It will suflSce to call them long, 
short, and closed respectively. The long vowels 
are much of the same quantity as in English : 
thus our bod is pronounced like English bode with 
long 0. The short vowels also occur in. both lan- 
guages : the 2, for instance, of dinas^ * a city,' and 
and the y of myned^ * to go,' sound very nearly 
like the English i and o of dinner and money 
respectively. The closed vowels are those which 
are suddenly amd forcibly broken off or closed by 
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a succeediDg consonant : our pen^ ^ head,' tan^ 
^ under,* at^ ' to,' sound in this respect like the 
English words pen^ tan, at A word now as to 
their distribution : accented monosyllables have 
their single vowels long or closed, short ones 
being admissible only in the proclitics. Longer 
words, which are not perispomena, admit only 
short and closed vowels : short or closed in the 
tone-syllable, short only in other syllables ; and, 
conversely, all unaccented syllables have their 
single vowels shorL These distinctions have 
regard only to the quantity and force of the 
vowels, not to their quality ; for although a good 
ear could hardly fail to detect differences of qua- 
lity between the a's, for instance, in tdriy * a fire,' 
ta?iaUy * fires,' tdnjo^ ^ to fire,' the language treats 
them as the same a varying in quantity and force, 
and so they will here be dealt with. 

The triple pronunciation of the vowel is, as it 
has just been pointed out, recognised in English, 
but in Welsh it has been stereotyped into a sys- 
tem, the meaning of which it is the business of 
phonology to explain. The vowels of the Aryan 
parent-speech may be regarded as having come 
down into Early Welsh with values which may, 
roughly speaking, be called constant, whereas the 
value of those of Mod. Welsh, as far as regards 
their quantity and force, depends on their posi- 
tion. The question, then, is how they came to 
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exchange their constant values for positional 
values, and how comparative uniformity was 
elicited from the original variety. The cases to 
be taken into account range themselves into 
three groups : those where long vowels have been 
shortened, those where short vowels have been 
lengthened, and those where no perceptible change 
of force or quantity is attested. 

Take the first : that a long vowel should be short- 
ened when it occurs in an unaccented syllable seems 
to us^ with our modern way of marking the accented 
syllable by a greater stress of the voice, so natural 
as to require no remark, and we pass on to the 
same modification when it happens under the 
accent. This concerns the vowels u, t, and the 
Early Welsh continuator of Aryan 5. Thus u is 
shortened in iinoly ^ united,' and closed in tindeb^ 
^ union,' from ww, * one,' and so in other words. 
Traces of the operation of this law, which is 
general in Welsh, may be found in English ; 
witness such words as nose^ ndstril; vine, vine- 
yard; house^ hUsbandj hUssy ; nation^ ndtionaL 
It is not, however, confined to these more palpable 
cases, for Mr. Barlow finds that the syllable ex^ 
for instance, when pronounced by itself, appears 
in the diagram described by the marker of the 
logograph considerably longer than when it is 
spoken as a part of such a word as excommuni* 
cote; in the latter it becomes, he says in the 
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paper alreadj alluded to^ compressed, its length 
being shortened and its height increased. The 
reason for such a law is perhaps to be songht in 
the fact that the centre of gravity, so to speak, 
of a word is in the accented vowel : if that hap- 
pens to be in the final syllc^le, it may remain 
long; if not, there seems to exist- a sort of in- 
stinctive tendency to share the breath and time 
required for nttering that syllable between it 
and the remaining portion of the word. The 
ideal limit of this would be to devote exactly 
the same amount of breath and time to the pro- 
nunciation, for instance, of tdnau and tarty of 
national and nation. The comparatively rare oc- 
currence of such cases of vowel-shortening, due 
to the influence of the accent in Latin, still rarer 
in Greek, as well as the nature of the metres the 
Greeks and Eomans nsed in their poetry, seems 
to warrant the inference that the ancient accent 
mainly implied a difference of pitch, while ours 
in English and Welsh mainly means a difference 
of loudness or force, the change of pitch being 
mostly considered secondary, or passed over un- 
observed. As we go on it will appear by no 
means improbable that Welsh was adopting (or 
had already adopted) in the 8th century our 
modem accent in lieu of that which may be called 
the classical accent The effects of such a change 
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must have been very considerable on our vowel 
system, though they are exceedingly hard to de- 
fine. But as similar changes have occurred in the 
history of the majority of the modern languages 
of Europe, comparative phonology may reasonably 
be expected at some future day to solve the pro- 
blem satisfactorily. 

The next vowel is «, which we failed to detect 
as the continuator of Aryan i. It is even doubtful 
whether it was not sometimes i in Earlv Welsh, as 
well as L It would be hard, for instance, to prove 
that it was at any time long in the word elin : 
the cognate forms are Ir. uilley " ulnas," Eng. elly 
el'boWy Lat. ulna, Greek (uXei/*?, Skr. aratni; and 
it is certain that it never was long in anifel^ ^ an 
animal,' from Lat. animal or one of its oblique 
cases. However, even where it must have always 
been long in Welsh, as in gmr^ * true ' (Ir. fir^ 
Lat. veriLs)^ and din^ * a fort, a town ' (Ir. rfww, 
Eng. tonm)^ we find the quantity of the vowel 
short when a syllable is added, as in anwtreddy 
* untruth,' and dinaSy * a city,' and so in others. 

The fortunes of Aryan a in Welsh are still 
more interesting : towards the close of the Early 
Welsh period it had become 5, which by the 9th 
century had been diphthongised into aw (written 
au) in monosyllables and other words where it 
was accented in the final syllable, as in 0. Welsh 
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lauy now llaWy ^ a hand/ and paup^ now pawby 
^ everybody/ and the like ; bat in those positions, 
where long vowels are inadmissible, not only 
was its diphthongisation into aw arrested, bat the 
o was reduced sooner or later to o; so by the 
side of paup and Aestaur (sext&rius) 0. Welsh 
offers us popptUj * on every side/ and hestorjou^ 
the plural of hestaur, and so on. So it seems 
probable that the reorganisation of the Welsh 
vowel system came upon the vowel in question 
when it was o, but before it had begun to be 
diphthongised into aw. In Bede's Historia Eccle- 
siastical as edited by Mr. Moberly (Oxford, lS69), 
the proper names have been printed as they occur 
in the oldest manuscript of the work, which ia ' 
assigned to the year 737, and there the Abbot of 
Bangor who met Augustine is called DinooL 
Welsh tradition calls him Dunaut^ later DunawcL 
There can be no doubt as to the virtual identity 
of DtTioot and Dunaut^ nor, as I think, as to both 
being forms of the Latin name DonatuSy which 
was not unknown in Britain in the time of the 
Boman occupation, when many more Latin names 
were adopted by the Britons. Now Dinooi and 
DunazU show that Bede had the same difficulty in 
distinguishing Welsh u from i as the natives of 
South Wales have in our own day, and that his 

00 probably meant ^, which had not been diphthong- 

I 
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iBed. Bede is supposed to have lived from 672 
to 734, but he may have been copying; from an 
earlier writer. However, we should probably not 
be far wrong in supposing the reorganisation of 
the vowel system to have been in process during 
the century from 650 to 750 : probably it began 
long before, and it is certain that it lasted long 
after. It is worth while observing, that the same 
law which gives us au in monosyllables and S in 
longer words, has also been at work in Irish, as 
in the following words, which I copy from the 
Gram. CeUiea^ p. 18 z-^cliab^ " corbis," clebene^ 
" sporta ; ^^ Jiachy " Aebiixym^^ fechem^ "debitor ;" 
ffriaUy "jsol," ffrenCy " solis;" sliaby "mons," slebib, 
" montibus," to which I would add dia^ * god,' 
genitive d^i for dSvi. In the case of ua and 6 
more uncertainty prevails, but Zeuss (p. 23) gives 
kuary " hora," genitive kore^ and suasy " sursum," 
but i sosib " in altis." 

Next comes the group which comprises the 
cases of vowels undergoing a lengthening. This 
happens almost exclusively in monosyllables, and 
conversely it takes place in all monosyllables — 
provided they are not proclitics, or that their 
vowels are not already u, t, or a diphthong — 
which close with any one of the consonants ^, dy b ; 
ddyf; and n and /, where they were not formerly 
doubled or accompanied by another consonant 
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Take, for instance, the following words: gwdg^ 
* empty,' tad^ ' father,* pih^ ' a pip^/ hedd^ * a 
tomb,' ehf^ ' ill,' glan^ ' clean,' pwly * blunted ; ' 
if the word is lengthened by the addition of a 
syllable, then the vowel returns to its original 
quantity, as in b^ddau^ ^ tombs,' and glanachj 
' cleaner.' This process of lengthening the vowels 
of monosyllables was not complete in the early 
part of the 0. Welsh period : witness the Capella 
glosses hepp^ now -heb or eb^ * (JHoth,' atid nepp^ 
now Tiebj ' anybody.' Neither is it easy to ac- 
count for ; but it may be surmised that, as most 
of our monosyllables represent words originally of 
two (or sometimes more) syllables, the vowel of 
the leading syllable was reinforced by way of 
compensating for the discarding of the rest of the 
word, a long monosyllable being, metrically speak- 
ing, a better equivalent for a dissyllable than a 
short one. Possibly, also, the mistaken analogy 
of such forms as paup and popptu exercised an 
influence in the same direction. There is another 
consideration which is of more weight than the 
foregoing : in the earlier stages of the Aryan lan- 
guages the pitch-accent prevailed, and conse- 
quently a mode of pronunciation was usual which 
is far less so in those of their modern repre- 
sentatives, where the stress-accent is dominant. 
I allude to such words as Latin p^er^ bdnus. 
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These were not patter, bonntis, in spite of the 
French bon, bonne, nor pater, bonus, in spite of 
the Italian padre, buono, and the Anglo- Latin 
monstrosities payter^ bonmua. But enough has 
been said to show that such a word as bonus had 
a tendency, under the influence of the stress- 
accent, to become either bonntis or bonus. The 
latter represents the course with which the student 
of Welsh is mostly concerned. The same ten- 
dency is well known also in Modern Greek, where 
X0709 is now Xa)yo9, and it is widely stereotyped 
in Mod. High German, which is said to be dis- 
tinguished from Mid. H, German by its lengthen- 
ing the short tone-vowels followed by single con- 
sonants, as in geben, ^ to give,' and kahen, ' to 
have.' We have it also in English : take, the 
words ape, make, late, lame, which were formerly 
hpa, rriacian, l&ta, l&ma. The analogy between the 
English words and the Welsh ones in question is 
so complete — both lengthen the tone-vowels, and 
both discard the inflectional endings — that one 
cannot help suspecting their having been subjected 
to the operation of the same causes. 

In the foregoing enumeration of the consonants 
requiring long tone-vowels to precede them, no 
mention was made — the explanation required being 
somewhat different — of the rule, that the vowel 
must also be long before cA, th, ff, and s, as in 
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eochy * red/ crotAy ' the womb,' rhq^^ ^ a rope,' and 
fflctSy * blue, green, grey.' The antecedents of 
these spirants were respectiyely cc (or w), tt, ppy 
and ss (mostly for st) : take for instance our cocAy 
which is probably from coccuniy * scarlet,' and crothy 
which has already been traced to crotta : these 
were no doubt pronounced cSccum and crottUy which 
might be expected to have yielded in the first 
place cilcA and crS^A. These last would eventually 
become cocA and crdtAy owing to the analogy of the 
other cases already mentioned, and to the reaction 
on the vowels of the spirants, which, not being 
instantaneous in their pronunciation, are not 
favourable to a clean cutting off of the vowels 
preceding them. And so in the case of the other 
spirants, including Sy whence a difference between 
Irish and Welsh in words otherwise identical, 
such as fflas ; ours being pldSy while the Irish is 
ffl&s. Supposing the steps coccumy cikAy cocA were 
made out, we should still find a difficulty in as- 
Bigning the time when the short vowel was 
lengthened ; but Welsh verse offers a case of 
assonance which deserves a passing mention. 
Dafydd ab Gwilym (1340-J1400) makes ocAy *oh,' 
answer such words as cocAy /ed,' and clocAy ' a bell,' 
thus: 

« Och ! Och ! y Ddol Gk)ch wedi gwyl." 

Now the interjection is an exception, being pro- 
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nonnced not deh but och^ and snch assonances hare 
been supposed to show that its pronnnciation was 
formerly regular, that is deh. But the question 
may be put in two ways : has oeh been shortened 
contrary to analogy, or has it merely retained its 
original quantity of vowel contrary to analogy ? 
In the latter case it would follow that D. ab 
Gwilym spoke cGich^ c^Ay and not clocAj coch, as 
we do. 

So far of the vowels which change their quan- 
tity, and of the conditions under which that 
happens : a word now on the third group, where no 
perceptible change of quantity has taken place. 
The instances here in point are of two kinds : words 
with closed vowels as bdlcAy ^ proud,' bdlchder^ 
* pride,' plants pldntach^ ' children,' ddmj ' a piece,' 
ddmaUy ' pieces ; ' and those with short vowels 
such as kaneSy ^ history,' dfaly * an apple,' maeldeUj 
^ to forgive.' In these no great change of quan- 
tity of the tone-vowels can have occurred from 
the earliest times, though no doubt some modifica- 
tion may have followed the passage from the 
pitch-accent of the ancients to the stress-accent 
of our own day. The number of instances in this 
third group is probably far in excess of that in 
the two former groups put together, if we confine 
ourselves to the tone-syllable, which after all is the 
kernel of all our words : so that our vowel system 
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has altogether been more cosservative than might 
be inferred from the somewhat lengthy remarks to 
which those other groups gave rise. 

The processes already mentioned of reorganising 
the Welsh vowel system were probably well over 
by the end of the Mediaeval Period in the history 
of the language. Before concluding this lecture 
a few more have to be noticed, some of which are 
not only later in time than the foregoing, but, to 
some extent, probably owe their origin to the 
influence of the analogy of the latter. Consider 
for a moment the individuality so strongly im- 
pressed in the ways already pointed out by Welsh 
phonology on certain monosyllables as compared 
with the same when forming parts of longer words, 
and take as instances the following : — coch^ ' red,' 
superl. cUcJiaf^ llatA^ ^ a rod,' ll&then^ ^ a yard,' tdd^ 

* a father,' tcidol^ * fatherly,' imb^ * a son, a boy,* 
mihyd^ * boyhood,^ . brawd, ' a brother,' brddyr^ 

* brothers,' tcmddy * molten,' tSddi^ * to melt' Here 
we have a tolerably well-defined contrast which 
came to be impressed on another class of words, 
namely, such as have a diphthong in the tone- 
syllable. This was done by adding, so to say, to 
the weight of the monosyllable, by diminishing 
that of the corresponding part of the longer form, 
or by both processes at once. The diphthongs, the. 
history of which is here concerned, are our modern 
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aij aUy ae, oe^ rty. MediaBval Welsh ei becomes ai 
in modern monosyllables, as in bei^ now hai^ 
* blame,' pi. bdau^ geir^ now gair^ * a word,' pi. 
geirjauy Meir^ now MaiVj ' Mary ; ' the proclitics 
eij ' his,' ei, ^ her,' are of coarse not subject to 
this change : the same applies to independent 
monosyllables which happen to be already suf- 
ficiently weighted, as when they end with two 
consonants, such as geifr, * goats,' meirch, ' steeds,' 
ysceifn, the plural of yscafn, * light, not heavy.' 
Med. Welsh eu becomes au, as in deUy now dau, 
' two,' and heulj now hazdj ' sun,' heulog, ^ sunny ; ' 
the proclitic eu ^ their ' remains, like ei, un- 
changed : the same applies to neu, ' or.' Old 
Welsh ai (pronounced probably with the blunted 
2, which we now write y or u) becomes clb so early 
as the beginning of the Med. Welsh period, as for 
instance in air, later aer, ^ a battle,' and cai, later 
cae, ^a field.' The spelling a£, however, is also 
retained in words of more than one syllable, as in 
a^rfa, ^ a battle-field,' and caeau, ^ fields. But 
the pronunciation varies between au or ai and eu 
or ei. In a few words this relation is optionally 
indicated by the ordinary orthography, as in a£th, 
^ ivit,' but euthum, ^ ivi,' and euthost, ' ivisti,' 
maes, ' a field,' meusydd, ' fields ; ' in the collo- 
quial, ae in an unaccented final syllable is mostly 
reduced into a single vowel, whereby such words 
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as hiraethy * longing/ become in South Wales 
Airethy and the like. A word which in 0. Welsh 
would have had the single form rnaij is in Mod. 
Welsh both mae and mai : the former means ^ is,' 
the latter is a proclitic with the force of the Eng- 
lish conjunction that : the same use of a verb as a 
conjunction occurs in taw, * that/ commonly used 
in South Wales instead of mai : taw is obsolete as 
a verb, but not so its Irish equivalent tdy * is.' 0. 
Welsh oi (also probably pronounced with i = our 
modem u or y) makes oe in Med. Welsh, and 
later, as when 0. Welsh ois becomes oes^ ' age, 
generation,' and aid becomes oedd^ ' was.' The 
spelling oe is also retained in other words than those 
of one syllable : take for instance the 0. Welsh 
ois oisoudy ' ssBculum sseculorum,' later oes oesoedd^ 
pronounced in North and South Wales respectively 
oes oitsouddy oes oisoidd, or still more colloquially 
with otisodd, oisoddy t)ie diphthong in the unaccented 
ending being reduced to a single vowel as in many 
other words, such as mynyddodd, ' mountains/ 
nefodd, ^ heavens, heaven,' written mynyddoeddy 
nefoedd. As to the diphthong rcyy when it occurs 
in an accented syllable followed by another syllable 
in the same word, the accent under favourable 
circumstances shifts from the to to the y, whereby 
the former becomes a semi- vowel, as in gwydd^ 
^ a goose/ but gwyddau^ ' geese.' This modi- 
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fication is probably very modern, and otherwise 
this diphthong may be regarded as the most un- 
changeable, excepting eWj in the language, as 
the old spelling ui probably meant exactly the 
same sounds which we write w^r. But as «y 
and oe represent an early oi which cam6 down 
into 0. Welsh partly as oi (now oe)y partly as ui 
(our 7m/)j the difficult question as to the cause of 
this bifiurcation meets us. The following answer is a 
mere guess, to be taken for what it is worth. In 
Mod. Welsh the diphthongs, when accented, have 
the accent on the leading vowel (excepting in such 
cases as that of grcydd/m^ where 7€y ceases to be 
a diphthong), as in gair^ mdej oeddj and gwyddL 
But it may well be that it was not always so, and 
that gair^ for instance, was preceded by geir for 
geiTJa and garjd^ the advance of the accent having 
been gradual — gaijdj geirja^ geir^ gdir. Take also 
such words as draen^ * a thorn,' plural drain^ 
which may be inferred to stand for drdin sing. 
drein plural, and these for dragn and dregn-i or 
dregn-ja : the cognate Irish is draighen^ ' thorn.' 
Similarly dau would imply deu^ and so in other 
instances. Should these guesses turn out well 
founded, one would have to regard oen^ * a lamb,' 
for instance, and its plural nyn^ as representing 
oin sing, and oin plural, for oin-'i or oin-jaj with 
an ending indicative of the plural number retained 
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intact at a time when the singnlar had been re- 
duced to a monosyllable. This agrees tolerably 
well with the fact that Latin e makes Try in Welsh, 
as in canwylly ^ a candle/ and afwyriy ^ a rein/ from 
candMa and haHSnaj while the oxytone AaviriK has 
in Welsh yielded Deinjoel, now DeinjoL If the 
antecedents of onr aty au, ae^ oe^ rcy were eiy euy 
diy 6iy oiy the modification thereby implied admits 
of being described simply as the replacing the 
unaccented vowel by a nearly related vowel of a 
lower pitch of resonance, a principle the working 
of which is, I am inclined to think, also to be de- 
tected elsewhere in the language: for instance, 
where Mod. Welsh replaces eu in unaccented final 
srllables by aUy as in petkaUy ' things/ garau ' best,' 
boraUy * morning.* Compare also the disuse of 
enwireddy ' untruth,' engyljoHy ^ angels,' llewenyddy 
* joy,' in favour of the forms anwireddy angyljony 
lla/menyddy and the like. 
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'* Afl his craze is astronomical, he will most likely make few con- 
verts, and will be forgotten nfter at most a passing langh from scien- 
tific men. But if his craze had been historical or philological, he 
might have put forth notions quite as absurd as the notion that the 
earth is flat, and many people would not have been in the least able 
to see that they were absurd. If any scholar had tried to confute 
him, we should have heard of ' controversies ' and ' diflierenoes of 
opinion.*"— The Saturday Review. 

It is my intention now to call your attention to 
the continuity of the Welsh language ; but before 
we attempt to trace it back step by step to the 
time of the Roman occupation, it may be well to 
premise that history fails to give us any indica- 
tions which would lead us to infer that the Welsh 
of the present day are not in the main the lineal 
descendants of the people whom the Bomans found 
here. No doubt the race received an infusion of 
foreign blood in those neighbourhoods where the 
Roman legions had permanent stations ; but its 
character does not seem to have been much in- 
fluenced by contact with the English, at any rate 
previously to the Norman Conquest As to the 
Danes, they have hardly left behind them a trace 
of their visits to our shores, and that the Irish 
occupied any part of Wales for a length of time 
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still remains to be proved. Certainly the effects of 
such an occupation, even were it established, on 
our language will be hard to discover. The monu- 
ments to be met with in Wales and elsewhere in 
the West of Britain alleged to belong to the Irish 
will presently come under notice. Thus it would 
seem that we are entitled to expect to find our 
Welsh to have been continued without any violent 
interruption from the common language of the 
Kymric race in the time of Agricola, to which be- 
longed not only Wales, including Monmouthshire, 
but also Devon and Cornwall, a considerable por- 
tion of the west and middle of England, nearly 
all the north of it, and a part of Scotland. To 
what extent the country was occupied by non- 
Kymric races is a question which will occupy us as 
we go on. Subsequently to the decisive battle of 
Chester in 607, when the English succeeded in sever- 
ing the Welsh of Gwynedd from their countrymen 
in Lancashire and the iN'orth, the Kymric popula- 
tion of the west of the island found themselves 
cut up into three sections, the Strathclyde Britons, 
those of Wales, and those south of the Bristol 
Channel. As to the northern section, it was not 
long ere English drove the old language off the 
ground. In Cornwall it survived to differentiate 
itself considerably from Welsh, and to become 
extinct as a spoken language only in the last cen- 
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tury. In the middle section, that is, in Wales, 
you need not be told that it is still living and 
vigorous, though its domain is getting more and 
more circumscribed. One may accordingly assume, 
at any rate provisionally, that the Kymric people 
of the North, of Wales, and of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, spoke the samQ language till the end of 
the 7th century or thereabouts ; so in writing on 
early Welsh we claim the use of ancient Kymric 
monuments, whether they occur in Wales itself, 
in Devonshire, or in the vicinity of Edinburgh. 
Of course one is not to suppose that within that 
range there were no dialectic variations ; but they 
were probably not such as to make themselves dis- 
turbing elements within the compass of our early 
inscriptions. The case is different when the latter 
are compared with those of Ireland, the linguistic 
differences between the Kymric and the Goidelic 
nations being of a far older standing ; but more of 
this anon. 

Hitherto it has been usual to divide the Welsh 
language, historically considered, into three periods, 
namely, those of Old, Middle, and Modern Welsh. 
This classification was adopted at a time when 
very little was known to glottologists respecting 
our early inscribed stones, which mark out for 
us two periods of the language to which, in de- 
fault of a better, the term Early Welsh may be 
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applied. This, however, cannot be done without 
rendering Middle Welsh inadmissible; but, in 
order to disturb the old terminology as little as 
possible, the adjective MedicBvcU may be used in- 
stead of Middle. Having premised this much, we 
proceed to parcel out the entire past of the langu- 
age in the following manner : — 

1. Prehistoric Welsh, ranging from the time when 

the ancestors of the Welsh and the Irish could 
no longer be said to form one nation, to the 
subjugation of the Britons by Julius Agricola, 
or, let us say, to the end of the first cen- 
tury. 

2. Early Welsh of the timl^ of the Boman occupa- 

tion, from then to the departure of the Bomans 
in the beginning of the fifth century. 

3. Early Welsh of what is called the Brit- Welsh 

period, from that date till about the end of 
the seventh century, or the beginning of the 
eighth. 

4. Old Welsh, from that time to the coming of the 

Normans into Wales in the latter part of the 
eleventh century. 

5. Mediseval Welsh^ from that time to the Befor- 

matioxL 

6. Modem Welsh, from that epoch to the present 

day. 
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This would be the order to follow if one had to 
produce specimens of the saccessive periods of the 
language, but for our present purpose it will be 
preferable to trace it back step by step from that 
stage in which we know it best to the other stages 
in which it is not so well known ; in a word, to 
treat' it as a question of identity. The lead, then, 
is to be taken by Modern Welsh, which I would 
distinguish into Biblical and Journalistic Welsh. 
By the latter is meant the vernacular, which we 
talk, and meet with, more or less touched up, in 
most of our newspapers. It is characterised by a 
growing tendency to copy English idioms, the 
result no doubt of frequent contact with English, 
and of continually translating from English, It 
is right to add that the number of the books and 
journals published in it is steadily increasing.. 
Biblical Welsh, as the term indicates, is the lan- 
guage of the Welsh translations of the Bible, and 
a number of other books, mostly theological, of the 
time of the Beformation and later, and it is still 
the language in which our best authors endeavour 
to write. This overlapping of Biblical and Jour- 
nalistic Welsh in our own day will serve to show 
that, when glottologists divide, for convenience' 
sake, the life of a language into periods, one is not 
to ask the day of the month when one period 
ends and the succeeding one begins. Passing be- 
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yond the time of the Reformation, we come to the 
MediaBval Welsh of the Bruts or chronicles, so 
called from the fashion, once common, of manufac- 
turing a Brutus or Brytus to colonise this island, 
and to give it the name of Britain : he was held 
to have been a descendant of ^neas, and thus 
were the Welsh connected with Troy. 5o about 
the same time are to be assigned the romances 
called the Mabinogion, which consist mostly of 
tales respecting Arthur and the Knights of the 
Bound Table. Here also may be mentioned, as 
belonging to the earlier part of the period, the 
Venedotian versions of the Laws of Wales, which 
Aneurin Owen found to be in manuscripts of the 
12th century, and it is to the 12th that Mr. Skene 
assigns the Black Book of Carmarthen in the Hen- 
gwrt Collection, the property of W. W. E. Wynne . 
of Peniarth, Esq.: it contains the oldest version 
extant of much of the poetry commonly assigned 
to the 6th century. As to the language of this 
poetry, it is certainly not much older, if at all, 
than the manuscript containing it. I have said 

the language^ for the matter may be centuries 
older, if we may suppose each writer or rehearser 
to have adapted the form of the words, as far as 
concerns the reduction of the mutable consonants, 
to the habits of his own time, which one might 
well have done unintentionally, and so, perhaps, 

E 
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without the matter being much tampered with. 
For the details of this question I would refer you 
to the fourteen introductory chapters in Skene's 
Four Ancient Books of Wales : suffice it here to 
say,' that the poems ascribed to the Cynfeirdd or 
early bards belong, as far as concerns us now, to 
the Medieeval period of Welsh, though the metre, 
the allusions, and the archaisms, which some of 
them contain, tend to show that they date, in 
some form or other, from the 9th century, if not 
earlier. 

So far we have at our service abundance of 
literature for all philological purposes ; but when 
we pass the threshold of the 12th century, the case 
is no longer so, our only materials for the study 
of Old Welsh being inscriptions and glosses, 
together with a few other scraps in Latin manu- 
scripts. The inscriptions here alluded to are the 
later ones, written in characters which archasolo- 
gists call Hiberno- Saxon. As to the manuscript 
portion of the materials, when a Welshman read- 
ing a Latin author met a word he did not under- 
stand, he ascertained its meaning, and wrote its 
Welsh equivalent above it, between the lines, or 
in the margin : so our Welsh glosses were pro- 
duced. We have, besides, fragments of charters 
and scraps of poetry filling up spaces which hap- 
pened to be blank in the original manuscripts. 
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Most of them are in Oxford and Cambridge, and 
one in Lichfield. Their dates are ascertained for 
ns by experts, and it is to the 9th century that 
they now assign the oldest collection. Altogether 
they are far nnder a thousand words and contain 
few complete sentences : so, while they leave us 
considerably in the dark as to the syntax of the 
language, they enable us to ascertain what phono- 
logical and formal changes it has parsed through 
since the 9th century. Among other things, we 
are placed in a position to watch the appearance 
and gradual spread in it of the more interesting 
consonantal mutations. 

The next move backwards lands us in the Brit- 
Welsh period of the language, for the study of 
which we have, besides a few names in Gildas and 
other writers of the time, a pretty good number of 
epitaphs, but mostly written in Latin. This is 
unfortunate, as 'the Kymric names they contain 
have, in a great number of instances, their termi- 
nations Latinised. A few, however, are bilingual, 
consisting of a Latin version in more or less 
debased Roman capitals, interspersed occasionally 
towards the close of the period with minuscules, 
and of an Early Welsh version in Ogam. Several 
of them will be noticed as we go on ; and I now 
submit to you a list [this will be found in an 
Appendix at the end of the volume] of them, con- 
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taining all those which have not been reduced to 
mere fragments of no special interest, or rendered 
illegible by centuries of exposure. 

As we pass back from the Brit- Welsh period to 
the time of the Boman occupation, our data become 
still more meagre. They consist (1) of a few 
propfer names which have been identified in 
Ptolemy's Geography, the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
Tacitus' Agricola, and other writings of that time, 
and (2) inscriptions scattered up and down the 
country occupied by our ancestors. The number 
of Celtic names in these last is very considerable, 
but we cannot be sure that they are in all in- 
stances Kymric ; however, we may assume some of 
them to be so if they are found at Caerleon (that 
is, the Isca Silurum of the ancients), at York, 
and other places in the North. They are mostly 
epitaphs written in Latin, and beginning with the 
usual Eoman dedication to the Di Afanes, but some 
are votive tablets to local gods. Any one who has 
an eye for Celtic names can pick them out at his 
leisure in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum^ 
published not long ago in Berlin, under the 
superintendence of Professor Hiibner : the seventh 
volume is devoted to those of Great Britain* 

And now that we have thus rapidly scanned 
the past of our language so far back as any the 
slightest assistance is rendered us by ancient 
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authors and contemporary monnments, you may 
ask, What about the question of identity pro- 
pounded at the beginning of the lecture ? As 
far as concerns Modern and Medieeval Welsh, or 
MediaBvaland Old Welsh, there can be no question 
at all, and we need not hesitate to assume the 
identity of the Welsh language of the 9th century 
with that of the 19th ; that is to say, the former 
has grown to be the latter. Nor is there any 
occasion at present to prove its identity in the 1st 
and 6th century, though, it must be admitted, that 
would, owing to the scantiness of our data, be only 
less difficult than to establish the negative. At 
any rate, we may wait until the latter has found 
an advocate ; for it is not just at this point that 
the chain of continuity has been suspected : the 
links that are now and then challenged occur 
between the 6th and 9th centuries, and it is to 
them that our attention must now be directed. 

Here precedence may be granted to the diflSculty 
of those writers who fail to see how a language 
once possessed of a system of cases could get to 
lose them and appear in the state in which we find 
the Old Welsh of the 9th century, which hardly 
differed in this respect from the Welsh of our day. 
These may be dismissed with the question, What 
has become of the cases of Latin in the languages 
of the Bomance nations of modern times, such as 
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• 

Italian, French, and Spanish,- or how many of the 
five or six cases formerly in use in English are 
current in Modern English ? 

Then there are those who will have it, that 
Welsh can never have had cases, because it is, as 
they imagine, nearly . related to, or immediately 
derived from Hebrew, which also has no cases. 
Neither do literary ostriches of this class deserve to 
be reasoned with, at any rate until they have taken 
their heads out of the sand and acquainted them- 
selves with the history of the philological world since 
the publication of Bopp's Comparative Grammar. 
As matters stand, it would in all probability be use- 
less to tell them that Welsh has nothing to do with 
Hebrew or any other Semitic tongue. It is, how- 
ever, not a little satisfactory to read, from time to 
time, in the English papers, that this Hebrew 
nightmare, which has heavily lain, some time or 
other, on almost every language in Europe, seems 
to be fast transforming itself into a kind of spirit 
of search impelling gentlemen of a certain idiosyn- 
crasy to turn their thoughts to the discovery of 
the Lost Ten Tribes of Israel. 

Not to dwell on the fact that Semitic scholars 
are satisfied that Hebrew itself once had cases, or, 
rather, that it never lost them altogether, it may 
be interesting to notice that even the Welsh we 
speak may be made to yield us evidence of the use 
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of a system of cases in the language during the 
earlier periods of its history. Bat before we pro- 
ceed to this we may for a moment consider what 
traces of the cases of Latin remain in the Welsh 
words which our ancestors borrowed from that 
language. * Well, if you look through a list of 
these loan-words, which amount in all to no less than 
500 Latin vocables, you will find that some show 
traces of the Latin nominative, as for instance, 
benditk^ * a blessing,' ffwm^ * an oven,' pabelly ^ a 
tent,' from henedictio^fornax^papilio^ respectively, 
while others are supposed to be derived from 
accusatives, such as cardod^ * alms, charity,' ciw- 
dod^ * a tribe,' pontj ' a bridge,' from caritatenij 
civitatem^ and pontem: compare lorddonen^ * Jor- 
dan,' and Moesen^ * Moses,' from ^lopSdvrfv and 
McovoTJv. Lastly, it may be left undecided whether 
tympy ^ a woman's time to be confined,' comes 
from tempus nominative or temptcs accusative, and 
so of coT^y ^ a body,' from corpus^ but tymmhor^ 
* a season,' must have come from tempariSj temporiy 
or tempore^ and so of the corffor in corfiari, * to in- 
corporate,' and in corforoedd^ an obsolete plural 
of corfy for which we now use cyrf. Now, have 
we any such traces in Welsh words of Welsh 
origin ? No doubt we have ; and they are to be 
detected by comparison with other languages, 
especially Irish. The following are found to be 
nominatives : — 
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hru^ ^ womb : * compare 0. Ir. nom. brUj gen. 

brand, 
cwTy * a friend : ' compare 0. Ir. nom. cara^ gen. 

carat, 
cij * a dog : ' compare 0. Ir. nom. cu, gen. con. 
ffo/j * a smith : ' compare 0. Ir. nom. ffoba^ gen. 

ffoband. 
llyg^ ' a field-mouse : ' compare 0. Ir. nom. luch^ 

gen. lochad. 
taUy * fire : ' compare 0. Ir. nom. tenCj gen. tene(f. 

In other instances the comparison shows ns 

that the Welsh forms are not nominatives, but 
probably accusatives, as in the followijag, pointed 
out to me by Mr. Stokes : — 

bon (in henforC)^ ^ a cow : ' compare 0. Ir. accus. 

hoin^ nom. ho. 
hreuan^ * a liandmill : ' compare 0. Ir. accus. 

hroinn^n^ nom, hroo^ equated by Mr. Stokes 

with the Sanskrit grdvan^ the Rigveda word 

for the stone used in squeezing out the soma 

juice. 
breuantj * the windpipe : * compare 0. Ir. accus. 

brdigait-n^ nom. brdge. 
dernydd^ ' a druid : ' compare 0. Ir. accus. 

druid-n^ nom. drui {dryw would seem to be 

the Welsh nominative)* 
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ewi7i^ ^ a nail of the hand or foot : ' compare 0. Ir. 

accns. ingin-nj nom. inge. 
gorsin^ ^ a door-post : ' compare 0. Ir. accns. 

ursain-nj nom. ursa. 
Irverddoriy ^ Ireland : ' compare 0. Ir. accns. 

HSrennj nom. Hiriu. 
miSy ^ month : * compare 0. Ir. accus. mis-n, nom. 

mL 
priddy * earth, soil : ' compare 0. Ir. accus. creid-nj 

nom. crd. 

y X 

Add to these the word noSy * night,' a nominative 
for Ttots = noct-s : compare Latin nox^ gen. noctis. 
If Welsh had a case with the stem noct as in 
Latin noctis^ noctem^ noeti^ it would have to be- 
come noeth in Welsh, and this actually occurs in 
trannoethy ' the following day,' literally * over- 
night,* and in trannoeth the word noeth must be an 
accusative, which is the case tra governed, as may 
be learned from the fact that its Irish counterpart 
tar always governs that case. Beunoeth, * every 
night,' is also an accusative, and so probably is 
the 0. Welsh form kenoitk (written kenoid in the 
Juvencus Codex), superseded later by heno * to- 
night,' which seems to be a shortened form of 
^^-n(?« .•^compare he-ddyWy ^ to-day.' ^ 

So far of nominatives and accusatives : as to 
the other cases, it is exceedingly hard to distin- 
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gaish them from accusatives or. from one another 
now that their distinctive endings have been dis- 
carded. We have, however, undoubted genitives 
in eif * his,' ei, * her/ and eu * their,' which 
have already been mentioned. The dative next : 
years ago attention was called by Mr. Norris to 
the pyn in er-byn, ' against,' as the dative of petty 
' head.' Now erit/n is in Irish letter for letter 
archiumtj composed of the preposition ar and ciunUy 
the dative of cenuy ^ head : ' the latter is, however, 
separable, admitting pronouns between the pre- 
position and the noun, as in armochiunn '^ ante 
faciem meam, coram me ;," and so the 0. Cornish 
er y hyn would suggest that in Welsh also one 
might at one time say er ei hyuy where we now 
have to say yn ei erhyn^ or in> erhyrty * against him, 
•to meet him.' Mr. Stokes has pointed out another 
similar dative in 0. Cornish in such a phrase as 
rear y lyrgh (= Welsh ar ei ol), * after him : ' the 
nominative is lergh. Lastly, we have one certain 
instance of an ablative, namely, that of pwy, 
* who,' in the particle pOy of the same origin as 
Latin quo. You will notice also that the same 
use is made of them in both languages in such 
sentences as Po arihawddaf y gwaiihy mwyaf y clod 
oH gyflawniy " quo difficilius, hoc prseclarius." 

Now that we are hurriedly picking up, as it 
were, a few fragments of the time-wrought wreck 
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of our inflections, you may expect a word about 
the Welsh genders. I need not prove that Welsh 
once had three genders, that is, not only the mas- 
culine and the feminine, but also a neuter, of 
which we have a familiar relic in the demonstra- 
tive hyn^ as in hyn o ddysc, ^ this much learning,' 
hyn mtiy * this much wine : ' add to this the 0. 
Welsh pad - Lat. qtcod, quid. But more interest 
attaches to the feminine : put together, iot in- 
stance, merchj ^ a daughter,' and tlwSy ^ pretty,' 
and they have to become merck dloSy ' a pretty 
daughter.' Now, why is the t of the adjective 
reduced into d? Well, if you remember what 
was said on another occasion, it can only be be- 
cause merch once ended in a vowel, and I hardly 
need state that that vowel was probably a or a. 
Thus merch dlo8 represents an earlier merca tlos or 
rather merca tlossa, for the a of the adjective is 
even more certain than that of the noun, seeing 
that it is to the influence of that a on the timbre 
or quality of the vowel in the preceding syllable 
we owe our having still two forms of the adjective, 
tlw8 in l^e masculine and tlos in the feminine. 
Tlws and tlos belong to a class of adjectives, 
already noticed, which conform to the same rules, 
and you may take the pair llym^ mas. llem^ fem. 
* sharp,' as typical of another, and as supplying 
us with the principle which guides us in distin- 
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guishing the gender of monoByllabic nouns : thus 
if you propose to a monoglot Welshman any 
monosyllabic nouns with which he is not familiar, 
he will treat those with ^ or y as masculines and 
those with (? or ^ as feminines, and in so doing he 
thinks he is guided by instinct. This is probably 
not the only habit of later growth which has been 
mistaken for instinct ; and if you wish to find the 
key to it, you have to trace it back in the language 
to a time when the latter was on a level, so to 
say, with Latin and Greek as regards the inflec- 
tion of its substantives, while the origin of the 
same habit must be sought thousands of years 
earlier, when neither Celt nor Teuton, Greek nor 
Eoman, had as yet wandered westward from the 
cradle of the Aryan race in the East. 

Perhaps it is even more surprising to find in 
later Welsh traces of the dual number, seeing that 
the very oldest specimens of its inflections which 
the Aryan languages afford us look weather-worn 
and ready to disappear. But to give you an in- 
stance or two in Welsh : we meet in the Mabinogi 
of Branwen Verch Llyr with deu rcydel^uonllnym^ 
that is, in our orthography, dau Wyddel fonllrcmy 
^ two unshod Irishmen ' (Guest's Mabinogion^ iii. 
p. 98). Now in the singular we should have 
Grcyddel bonllwm^ and in the plural Grsyddyl bon- 
llyndon ; so it may be asked how it is that we have 
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bonllrvm made in our instance into fonllnmL There 
is only one answer : Grcyddel must in tbe dual have 
once ended in a vowel, and a glance at other 
related languages which have the dual, such as 0. 
Iitsh, Greek, and Sanskrit, would make it pro- 
bable that the vowel in question must have been 
the ending of the nominative or accusative dual ; 

but instead of guessing which the vowel or vowels 
were in which the dual ended in Early Welsh, 
perhaps the best thing would be to ask you to take 
a look at that number in Greek in which our 
instance might be literally rendered : hvo dwiro- 
S^TO) Po/ScXe. Instances are not very rare in Med- 
iaeval Welsh, but I will only mention one or two 
more : in the Mabinogi of larlles y Ffynnawn 
we meet with dev, was penngrych wineu deledwm^ 
" two youths with beautiful curly hair "(Guest's 
Mab,^ i. p. 35). A still more interesting instance 
occurs in William's ^^ Seint Greal" p. 91, where 
we read ofdeu deirm bunvynnyoUj * two pure- white 
bulls.' In Modern Welsh there is one instance 
which is well worth mentioning. The Carnarvon- 
shire heights, called by English tourists " The 
Rivals," have, from the Carnarvon side, the ap- 
pearance of three peaks forming two angles or 
forks between them : hence their Welsh name is 
YrEifi, which has been supposed to be plural ; but 
were it so, it would be, not Yr Eifl^ but Y Geifl or 
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Y Gqfiau^ the singular being ya/f, ^ the fork.' So 
Yr Eifl means, I cannot help believing, the two 
forks, and might be rendered into Greek T^ "Ayicq, 
but that we should thereby lose the connotation of 
the Welsh name, which in this instance, as in 
so many other Celtic place-names, turns mainly 
on a metaphorical reference to the conlSguration 
of the human body. 

Interesting as the foregoing instances may be 
to us, as persons whose language is the Welsh, 
you must not suppose that they enhance materi- 
ally the certainty with which glottologists regard 
the former inflections of Welsh substantives ; for 
they are satisfied that Welsh is near of kin to 
Irish, and that Irish had the inflections in ques- 
tion, not developed in the course of its own history, 
but inherited from of old from an older language 
which was the common mother of Irish and Welsh. 
The discovery in Welsh of a few such remains 
as have just been pointed out, they would have 
thought not improbable beforehand, but suppos- 
ing, on the other hand, that that did not occur in a 
single instance, they would not have felt in the least 
dismayed. Where, then, seeing that Welsh still 

• 

shows traces of at least five cases, three genders, 

^14^/ and three aaambers, does the improbability lie of 

its having retained the endings indicative of some 

of them — ^say the nominative and genitive singular 



7 
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masculine — as late as the 7th century ? Nowhere, 
it seems to me. But as the transition of a lan- 
guage from the inflectional to the positional stage 
is an important one, which could not help register- 
ing itself in its literature, let us turn our atten- 
tion for a moment to this point. For our purpose 
the difference between an inflectional and a posi- 
tional construction admits of easy illustration. In 
Latin there is no material difference of meaninc: 
between rex Romce and Rorme rex^ that is, if we 
put N, for nominatiye, and G, for genitive, both 
sequences, N. G. and G. -ST. are admissible in that 
language, while in Welsh we have to be contented 
with i\r. G. only, and say brerihin Rhufairij as 
Rhufain brenhin would not convey the same mean- 
ing. Probably, however, when Welsh had case- 
endings, it .could have recourse to both N. G. and 
G. if. ; but when the former were discarded one of 
the latter had to be given up — that turned out to 
be (?. jr. But the sequence iV". G. could not 
have beaten the other off the field in a day, and we 
have to ascertain if any survivals of G, JH'. occur 
in the Welsh literature which has come down to 
our time. A perusal of the poems attributed to 
the early bards would convince you that such do 
occur : I will only quote (in modern orthography) 
a few at random from Skene's Four Ancient Books 
of Wales : — cenedl nodded^ " the nation's refuge " 
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(ii. p. 7) ; huan heolydd arfaidd^ " bold as the sun 
in his courses " (ii. p. 20) ; Cymmerau tririj " the 
conflict of Cymmerau " (ii. p. 24) ; rhiain gareddj 
" delight of females" (ii. p. 93); and " Gorchan 
Cynfelyn cylchny rcyladj^ " Gorchan Cynfelyn, to 
make the region weep" (ii. p. 96). Now, with 
such survivals as these and others of a different 
nature, which could be pointed out in the poems 
alluded to, before our eyes, the conclusion would 
seem natural that Welsh may well have retained 
case-endings in commbn use as late as the 7th 
century. On the other hand, it has, it is true, 
been argued that the original composition of the 
poems in question took place long before the 12tli 
century. But what concerns us here is the fact 
that the evidence they give us, taken for what it 
is worth, affords a presumption that one is right 
in supposing case-endings to have been in use in 
our language as late as the 7th century ; and the 
outcome of all this is, that thus far we have not 
met with any prima facie reason whatever for 
thinking that the old Celtic monuments still ex- 
isting in Wales were not intended to commemo- 
rate persons who spoke our language, or a language 
which has, by insensible degrees, grown to be that 
which we speak. 

Now we move on to meet those who claim some 
of our inscriptions as belonging, not to the Welsh, 
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but to the Irish. You will find their views advo- 
cated, though not without eliciting opposition, by 
Rome of the writers who contribute to the AtcJubo^ 
logia- Qambrensis. It is by no means irrelevant to 
our case that you should know that they are men 
whose study is archaeology rather than the Celtic 
languages. For though the belief in the Irish origin 
of inscriptions found here may bave originated in 
the discovery that some of them are written in 
Ogam, a character once supposed to be exclusively 
Irish, it now rests mainly on other arguments, 
which can have no weight in the eyes of any one 
who has enjoyed the advantage of a glottological 
training. Thus, whenever an early inscribed stone 
is discovered here bearing a name which happens 
to bjS known to Irish annalists, it is at once as- 
sumed that the inscription containing it is. of Irish 
origin. But this, it requires no very profound 
knowledge of the Celtic languages to perceive, is 
perfectly unwarrantable. For as Welsh and Irish 
are kindred tongues, and as their vocabularies of 
}}roper names of persons must, at one time, have 
been identical, the occurrence of the same Celtic 
names in Wales and Ireland is just what one is 
entitled beforehand to expect. Neither, supposing 
a name, to put the case still stronger, forming part 
of an early inscription in Wales not to be trace- 
able in later Welsh, while it happens to occur in 
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Irish books, can the inscription be claimed as Irish: 
besides, it would warrant our advancing similar 
claims. For instance, we might say, If our 
stones with the name Decceti on them are Irish 
because we have not as yet succeeded in tracing it 
in Welsh books, whereas it is thought to be de- 
tected in Irish ones, then on precisely the same 
grounds we claim the Irish stone bearing the name 
Cunacena until the latter can be shown to occur in 
later Irish, as we have it in the successive forms 
Cunacennij Concenn^ Cincenn^ and Kyngen^ thiis 
side of St. George's Channel.^ The one claim is 
as good as the other, and neither deserves a hear- 
ing; for the question as to which Celtic names 
have survived in Wales and in Ireland respec- 
tively belongs to the chapter of accidents, and the 
wonder, perhaps, is that the instances are so nu- 
merous as they are of the same ones having come 
down to the Middle Ages or to modern times in 

both countries. 

If you were to press the advocates of the Irish 

claim for their reasons, the answer would be of 

the following type, which I copy from the ArcfuBO- 

hgia Camhrensis for 1873, page 286 : " Were I 

to find on the shores of Wexford or Waterford a 

sepulchral inscription to Griffith ap Owen^ I should 

be fully as justified in claiming it to be Irish as 

Mr. Rhys is in claiming Maccui Decetti \sic] to 
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be Welsh." This is d propos of an Anglesey 
inscription reading: Hie lacit Maecu Decceti. 
Now this involves the fallacy of assuming that the 
difference between Welsh and Irish has always 
been so great as it is in modern times. If there 
is anything I have especially endeavoured to im- 
press on your minds in the previous lectures^ it is 
the fact that the further back we trace the two 
languages^ the more strongly are they found to 
resemble one another. There is one word in par- 
ticular which Irish archaaologists, with a turn for 
what may not inappropriately be termed simple 
inspection, have made a great deal of — I mean the 
word maqm^ the genitive of the word for son. 
This, it is said, is the Irish mace or mac^ ^ a son/ 
genitive maice or maiCj and it is held to settle the 
question. The truth, however, is that it contri- 
butes nothing at all to the settling of it ; for, as 
all Celtists know, the Kymric languages syste- 
matically change qv into j9, so that the 0. Welsh 
mapy now mai, * a son,' is as regularly derived in 
Welsh from maqv-i as mac is in Irish. What 
would have been to the point would be to prove 
that the Kymric change of qv into p was obsolete 
before the period of the inscriptions whose origin is 
in question. This the writers whose views we 
are discussing would, I feel confident, find to be 
an impossible task to perform, and the attempt 
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would, moreover, be likely to take them out of the 
beaten path of simple inspection, one of the most 
recent outcomes of which may here be mentioned, 
as it will answer the purpose of a reductio ad cJh 
surdum of this way of appreciating old epitaphs. 
In the churchyard at Llanfihaugel y Traethau, 
between Harlech and Fortmadoc, there is a stone 
bearing an inscription apparently of the 12th 
century : one line of it reads Wleder matris Odeleu, 
whence we find elicited tottis, teres atque rotundris^ 
the full-grown Irish name Dermot O^Daly : this, 
you will be surprised to learn, was not meant as a 
joke — see the Archceologia Cambrensis for 1874, 
page 335. 

Though the reasoning which seems to have led 
to the conclusion that our early inscriptions are 
Irish will not for one moment bear examination, 
that conclusion may, nevertheless, be the only 
one warranted by the facts of the case ; hence it 
is clear that we must not dismiss it until we have 
considered how it deals with them. Well, the 
first thing that strikes one here is the arbitrari- 
ness of a theory which, from a number of inscrip- 
tions, would select some as being Irish without pre- 
dicating anything of the remaining ones, or assign- 
ing the principle on which the selection is made. 
You might perhaps expect that those written in 
Ogam would be the only ones claimed as Irishi 
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ftnd at one time it was so ; bnt eveDtually it was 
found convenient to cross that line ; and no 
wonder, for, as you must have noticed, there is 
no essential difference between those partly 
written in Ogam and those written in Boman 
letters exclusively. So Welsh antiquaries could 
hardly have been taken by surprise by a sweeping 
statement of the Irish claim, such as we meet 
with in the Arch. Cambrensis for 1873, p. 285, 
in respect of the names Vinnemagli and Senemagli 
in a Denbighshire inscription. There we read, 
^* Both of the names in question are Irish, as 
are most, if not all, the names found on those 
monuments hitherto known as Romano-British." 
This you will keep in mind as a concession on 
the part of our Irish friends of the fact that the 
names in our inscriptions are of a class, and do 
not readily admit of being separated into such as 
are Irish and such as are not. 

Then, by supposing some of the epitaphs to be 
commemoriLtive of Irish pagans of a very early 
date, they involve themselves in difficulties as to 
the crosses to be frequently met with on them. 
This, however, may be a mere instance of chrono- 
logical extravagance not essential to the theory, 
but it would not be so easy to take that view of 
an assumption to which few would be found to 
demur, namely, that the pagan Irish did not use 
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the Roman alphabet. We observe, therefore, with 
some cariosity how tbej extricate themselves from 
the difficulty arising from the fact that almost all 
our inscriptions are partly or wholly in Roman 
letters. A3 to those which are exclusively in the 
latter, the oracles have not yet spoken; at any 
rate, I cannot find their utterances. But in the 
case of stones bearing inscriptions in both charac- 
ters, if the one is not a translation of the other, 
then the Roman one owes its presence on it to a 
Romanised Briton having seized on the monument 
of a Gael to serve his own purposes, there being, 
it would seem, a great scarcity of rude and un- 
dressed stones in those days. If, on the other 
hand, the one merely renders the other, the 
explanation offered is somewhat different The 
following, which I copy from the Arch. Cambrensis 
for 1869, p. 159, relates to the bilingual stone 
at St. Dogmaels, near Cardigan, reading Sagrani 
Fill Cunotamij and in Ogam Sagramni Maqvi 
Cunatami: — "The story of the stone looks like 
this ; that it was' erected as a memorial over some 
well-known chief of the invading Gaedhal, who for 
a long period occupied South Wales, and that at 
some period after, when the language of the Gaedhal, 
and the use of Ogham were dying out, some patriotic 
descendant of the hero, to perpetuate the memorial, 
re-cut the inscription in the Roman characters then 
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in use ; the monument is of great antiquity, the 
Boman inscription alone, on the authority of Mr. 
Westwood, being referable to a date ^ not long after 
the departure of the Romans. ' " Ab una disce omnes. 
A still greater difficulty presents itself in the fre- 
quent occurrence on the stones in question of names 
which to most men would seem to be Latin, while 
it iSy on the other hand, acknowledged that the 
Goidelic race was never conquered by the Romans, 
and that they would otherwise have been too proud, 
as we are told, to adopt Roman names. How this 
difficulty is disposed of as a whole I do not know. 
However, I find that lurpilli and Victor are made 
out to be pure Irish ; but whether the same fate 
awaits such names as Justij PcUernini^ Pauliniy 
Vitalianiy and the like, remains to be seen ; for the 
possibilities of O'Reilly's dictionary of Modern 
Irish are many. Unfortunately, such is the 
reputation that work enjoys, and such are the 
discoveries to which it helps men ignorant of 
Old Irish, that an appeal to it on their part has 
the charm of the last straw that broke the camel's 
back. 

The foregoing are a few of the difficulties attend- 
ing the claim made to our inscriptions. Now, I 
would call your attention to particular instances of 
them, which cannot, I think, be Irish : — 

(1.) We will begin with a stone at Penmachno, 
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in Carnarvonshire, which reads : Cantiori Hie Jacit 
Venedotis Cive Fuit Consobrino Magli Mdgistrati. 
Despite the waywardness of the Latin, it nn- 
donbtedly shows that the person commemorated 
was a man of importance, and a Venedotian citizen, 
whatever that may exactly mean. The Venedotians 
are not generally supposed to be of the Goidelic 
race, and, as they are not likely to have made a 
foreigner a citizen of their state, the conclusion is 
unavoidable that the inscription is not of Irish 
origin. It is much in the same way that one may 
look at another which reads : CorbalengiJacitOrdous. 
The stone stands on an eminence overlooking the 
Cardigan Bay, between the convenient landing- 
places of Aberporth and Traethsaith, in Cardigan- 
shire ; but I am inclined to think that Ordous 
means that the person buried there was one of 
the Ordovices of North Wales. If so, whether 
he came there as an invader or as an ally, the 
position of the stone, which seems to occupy its 
original site, explains why it was thought expedient 
to specify his tribe on his monument So this also 
could not well be Irish. 

(2.) The inscription at Llangadwaladr, not far 
from Aberffraw in Anglesey, reads CcUamanus 
Rex Sapientisimus Opinatisimus Omnium Regnm, 
It is jight to state that it is not in Roman 
capitals, but in what may be called early 
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Hiberno-Saxon characters, and that it is as- 
cribed by archaeologists to the 7th century. 
There are, however, other reasons for ranging it 
with those of the Brit- Welsh, rather than with 
later ones. It is probable that this Catamanus 
was the Catman or Cadfan whom Welsh tradition 
mentions as the father of Cadwallon and the 
grandfather of Cadwalad/r, who is usually called ^ 
the last king of the Britons ; Cadwallon died, 
according to the AnncUes CambricB^ in the year 631, 
and the year 616 has been given by some Welsh 
writers as the date of Cadfan's death. However 
that may be, we are pretty safe in assigning it to 
the 7th century, and the inscription commemora- 
tive of him dates, probably, not long after his 
death. Whether Catamanus and his name are 
likely to be claimed as Irish I do not know, but 
the latter undoubtedly bears a family likeness to 
several of those contained in our early inscriptions 
so claimed. The same likeness is also observable 
in the names of the kings of the Britons to 
whom Qildas, writing not lat^r than the middle 
of the 6th century, undertook to give a good 
Fcolding. They are the following, all except the 
first in the vocative: — Constantinus (king of 
Damnonia), Aureli, Vortipori (king of the Dime- 
tians), Cuneglase (rendered by Gildas into Latin 
as Lanio fulve)j and Maglocune^ supposed to be 
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Maelgwn, the king of Gwynedd, who, according 
to the Annates CaTnbriay died in the year 547. 
Now these, as well as Catamanas, must be sur- 
rendered as Irish, if our early inscriptions are 
rightly claimed as such. 

(3.) An instance, which has already supplied us 
with a name of interest, occurs on a stone near Whit- 
land, Carmarthenshire, which reads Qvenvendani 
Fill Barcuni. Now in Irish genealogies one finds 
the name Qvenvendani matched most exactly by a 
Cenfinnany to which a parallel is offered in the Four 
Masters^ Annals of Ireland in a name Ceandubhan. 
These would be, in Mod. Welsh, Penwynnan and 
PendduaUy but as far as I know they do not occur. 
However Penwynnan has its analogy in Cam-- 
wennan^ ^ Arthur's dagger ; ' but Cenfinnan is a 
derivative from a still more common Irish name, 
Cenfinn^ which would be in Welsh Penwyn, 
^ Whitehead : ' it occurs more than once in the 
Record of Carnarvon^ and we read of a lorwerth 
Tew ap y Penwyn in Edward the Third's time 
{Arck Cam. 1846, p. 397). The portion of 
our Qvenvendani (shortened probably from Qven-- 
navendani) represented by Penroyn and Cen- 
jinn is Qvenvend-^ which accordingly contains 
curtailed forms of the words for head and white^ 
that is, qven- and vend-. The modern forms are, 
Welsh pen^ Ir. ceann^ ' head,' and Welsh gwyn^ 
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* white/ feminine groen^ Ir. Jinn. You will here 
notice the change of i into e before a complex of 
consonants in the Welsh vend--. The i would re- 
main in Irish, as we see from jinn and Ptolemy's 
'BovQvivhi^ that is Buwinda^ ^ the Boyne : ' so in the 
case of Gaulish names such as Vir^s and Vindo^ 
magua ( = Welsh Gwynfay as in Llarifihangel y' 
Ngrcynfa in Montgomeryshire; Irish, Finnmhaghj 
^the white or fair field'). This makes it probable 
that not only Qvenvendani cannot be Irish, but also 
VeTidoniy Vendumagli^ Vendubarij and Vendesetli in 
other inscriptions. Still more decisive is the evi- 
dence of Barcuniy which, I have no doubt, is the 
same name as the Irish Berchon in Ui-Berchonj 
Anglicised into Ibereon^ and meaning literally the 
descendants of Bercan ; but it is now applied, as 
frequently happens to such names in Ireland, to a 
district in the county of Kilkenny. This informa- 
tion I derive from the entry for the year 851 in the 
Annals of Ireland. In a note the editor, 0' Dono- 
van, observes, that within the district alluded to 
there is a village known as Bosbercon, anciently 
called Ros-Ua-mBerchon. Now the Irish Berchxm 
may be the genitive .of Berch&y involving the 
word cUy ^ dog,' genitive con. So the nominative 
corresponding to Barcuni, which itself stands pro- 
bably for an older BarcuniSj may have been Barcu. 
Barcu and Barcuni would now be in Welsh, if they 
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only occurred, Berchi and Berchnm respectively. 
If you' compare with the Irish Berchon our Barcuni 
or BerchTOHj you will observe that there is a pho- 
nological discrepancy between them ; for Ber- 
cknm or Barcuni ought to be in Irish Bercon^ and 
not Berchon. In other words, the Irish Berchon 
could not be derived from Barcuni^ but from a 
longer form, Baracunu Here, then, we have a 
difference between the two languages which makes 
itself perceptible elsewhere in such instances as 
Welsh gorphen^ ' to finish,* for worqvenny and 
Mod. Ir. foircheann (also Scotch Gaelic), ^ end, 
conclusion,' for woriqvenn or woreqvenn. This, 
you see, makes it highly improbable that Barcuni 
is Irish ; hence it would follow that here we have 
an early inscription of Welsh origin, in which 
the place of later jo is occupied by qv^ which in the 
case of maqvi has been made so much of by Irish 
archsBologists. 

(4.) The next pair of instances bears on de- 
clension : the text is supplied in part by a stone 
at Trallong near Brecon — it reads Cunocenni 
Filiris Cunoceni Hie Jacit Here you see that as 
we have . a nominative Ctmocenni and a genitive 
Cunocenni (for we may venture to supply the 
omitted ?^), the name must be one the stem of 
which may be regarded as ending in u Now 
glottology teaches us that in the common mother- 
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tongue of the Aryan nations /-stems ended in 
the nominative in -is, and in the genitive in 
^ajas. The latter was variously contracted in 
the various languages derived from it: thus 
Sanskrit nom. aviSy ^ a sheep/ gen. aves or 
a!?ydSy Greek iroXx^y gen. iroXio^ or iroXeoD^y 
Lithuanian akis^ ' eye/ gen. akts. In very early 
Welsh and Irish, or in the language from which 
both have branched, we may suppose the ending 
of the genitive of this declension to have been^'o^ 
(with^' = y in yes)y but not perhaps to the exclu- 
sion of the longer -ajas* The names, then, in our 
inscription may be restored thus : nom. CunacenniSy 
gen. CunacennjaSj of which the latter seems to 
have undergone contraction into Cunacennls ; so 
that when the language began to drop final Sy they 
became nom. Cunacenni and gen. Cunacennls a 
distinction which may not have been lost at the 
time when the inscription was cut on the Trallong 
stone. Let us now turn to the other side, and see 
what would become in Irish of a Goidelo-Kymric 
genitive of the form Cunacennjas. Clearly, if we 
are to be guided by the ordinary rules of Irish 
phonology, the j w^ould disappear, which would 
give us Cunacennaa, and when the s followed the 
example of the J, the word would be found reduced 
to Cun€u:ennay which actually occurs written Cunor 
eena on an Ogam*inscribed stone found at Dunloe, 
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in the county of Kerry. It is, however, right 
that I should tell you, that in some of the earliest 
Irish inscriptions both ihe's and the^" (written i) 
appear intact ; for instance, on a stone found at 
Ballycrovane, in the county of Cork, reading 
Maqvi Decceddds Awi Toranias — the word am 
means grandson, and becomes in Old Irish manu- 
scripts due, or, with an inorganic h, kdtte. Lest 
you should think that all this has been excogitated 
to suit my views, those of you who read German 
— and I hope that by and by their number will 
be considerable — will find that Ebel and Stokes 
inferred genitives of this declension in -ajas and 
jas ioT Early Irish in the first volume of Kuhn*s 
Beitraffe^ published in 1854, and that, most 
likely, without having heard of the inscription 
alluded to above. 

(5.) If ^it should seem to you that too much is 
here built on a single word, there remains one or 
two other instances which cannot be passed over. 
On the Anglesey stone already noticed we meet 
with Maccudeccetiy which one might venture to 
write MaccU'decceti, as forming one name, although 
consisting probably of a noun governed in the 
genitive by another. Compare also Maecodechetij 
on a stone now at Tavistock, in Devonshire. That 
Decceti and Decheti are in the. genitive is certain, 
but our Welsh data could not enable us to ascer- 
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tain the declension to which they belong ; so we 
have to resort to Irish inscriptions in which the 
name in question occurs. The following are re- 
ported: Maqvi Decceddas Am TaraniaSy already 
mentioned ; Maqqm Decedda^ found in the parish 
of Minard, co. Kerry, now in the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy in Dublin ; Maqvi Decceda 
HadniconaSj found at Ballintaggart, with six 
others ; Maqviddeceda Maqvi Marin^ found at Kil- 
leen Cormac. Now Welsh Decceti and Irish 
Deccedas taken together prove that we have here 
to do with an Z-stem ; so the genitives may be 
restored to the forms — Welsh DeccefJaSy Irish 
Decceddjaa or DeccedjaSy for Irish seems to have 
hesitated between the provected ddj or dj and the 
non-provected dj. The forms which occur in the 
two languages give us the three stages DeccedjaSy 
Decced^jaSy and Deccetja^y which require some notice 
before we proceed further. In Welsh I know of 
no closer parallel to tj for dj than that of llj 
(mostly reduced to II) in such words as arallj 
* other,' Ir. arailCy from a stem ar-alj-y to be com- 
pared with Latin aiiu8; oily * all,' Ir. uilcy from 
olj-; pebylly *a tent,' now * tents,' from Lat 
papiliOy ' a butterfly, a tent : ' to these may per- 
haps be added an instance from one of our early 
inscriptions, namely, Turpilliy on a stone near 
Crickhowel in Brecknockshire. This, no doubt, 
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stands for an earlier Turpilji^ once the pronuncia- 
tion, Welsh or Roman, or both, of Turpilii^ the 
genitive of the Boman name Turpilitis: compare 
also Jilli for Jilii or rather JiljL The provection 
would lead to the inference that Decceti was ac- 
cented Decently whence it is clear that Vitaliani 
on another stone need not have followed suit. In 
point of facty it seems to have become Gruitoliaunj 
which occurs in a MS. of Nennius, where we read 
of Guitaul Jili Guitoliaunj as though it had been 
Vitalisjili VitcUianu As to the Irish provection 
into ddy we find a good parallel to it in the U- 
declension, which is thought to have once ended 
in the nom. in -uSy and in the gen. in -amis or 
-was. Thus Mr. Stokes, in the volume just re- 
ferred to of Kuhn's BeitragCy p. 450, traces two 
Irish genitives, tairmchruttOj '^ transformationis," 
and crochtay " crucifixionis," to tarmicru^2?a3 and 
cruca^tpas respectively : compare also such genitives 
as LugudeccaSy RettiaSy AnawlamattiaSj said to occur 
on early inscribed stones in Ireland. What has 
been hinted as to the phonology of Decceti is a 
mere conjecture, to which I would add another, and, 
perhaps, a better — namely, that the Welsh and 
the Irish forms, taken together, may be regarded 
as pointing to the still earlier ones DencencUSy 
genitive Dencendjas, In case this hits the mark, 
the word is to be referred to a root dak or e&w^,)^ 
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whence we have Greek SeZ/cw/xt, Lat dicere^ Ger- 
man zeigen. But, not to take up any more of 
your time with these details, the outcome of 
them, as far as we are here concerned, is that 
Cunocenniy Decceti^ and Decketi are Welsh, while 
the Irish forms are Cunacena^ Deceddas^ and the 
like. Consequently the inscriptions in which 
the former occur cannot be Irish. We are 
now enabled to return with greater certainty to 
Corhalengiy which being a nominative, is likely to 
be of the J-declension. Hence it would also follow 
that Evolengi and Evolenggi are of that declension, 
which cannot in Irish make i in the genitive, lis 
these do; so it is unnecessary to say that the 
inscriptions containing them cannot be Irish. The 
same observations would seem to apply to those in ' 
which the names Vinnemagli^ Senemaglij or Seno- 
maglij occur in the genitive ; for that these forms 
belong to the /-declension is suggested by the 
fact that we have Brohomagli in the nominative 
in an inscription reading Brohomagli Jam Ic Jacit 
Et Uxor Ejus Caune. Add to the foregoing, that 
although the Early Welsh base whence our cad^ 
* battle,' must have been catu^ of the ^/-declension, 
we have the rompnnndg Ricati nominative, and Yi^cur^czi 
Bunocati genitive, while the Mod. Irish is Bonn- ( 

cAadAy genitive Bonnchadka; which makes it im- 
possible that Bunocati could be Irish. This is 

M 
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the way I would reason, if I felt certain that the 
case-endings here in question are not mostly Latin 
rather than Celtic. The more I scrutinise them, 
the more I am inclined to treat them as Latin, 
especially such genitives as Dunocatij and such 
nominatives as Corbagni and Cunnocenty for CoT'^ 
bagnis and Cunocennia, But it is to be noticed 
that this only makes our case against the Lrish 
claim still stronger, and that one has only to regret 
that so many of the inscriptions are less valuable 
than could be wished as materials for the history 
of Welsh inflections. As the allusion to Cunocenni^ 
Corbagniy and Dunocati as Latinised nominatives 
may appear scarcely intelligible to those who are 
acquainted only with the Latin ordinarily taught 
in our schools, it is right to explain, that from the 
time of the Gracchi or thereabouts the ending is 
appears not infrequently instead of itis; as, for 
instance, in AnaviSy CceciliSj ClodiSy Ragonis, and 
the like. Further, it is a rule in our Early In- 
scriptions to leave out a final: the same thing 
frequently happened also in Roman ones, so that 
such nominatives occur in the latter as Claudia 
Minuciy and Vcderi. For more information on this 
pointy see the second edition of Corssen's great 
work on Latin, i. pp. 289, 758; ii. p. 718; also 
Boby's Latin Grammar (London, 1871), i. p. 120. 
(6.) Besides the numerous nominatives made to 
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end in our Early iQscriptions in the Latin termina- 
tion uSy and the possible Latinitj of some or all of 
those in t, there is an instance or two where the 
former appears as o for the old Latin nominative 
ending os. One of these comes from Carnarvon- 
shire, and reads : Alhorttts Eimetiaco Hie Jacet. 
The other is at Cwm Qloyn, near Nevern in Pem- 
brokeshire: it reads in Ogam Witaliani^ and in 
Boman capitals Vitaliani JEmeretOy of which I can 
make nothing bnt nominatives, the Welsh having 
perhaps never stopped to consider whether there 
existed snch a Latin name as Vitalianius to be 
transformed into Vitaliani. Enter eto wonld be for 
EmeretoSy or, as it would appear in our dictionaries, 
emeritus. Similarly we have consobrino for the 
fuller nominative consobrinos in the inscription 
already noticed as reading: Cantiori Hie Jacit 
Venedotis Give Fuit Consobrino Magli Magistrati. 
(7.) To the foregoing it should be added that 
feminines making their nominatives in e, such as 
Cauney Tunccetace^ and the like, are also probably 
indebted for that e to the usage of somewhat late 
Latin, which, in its turn, is supposed to have 
borrowed it from Greek. In the Roman inscrip- 
tions of the time of the Empire the names of 
Greek slaves and freedwomen appear in abund- 
ance, such as Agapomene^ Euche^ Theophiley and the 
like : after them were modelled Cassiane^ Juliane^ 
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Sabiniane^ written also with ae for e^ whence even 
such genitives as dominoes^ vemaeSy annonaeSy were 
formed. Nominatives of the kind in question were 
also not uuknown in Roman Britain. I have come 
across the following in Hiibner's collection already 
alluded to: — Aurelia Eclectiane, Hermionae, 
lavolena Monime, Julia Nundinae (in the mu- 
seum at Caerleon), and Simplicia Proce. On the 
question of Latin nominatives in e and genitives in 
es or aes, see Corssen, i. p. 686, and Roby's Latin 
Grammar, i. p. 121. It is hardly necessary to re- 
})eat that the Latinisation here pointed out is 
incompatible with the Irish claim as it has hitherto 
been put. 

(8.) In Early Irish the i7-declension made its 
genitive singular in os, liable to be reduced to o ; 
and in the Early Irish inscriptions, of which 
accounts have been published, amounting to 120 
or more, not a single genitive in u occurs, while 
those in os^ Oy appear in due proportion. In our 
inscriptions, on the other hand, the same genitive 
is either o or w./.So far, then, as one can judge 
from this, our inscriptions containing the genitives 
Nettasdgru and Trenagicsu cannot be Irish. 

(9. ) Maccu -Decceti and Macco ^Decheti have been 
mentioned together, and it may appear strange that 
one has cc and the other ch. The explanation is 
simple enough : in the interval between their dates 
the language may have begun to change cc into ch^ 
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and probably also W, ppy into th^ ph. Here may 
be mentioned the inscription already cited as 
reading Brohomagli Jam Ic Jacit Et Uxor JEjtis 
CdunCy which is in much the same style of later 
letters as the Tavistock Stone with Decketi. There 
is an apparent inconsistency in Macco- retaining 
its cc unmodified ; but the cc in Macco- represents 
an earlier ng or ngh^ and it would be contrary to 
rule if it passed into ch in Welsh. In Brohomagli 
the h was undoubtedly sounded like our modern 
ch; for in 0. Welsh the name was Brochmailj later 
BrochuaiL The same remark applies to the h 
in the epitaph reading Velvor Filia Broho^ which 
seems to be of the same date as the other two. In 
Broho and Brohomagli the syllable brohy that is 
brochy probably represents an earlier brocc^ as in 
Broccagniy a name said to have been read on a 
stone at Capel Mair near Llandyssul, which has 
since been effaced by a bucolic Vandal. Broccagni 
is familiar in the form Brychariy and is precisely 
the Irish Broccdn borne by the author of a hymn 
in praise of St. Brigit contained in the Liber 
Hymnorum in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
But how does this bear on our argument ? Simply 
in this way : the change from cc into ch is unknown 
in Irish, whence it is impossible that the inscrip- 
tions containing Decheti/Brohomagliy and Broho X 
should be of Irish origin. 
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Kow that the Irish claim has been shown to be 
untenable, we might be asked to show how the 
details of the inscriptions, in so far as they are 
Celtic, fit into the history of Welsh inflections; 
but this is rendered an impossible task by the 
meagreness of our data. However, we have at 
least one inscription which seems to belong to the 
transition period preceding the total disuse of cases 
by the Welsh: I allude to one of the stones at 
Glydai, in Pembrokeshire, which reads in debased 
capitals Ettemi Fill Victor ^ and in Ogam Ettem 

W [ic]tor. Here Victori (for Victoris) is out 

of the question, but the discarding of the case 
termination was in this instance favoured by the 
fact that the nominative .was Victor^ while the 
genitive might be Victor, The inorganic doubling 
of t in Etterni is a feature common to it and the 
Old Welsh of the Capella Q-losses, I cannot leave 
this point without noticing in a few words the 
fate of the vowel, more conveniently than correctly 
called the ^ connecting vowel,* as, for instance, 
the in Dunocatiy which has been completely lost 
in its modern representative Dingad^ pronounced 
Diygad. That the connecting vowel in compounds 
was sometimes obscurely pronounced even in Early 
Welsh is proved, as has already been pointed out, 
by such pairs of instances as Cunotami and Cuna- 
tami; but when did it altogether disappear? In 
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the lufit-named instances it cannot have done so 
until the t had begun to be softened towards dy 
otherwise we should have Cunatam-iy Cuntam 
yielding Cynnhqfy whereas the modern form is 
Cyrulaf, Moreover, in a few instances, the 
number of which could no doubt be increased by 
careful reading, the vowel comes down in manu- 
script. The place known to Welsh tradition as 
Catraeth is called by Bede Catf^racta; in the 
Juvencus Codex, the Latin word frequens is ex- 
plained by the Old Welsh word liiAmaur^ which, 
were it still in use, would now be llidfawTy 
with Hid' as in erlid^ ^ to pursue,' and might be 
expected to have nearly the same meaning as 
gosgordclfawry ^ possessed of a large retinue or 
following : ' in Gaulish it occurs as the proper 
name Litumara (Gliick, p. 120). In the oldest 
MS. of the Annales Cambri(B we have not only 
Gtienedote to compare with the later Groyndydy 
* North Wales,' but also a mention, under the 
year 760, of Dunnoffual Jilii Teudubvy more cor- 
rectly Dumn^ffual or Duvnsigual. Later he is 
called Dyfnwaly a name which in Early Welsh , 

would have been Dumnfval-i or Dubn/cal-L In ^/ ^f 
the Saxon Chronicle, under the year 1063, we ' 

meet with Rhuddlarty called Ruddan^ a spelling 
which is supported by the Doomsday forms Rotht- 
lanuniy and, with the soft dental slurred over, 
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Ruelan. Lastly, Giraldus Cambrensis writes 
Rudhdariy JBledhericics (Bledri), RodAericus 
(Rhodri), Ytheroal (Idwal), Landine^ath (Llan- 
dingad). I place no implicit faith in Giraldus' 
spelling, but it seems certain that the connecting 
vowel continued to be pronounced, however lightly, 
for a long time after the Welsh had given up the 
habit of representing it in writing, and that there 
can have been no break in this respect between 
the pronunciation of the Welsh of the Early In- 
scriptions and that of the 9th century glosses. 

This is also the place to call attention to the 
fact that the ordinary formula of our Early Inscrip- 
tions, such as Sagrani Fill Cunotami, came down 
to later times. Thus, for instance, an elegy to 
Geraint, the son of Erbin*, in which the Welsh 
poet, as an eye-witness, describes Geraint's deeds 
of valour in the battle of Llongborth, is headed 
Gereint Fil Erbin in the Black Book of Carmar- 
then as published by Skene, ii. p. 37. This Geraint 
is probably the Welsh king who, according to the 
Saxon Chronicle, fought against Ine of Wessex in 
the year 710. 

Lastly, supposing, per impossibile, the foregoing 
reasoning to be inconclusive, we still have a weighty 
argument in the fact, for such it seems to be, that 
the Kymric race has occupied Wales, Cornwall, 
Devon, and other parts of England, from the time 
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of the Rom&n occnpation to our own day, excepting 
in 80 far as their territory has been encroached upon 
by the English nation and language. It follows, 
then, that the onus probandi remains with the 
advocates of the Irish claim, and that they are not 
at liberty to attempt to prove any of our inscrip- 
tions to be of Irish origin until they have made 
out that the same cannot be explained as Welsh. 
Let it first be shown that they cannot be Welsh, 
then they will have a right to make them out to 
be Irish if they can, and, logically speaking, not 
before, as we have a priority of claim, which 
stands whether they attribute the inscriptions to 
Goidelic invaders, or regard them as proofs that 
the Goidelic race occupied this country before the 
Kymry. For, in either case, the knowledge of 
letters may be presumed to have reached the 
former, whether in Ireland or in the more inacces- 
sible parts of the west of Britain, through the 
latter, who must have learned (if they had occa- 
sion for it) from the Bomans how to honour their 
dead with inscribed tombstones. That the Kymry 
should have taught this to the Gaels and so far 
forgotten it themselves as to leave us no monu- 
ments, while the Gaels ore alleged to have left 
so many, is incredible. 

Allusion has just been made to a theory which 
not only makes the Goidelic race the first Celtic 
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inhabitants of Wales, but tries to prove their oc- 
cupation of most of North Wales to have lasted 
down to the 4th or the 5th century. As it is 
supposed that the Irish claim to our inscriptions 
derives considerable support from this theory, it 
is necessary to examine it briefly before we have 
done with this question. 

From what has been said on the classification 
of the Celts in a previous lecture, it is already 
clear that the Goidelic Celts cannot be said to 
have inhabited Wales before the Kymry, but it 
will, nevertheless, be desirable to ascertain what 
this theory has to recommend itself, especially as 
it is put forth on excellent authority. In the 
first place, it is founded, to a considerable extent, 
on Welsh traditions which are supposed to refer 
to the expulsion of Gaels from different parts of 
Wales in the 6th century ; but the same tradi- 
tions are admitted, be it noticed, to speak of them 
invariably as invaders. However, it derives most 
of its support from Welsh place-names, which are 
supposed to commemorate the sojourn of the Gael 
by their containing the word Gnyddel^ ^ an Irish- 
man,' plural Gwyddyl or Gvoyddelod: such are 
Gwyddelwem^ Llan y Gwyddel^ Perth y Chvyddelj 
Twll y Gwyddel^ and the like. But it is not at 
all clear to me how any such names can go to 
prove the priority of the Gael over the Kymro in 
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Wales; For a certain number of the places con- 
cerned have surely received their names within 
this or the last century, particularly on the coast 
and wherever Irish workmen have been employed. 
A good many more, probably, of them date during 
the long interval between the last century and the 
end of the 12th. Then, if any of them date still 
earlier, they may possibly be accounted for by the 
various descents made on our coasts in the 10th, 
11th, and 12th centuries by Irishmen or Irish 
Danes, and by the return of Welsh exiles, such as 
Gruffudd ab Cynan and Khys ab Tewdwr, at the 
head of a following of Irishmen. If, perchance, 
any of them are older than the 10th century, it 
would be natural to trace them to Irish saints, 
Irish traders, and Irish invaders who visited this 
country ; but none of these last or of the fore- 
going would help to prove that Wales was wrested 
by the Welsh from the Gael. Then there are 
other deductions to make from the list; for many, 
probably the majority, of the names adduced have 
nothing whatever to do with Irishmen, there 
being another word, gnyddel^ plural grm/ddeli (for- 
merly, perhaps, also grvyddyl)^ which is a deriva- 
tive from gwyddy * wood.' The identity of form , 
between it and the word for Irishman is only 
accidental, as the Early Welsh form oigwyddel myx&t 
Lave begun with a 72? or r, while the initial of that 
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of Gnyddel was ^, which is proved by the Old 

Irish Gaedel, Goidel, Modem Irish GcLoidhecdy 

with a silent dh^ which has led to the simplified 

spelling Gael, The common noun gwyddel^ which 

is no longer in use, means a brake or bush, as in 

one of Englynion y Clywed^ which runs thus {lolo 

MSS.yf. 260):— 

" A gly waist ti chwedl yr Enid 
Yn y gwyddel rhag ymlid ? 
Drwg pechawd o'i hir erlid." 

In Dr. Pughe's dictionary, under the word enidy 
this is rendered : " Hast thou heard the saying of 
the woodlark in the brake avoiding pursuit? — 
bad is sin from long following it." Under the word 
grcyddelawg he gives tir gwyddelawg as meaning 
" land overrun with brambles," and he rightly 
renders gwyddelroern " a moor or meadow over- 
grown with bushes." In the same way no doubt 
Gwyddelfynydd is to be explained. So in the bulk 
of instances like Mynydd y Gwyddel^ Gmaun y 
Grvyddely Gwern Gwyddel^ Nant y Gwyddel^ Pant y 
Gwyddely Twll y Gwyddel, and the like, the word 
grcyddel may be surmised to have no reference to 
Irishmen. The outcome of this is, that after mak- 
ing the deductions here suggested from the list, 
there can be few, if any, of the names in question 
which could be alleged in support of an early occupa- 
tion of Wales by the Gael. They would undoubtedly 
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full far short of the number of those with SaiSy * an 
Englishman,' plural Saeson^ such as Rkyd y Sais^ 
Font y SaesoUy and the like, of which a friend has 
sent me a list of thirty instances : by a parity of 
reasoning, these ought to go some way to prove 
the English to have occupied Wales before our 
ancestors. 

It is needless to repeat, that even were one to 
admit the Gaels to have been the early occupiers of 
this country, it woujd by no means follow that our 
inscriptions belong to them and not to the Welsh. 
On the other hand, as it cannot have been so, 
our priority of claim to them remains untouched. 
Lastly, it would not be exactly reasoning in a 
circle to call attention, in passing, to a fact which 
has an important bearing on the question of the 
classification of the Celtic nations, namely, that 
the controversy as to the origin of our inscriptions 
rests entirely on the close similarity between Early 
Welsh and Early Irish. Had they been less like 
one another, and had the primeval difference be- 
tween them not been altogether imaginary, it could 
never have arisen. 

So far nothing has been said of the pre- 
historic period mentioned in the scheme laid 
before you of the chronology of the Welsh 
language. What happened to it during that 
period can only be inferred, not to say guessed. 
It is, however, by no means probable that the 
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Celtic immigrants into these islands found them 
without inhabitants, or that they arrived in suffi- 
cient force to exterminate them. Consequently it 
may be supposed that in the course of ages the 
conquered races adopted the language of their 
conquerors, but not without introducing some of 
their own idioms. The question, then, is who 
these pr8B-Celtic islanders were, and whether the 
Celtic languages still have non-Aryan traits which 
may be ascribed to their influence. In answer to 
the first of these questions, it has been sup|)osed 
that the people whom the Celts found here must 
have been of Iberian origin, and nearly akin to the 
ancient inhabitants of Aquitania and the Basques 
of modern times. In support i of this naay be 
mentioned the testimony of Tacitus in the 
11th chapter of his Agricohy where, in default of 
other sources of information, he bases his state- 
ments on the racial differences which betrayed 
themselves in the personal appearance of the 
British populations of his day. Among other 
things, he there fixes on the Silures as being 
Iberians. The whole chapter is worth reproducing 
here. ^^ Ceterum, Britanniam qui mortales initio 
coluerint, indigensB an advecti, ut inter barbaros, 
parum compertum. Habitus corporum varii: 
atque ex eo argumenta. Namque rutilee Cale- 
doniam habitantium comsd, magni artus, Ger- 
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manicam originem adseveraut. Silurum colorati 
vultus et torti plerumque crines, et posita contra 
Hispania, Iberos veteres trajecisse easqne sedes 
occnpasse, fidem faciunt. Proximl Gallis et 
eimiles sunt ; sen durante originis vi, seu procur- 
rentibus in diversa terris, positio coeli corporibus 
habitum dedit. In universum tamen aestimanti, 
Gallos vicinum Bolum occupasse, credibile est. 
Eorum sacra deprehendas, superstitionum persua- 
sione : sermo baud multum diversus, in depos- 
cendis periculis eadem audacia, et, ubi advenere, 
in detrectandis eadem formido. Plus tamen fero- 
cise Britanni prasferunt, ut quos nondum longa pax 
emollient. Nam Gallos quoque in bellis fioruisse 
accepimus : mox segnitia cum btio intravit, 
amissa virtute pariter ac libertate. Quod Britan- 
norum olim victis evenit : ceteri manent, quales 
Galli fuerunt." • 

Accordingly, some of the non-Ayran traits of 
Welsh and Irish may be expected to admit of 
being explained by means of Basque. Unfortu- 
nately, however, that language is not found to 
assist us much, as it is known only in a com- 
paratively late form. So we turn to other 
pra^-Aryan languages still spoken in Europe, 
namely, those of the Finnic groups. These last 
show a number of remarkable points of similarity 
with the Celtic languages. Hence it may be sup- 
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posed — and comparative craniology offers, I believe, 
no difficulty — that the British Isles, before the 
Celts came, were occupied by distinct races of 
Iberian and Finnic origin respectively, or else, in 
case it conld be made out that Basque is related to 
the Finnic tongues, by a homogeneous Ibero-Finnic 
race forming the missing link, as the saying is, 
between the Iberians and the Finns, That some 
such a race or races once inhabited all the west of 
Europe is now pretty generally believed. 

Proceeding on the supposition that p was foreign 
to the idioms of the insular, or, as they had now 
better be called to avoid confusion, the Goidelo- 
Kymric Celts, one may by means of names cour 
taining it point out certain localities in the British 
Isles occupied by tribes which were not of a 
Goidelo-Kymric origin. These fall into two groups, 
with which we may begin from the north-west and 
the north-east respectively. Ptolemy, who Jived in 
the time of Adrian and Marcus Aurelius, and 
wrote a geography, calls one of the islands be- 
tween Scotland and Ireland Epidium, and the 
Mull of Cantyre ^EirlSiov cucpovj apparently from 
the people, whom he calls Epidii^ and locates aTro 
Tov EiriZlov cucpov w irpo^ avaroka^. Further, he 
gives a towli of the Kovanta^ the name Lucopibia: 
it is supposed to have stood near Luce Bay, in 
Wigtonshire. All these names together with 
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Mons Granpius may well be supposed to refer 
to localities to which the nn absorbed remnants 
of a pr8&-Celtic race may have been driven by 
the Celts. In the next place, he mentions a 
people in Ireland called the Manapii^ and a town 
called Manapia, supposed by some to be the site of 
Dublin. As to this side of St. George's Channel, 
he calls St. David's Head ^OxraTrlrapov axpov, vmd 
the old name of St. David's seems to have been 
Menapia^ whence Menevia^ Welsh Mynyw, Now 
it is known that there were also Menapii on the 
coast in the neighbourhood of the Rhine, but 
although they were a maritime people, it is hardly 
probable that they had sent out colonies to Ireland 
and Pembrokeshire. So I conclude that these names 
are vestiges of a non-Ayran people whom the Celts 
found in possession on the Continent and in the 
British Isles. Nor have I mentioned all, for it is 
hard to believe that none of the following names 
also is of the same origin : Welsh Manaw^ * the 
Isle of Man,' which Pliny calls Monapia and 
Ptolemy MovaoiBa; MbnUy Welsh Mon^ * Anglesey ;' 
the Menai Straits or Meneviacum Fretum ; Welsh 
Mynrcy^ ^ Monmouth,' on the MonnoWy in the terri- 
tory of the ancient Silures; and possibly also 
Manau Gododin in the North, and Momoniaj 
Mumhain^ or Munster in Ireland. 
As the outposts of the other group may be men- 

N 
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tioned the Carstopitum or Corstopilum of the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, which is supposed to hare 
received its present form in the latter part of 
the 3rd centnrr: it is believed that the site is 
that of Corbridge in Xorthnmberland. The next 
18 Emficuniy mentioned by Ptolemy as a town 
of the powerful tribe of the Brigantes : it is 
identified by some with Hexham, by others with 
Lanchester, and by others, with more probability, 
with Ebchester, Whether these two places were 
Oaulish or Teutonic it is not easy to say, for they 
cannot be very far from the district where Tacitus 
detected a Teutonic population; but whatever 
settlements there may have been on the coast from 
the Tweed to the Humber, the Brigantes are said 
by Ptolemy to border on the North Sea. Proceed- 
ing south, we come next to Fetuaria^ the town of 
the Pariai, on or near the Humber : it has already 
been surmised that this was a Gaulish position. 
We now come to the Iceni in Norfolk, who had 
a king wlwse name, according to Tacitus, was 
Prasutagns. Next we have Ptolemy's ToliapiSy 
supposed to be Sheppey, and his Rutupice^ identified 
with Richborough in Kent. More inland we meet 
with a people whom he calls Karvevj^Kjavoi ol icdX 
KaTreXdvotj possessing the towns of Verulamium 
or Old Verulam near St. Alban's, and Salinas, 
which has been sought for in Bedfordshire 
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and South Lincolnshire, More to the west and 
north, we find in the Itinerary of Antoninus a 
place bearing the distinctly Gaulish name Penno- 
cnicium in the territory of the Cornavii, who may, 
therefore, be concluded to be Gauls : the site is 
identified by some with Penkridge in Stafford- 
shire, and by others with Stretton. Add to these 
vestiges of the Gaul the fact that we have Gauls 
in the Belgee, who counted among their towns 
Aquse Salis or Bath, and in the Atrebatii located 
between them and the Thames. Compare also 
what Caesar says on this point in the 13th chapter 
of his fifth book. From these indications it 
seems to follow that rather more than one half of 
what is now England belonged in Caesar's time to 
tribes of Gaulish origin ; that is to say, all east 
of the Trent, the Warwickshire Avon, the Parret, 
and the Dorsetshire Stour, excepting a Kymric 
peninsula reaching as far as Malmesbury, and 
widening perhaps towards the south to take in 
Wareham in Dorsetshire, where, it is said, there 
are inscriptions of Kymric origin. Against this 
may be set the Cornavii, whose territory consisted 
of a strip of land running from the Avon along 
the east of the Severn and stretching to the mouth 
of the Dee. If you want the assistance of a 
map, turn to Mr. Freeman's Old English History 
(London, 1873), where you will find one of 
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Britain at the beginning of the 7th century. 
According to that, the tract of country which the 
English then ruled over south of the Humber 
coincided almost exactly with the boundary of the 
Gaulish portion of Britain which has here just 
been roughly defined. This apparent recognition 
of Celtic landmarks by the later invaders is a fact 
the historical and political significance of which I 
leave to be weighed by others. 

This view of the extent of Gaulish Britain, 
which, it hardly need be said, is a mere theory, 
derives some confirmation from the river-names of 
England, which contains, for instance, important 
rivers of the name of Stour in Kent, Suffolk, 
Dorset, Warwickshire, and Worcestershire. Simi- 
larly we have others bearing the name of Ouse^ 
such as the Sussex Ouse, the Great 'Ouse, with its 
tributary the Little Ouse, and the Yorkshire 
Ouse which meets the Trent on the borders of 
Lincolnshire. Lastly, we find a Stratford AvoUj 
a Bristol Avorij a Little Avon in Gloucestershire, 
a Hampshire Avon flowing past Salisbury, and 
an Avon entering the sea near Lymington. But 
these last rivers are supposed to bear an undoubted 
Kymric name. It is, however, an easy matter to 
show that it is not so. In the Itinerary of Anto- 
ninus we seem to meet with Avon in the form of 
Abona; the Modern Welsh for a river is afouy 
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which we pronounce (ivony and this stands for an 
earlier abona or amona, which would in the course 
of phonetic decay have to become our a/on. Now 
it happens that it was probably not a rule of Welsh 
phonology to change b or m into v till about 
the 8th century : so it remains that we should 
suppose this softening to have taken place in 
English, or in the language of the British Gauls, 
whom the English found in possession of the 
country drained by the Avons.X Possibly another 
and an earlier instance occurs iu the vn^ or, as 
it is usually printed, un of such Gaulish names 
as CassivellaunuSy VercassivellaunuSy Segovellauni^ 
Vellaunodunumy' as well, perhaps, as AlaunuSy 
Genauniy IcaunuSy LigaunuSj and the like. 
Welsh tradition has, it is true, made Cassivel- 
launua into Caswallawn, and CaswalloUy which 
naturally takes its place by the side of Cadwalloriy 
Idroallony and Ttidrvallon ; but it is by no means 
usual for early aun to make awriy on in Modern 
Welsh, whence it is possible that only the wall 
of the Welsh names just mentioned is to be 
equated with the veil of such Gaulish ones as 
CassivellaunuSy and that the terminations are 
completely different. In that case Cadwallon and 
Cassivellauntis should be considered as standing 
for Catuvelldn- and Cassivellamn-y the latter con- 
taining a vellamn* which I would identify with 
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Walamn-iy a name which occurs on an Irish tomb«* 
stone now in the British Museum ; two of its 
edges read Maqvi Ercias and Maqvi Walamni: 
we further seem to have the Gaulish equivalent 
in VALLAVNivs ou a stone at Caerleon. It 
is needless to add that mn remained intact both 
in Early Welsh — witness Sagramni — and in Old 
Welsh, as, for instance, in the Juvencus Codex 
in the verb scamnhegint^ " levant," from scamn, 
now ysca/Hj * light, not heavy.' The softening 
of m into v is not the only instance of Gaulish 
outstripping Welsh in the path of phonetic decay. 
Another familiar one of a different order occurs in 
the of petorritum for ua or uo^ still represented 
in full by wa in the Modern Welsh pedwar^ ' four.* 
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" Y mae llythyraeth y Gymraeg yn fater lied ddyrya ; ac y mao 
llawer o ysgrifenwyr, 3m enwedig y rhai ieuainc, yn llawer rby 
fyrbwyll a phenderfynol yn ei gylch, nc yn dueddol i feddwl eu bod 
yn ei amgyffred yn drwyadi, pan y maeut hwytkau, yn rhy fynych, 
heb gymmaint a deall elfenau cyntaf y peth y raaent yn eu hystyried 
eu hunain yn athrawon ynddo." — Dakiel Silvan Evans. 

In this lecture it is proposed to give a brief sketcli 
of the fortunes of the Roman alphabet among tlie 
Kymry, and to follow it through the successive 
modifications which it has undergone among us 
down to the present day. For the sake of not 
breaking on the continuity of its history, what I 
have to say respecting the Ogmic system will be 
reserved for another occasion ; for the same reason 
also I have thought it advisable to omit a number 
of details, otherwise highly interesting, as well as 
all reference to the improved methods of dealing 
with pronunciations inculcated with so much suc- 
cess by Mr. Ellis, Mr. Melville Bell, and Mr. 
Sweet 

The Soman capitals found in our Early Inscrip- 
tions are A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, L, M, N, 0, 
P, Q, R, S, T, V, X. As to their formation, they 
are mostly more or less debased, as archaeologists 
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term it: — As in Boman inscriptions, the letter D 
is to be found occasionally reversed with or without 
prolonging the perpendicular, so as to give it the 
look of our minuscule d ; N and S also occur re- 
versed, and the I, when final, is frequently placed 
in a horizontal position, but in the genitive fili 
it forms now and then a short stroke tagged on 
to the short bar of the F and the end of the L ; 
these are, however, by no means the only instances 
in which it is of a smaller formation, as in Roman 
inscriptions, than the other letters. Ligatures 
are not at all unusual ; on the other hand, abbre- 
viations are rare in our inscriptions of the earliest 
class, and in this they strongly contrast with 
Eoman ones, as in fact they might be expected to 
do, seeing that they are the work of a people who 
was, to say the least of it, less given to writing 
than the Romans were. A general survey of our 
aticient monuments would convince one that the 
style of the letters used was subject to a steady 
change, which by the end of the Brit- Welsh period 
had reached such a point that they could no longer 
be conveniently called Roman letters. Hence it 
is that they are variously termed Anglo-Saxon, by 
those who are familiar with the use made of them 
in Old English, and Irish by others who are better 
acquainted with the Irish language, which is to 
this day written in them ; while of late it has 
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been usual to make a compromise between the 
English and the Irish by manufacturing for them 
the adjective Hiberno-Saxon. But all this tends 
to conceal their real origin ; for though this style 
of letters became naturalised among our neighbours 
in Ireland and England, it was among the Kymry 
that it was developed and invested with an in- 
dividuality of its own. Under the circumstances, 
we are entitled to speak of it as Kymric, and to 
call the individual characters Kymric letters. The 
following are the forms in which they appear in 
printed Irish: <^bct)e'p3hilmnop4|ixc u x. 
The change from the capitals of the Roman 
period to the corresponding characters used by the 
Welsh in the 9th and 10th century of course 
did not, as has already been suggested, happen in 
a day, and our inscriptions supply us with most 
of the intermediate 3teps. But I could not hope 
to make this perfectly clear to you without the aid 
of good drawings or photographs of the inscrip- 
tions themselves ; a deficiency which has quite 
recently been met by the publication of them in 
an easily accessible form by Dr. Hiibner of Berlin, 
in a work entitled " Inscriptiones Britannise 
Christiana (Berlin and London, 1876). A still 
more elaborate work on the same subject is pro- 
mised by the English palaeographer. Professor 
Westwood, under the auspices of the Cambrian 
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• 

ArchaBological Association. To ascertain the re- 
lative dates of our inscriptions, that is to say, to 
arrange them chronologically, is the one leading 
problem to the solution of which all investigations 
into Kymric epigraphy ought to contribute : a 
first rude attempt at this might be based on the 
style and form of the letters to which your atten- 
tion has been called. Thus all our non-Ogmic 
inscriptions down to the beginning of the 12th 
century or thereabouts might be classed as follows : 
(a) Those cut exclusively in Roman capitals ; (i) 
those in which some of the letters are found to 
assume the Kymric minuscule form ; and (c) those 
which' consist entirely of Kymric letters. How- 
ever, another step in the same direction would 
probably bring one to modify and correct, by 
means of grammatical and historical indications, 
this very rough classification, with some such a 
result as to distribute (a) between the Soman 
and the Brit- Welsh period, leaving (b) entirely to 
the Brit- Welsh period and (c) mostly to that of 
Old Welsh. 

The next place must be given to a short account 
of the values of the characters which have been 
thus far occupyidg us, and for the present it 
will be convenient to treat the inscriptions of 
the Boman and Brit-Welsh periods as though 
they were all entirely written in Boman capitals, 
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unalloyed and nndebased. Generally speaking, 

the letters may also be regarded as having the 

same values as in Latin ; but in a few instances 

that statement requires to be explained or 

qualified. 

n. In occasionally writing oc and ic for hoc and 

hic^ the Welsh seem to have only imitated the 
BomanSy who, as early as the time of Augustus, 
sometimes pronounced the aspirate and sometimes 
not ; later the confusion became still more com- 
plete : see Corssen's work already alluded to, i. 107. 
Some difficulty is offered by the occasional use of 
k for the guttural spirant ch; for not only is 
the sound of h known to become ch in Welsh, and 
vice versa^ but it seems certain that in Broho and 
Brohomagli^ the letter h represents the ch of the later 
Brochmail and Brochwely a sound we find so written 
in Decheti for an earlier Decceti. . It had also pro- 
bably the same value in Alhortus. But how came 
the Welsh to write h for ch ? It is probable that 
h represented both the aspirate and the guttural 
spirant in Old English, and it might be said that 
we owe this use of it in our inscriptions to early 
"English influence; but even could it be allowed 
that all the instances in question date after the 
beginning of the 7th century, that would hardly 
seem probable. We have, therefore, to fall back, 
perhaps, on the fact proved by Corssen (i. 97-99), 
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that the old guttural spirant ch^ which the Italian 
nations began at a very early date to reduce to ky 
lingered on a considerable time in the Latin lan- 
guage, which, however, assigned it a vety inferior 
part, and took no trouble to distinguish it in writ- 
ing from the aspirate ever encroaching upon it. 
It is possible that h pronounced ch continued in 
popular Latin even later than Corssen would have 
admitted, and that it is to this pronunciation con- 
tinning in the country after it had been given up 
by the more genteel rerum domini in the city of 
Borne, that the often-cited words of Nigidius 
Figulus, a contemporary of Cicero, originally 
referred : *^ Rusticus fit sermo, si aspires per- 
peram." However that may be, if the guttural 
spirant continued in vulgar or rustic Latin down 
to the time of Julius Agricola — and Italy is a 
land where dialects have always thriven — it could 
hardly fail to have reproduced itself in the pro- 
vincial Latin of Britain, and this would explain 
how our ancestors came to represent it in writing 
by hy and not by cky in words belonging to their 
own language. But in what words would the 
latter be likely to give them occasion to use it' 
before the departure of the Romans ? Not in 
such as Brohomagliy for here the spirant only 
came in some time after as the continuator of cc ; 
it was late, also, no doubt, that initial sw became 
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Jm; whence we have now ho in S. Wales, and 
cliw in N. Wales. There remain two combina- 
tions where they may have had it — namely, in. 
words wh^re we now have eh or h corresponding 
to Irish ss (also written 5), mostly for an original 
ks^ as in Welsh dehau (also deckeu^ and even 
detheu), ^ right, south;* 0. Ir. des; it is to this 
origin I would refer the spirant represented by h 
^ / in AlkortiL The other is where we have thy with 
/ vowel compensation, answering to Irish cht^ as in 
Welsh taith^ ' a journey ; ' 0. Ir. teckt^ * to go ; ' 
Welsh Tvyth, * eight ; ' 0. Ir. ochL The original 
of this was kt. which the Goidelo-Kvmric Celts 
seem to have modified into ckt^ and that possibly 
before their separation into Kymric and Goidelic 
nations. However, after weighing all the diffi- 
culties which beset this question, I am inclined 
to think that though our ancestors may possibly 
have heard h pronounced as ck in a few Latin 
words, the use of h for ch by them in writing 
their own language is to be traced to the influence 
of the Ogam alphabet, the discussion of which 
will give me an opportunity of returning to this 
point. 

L. On the stone at Llanfihangel ar Arth, we 
have Fivs clearly cut instead of filivs. This spell- 
ing is, however, to be traced to a Latin source : 
see Corssen's work already referred to, i. 228, 
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where such instances as fiae iorJiliiSj Comeius for 
ComeliuSy and the like, are cited. 

Ifcy Ng. On one stone we have Tunccetace and 
on another Evolenggi^ while the same name occurs 
also as Evolengu The digraphs nCy ng^ were pro- 
bably meant to represent the nasal gutturals, surd 
and sonant respectively. Such forms as nuncquam^ 
conjuncx^juncxit^ extincxit^ and the like, occur in 
Roman inscriptions of the time of the Empire. 
Names in agn^ such as Ercagni and Maglagni, ap- 
pear later as Erchan and Maelan; so -agn must 
have passed into ^angn towards the close of the 
Brit- Welsh period, though the spelling in the in- 
scriptions in point gives us no clue to the change : 
later angn was simplified into an. Had the lan- 
guage followed suit with the Irish, which has re- 
duced 'ogn into -aw, we should have had not 
Erchan and Marian, but Erckaen and Ma^laen; 
possibly in some instances -angn may have yielded 
-awn by a change of ng into w^ which occasionally 
occurs: see the Revue Celtiquey ii. 192. 

Np occurs, if I may trust my last attempt to 
read the Cynffig stone, in the name Punpetus^ 
more commonly met with in books in the form 
Pompeius. It was not unusual, Corssen (i. 263) 
tells us, in Latin inscriptions of the 3d, 4th, 
and 5th centuries, to write not only np^ nb^ but 
also mt^ mdy the reason being, as he thinks, that 
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neither n nor m was clearly pronounced in such 
positions : they seem to have served merely to give 
a nasal eflfect to the vowel going before them, and 
they were, accordingly, often left altogether un- 
represented in writing. From 0. Latia Corssen 
quotes as instances Foponiy Seproniy Noubris^ 
Decebris, and from late Latin cupare (= compare)^ 
incoparabile^ exeplu, Ifovebres. It is curious to 
find that the epitaph just alluded to has Punpeius 
rendered in Ogam by a form beginning with Pope — 
the rest of the word is now illegible, but it would 
seem to have been Popei^ for PompeL 

S. Final 8 is frequently omitted in our Early 
Inscriptions, as, for instance, in the Latin words 
civBy CtBlexti^ Eternally Nobili^ Vitally for cives, 
CcBlextiSy EternaliSy NobiliSy Vitalia. The same is 
the case with nominatives singular of. the second 
declension when the vowel used is {?, as in conso- 
brino, EimetiacOy EmeretOj for consobrinoSy Eimetia- 
cos, Emeretos. But in case the vowel chosen was 
the later w, the s is written as in CurcagnuSy 
OrdouSy SatumintcSy and even in Roman inscrip- 
tions nominatives in its and o are, as far as I can 
ascertain, more numerous than those in u and os, 
No nominatives in is for ins (see Corssen, i. 289, 
758) retain their final s in our inscriptions, except- 
ing VenedotiSf which I take to mean VenedotiuSy 
on one of the Penmachno stones. In popular 
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Latin final s probably dropped out of the pronun- 
ciation at an early date, whence it naturally fol- 
lowed that men who nevertheless had tin idea that 
some forms had a right to it, occasionally inserted 
it in the wrong place : among other instances, 
Corssen (i. 293) gives the genitives meis^ Mercuris^ 
SaturniSy and the ablatives AntioSy domtcSy juniores. 
We seem to have an instance pf the same kind in 
the Trefgarn inscription, reading Nogtivis Fill 
Demetu 

X The combination xs for x is exceedingly 
common in Soman inscriptions, and we meet with 
it on the .Trefarchog stone in the Latin word uxsovy 
which, however, occurs written uxor on the Voelas 
Hall stone. At a comparatively early date Xy that 
is cSy had got to be frequently pronounced ss or 5, 
whence a good deal of confusion between x and 5 
in writing. Such instances as vis for vixy visit 
for vixity SLud/elis iov felixy are to be met with, 
and vice versa one finds milex for mileSy and xancto 
for sancto (Corssen i. 297, 298). The only instance 
of this kind which we have is Ctslextiy for CcelestiSy 
on the Llanaber stone, near Barmouth. But that 
the reduction of x into ss or s cannot have been 
general in Latin before the Romans came in con- 
tact with our ancestors, is proved by the fact of its 
yielding in Welsh words borrowed from Latin, not 
8 simply, but s preceded by vowel compensation 
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in cases where x followed close on the tone-vowel, 
as for instance in the three words which follow : 
coeSj * a leg,' from coxa^ ^ the hip,' llaes^ * slack, 
long,' from laxtiSy and paiSj formerly peiSy * a 
coat, a petticoat,' from pexa^ that is pexa vestis or 
pexa tunicUy though a somewhat different meaning 
is usually ascribed to pexa in Horace's words, 
when he says : — 

" Si forte subucula pez» 
Trita subest tunicsQ vel hi toga dissidet impar, 
Rides." 

J. A word, in the next place, as to the semi- 
vowels^' and V. The Bomans at one time used to 
write eiiSy GaiiuSy peiius^ PompeiitiSy and to sound 
them ejjiiSy Gc^uSy pejjriSy Pompejjus with J (= y 
in the English word yes or nearly so) ; but that 
does not help us much with our inscriptional 
forms Loverniiy Seniargiiy and Ma..ariiy where the 
ii can hardly have meant i or ?;, but either ^'e or ijL 
Another curious case is that of mvliier, for muliery 
on the Tregaron stone at Goodrich Court Here 
the second / may be due to thoughtlessness on the 
inscriber's part, but I see no reason to think so. 
It may be looked at another way : possibly it was 
his intention to represent correctly his pronuncia- 
tion of the Latin mulier as a trisyllable, so that 
what he meant was multjer ; but that is hardly 
probable, as the inscription seems to be by no 

means one of the earliest, and as it would have been 

o 



X 
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more in accordance with the habit of our ancestors 
to have treatfed mulier as muljer. So it remains 
that we should regard the pronunciation intended 
aa being mulj;er, and the J; as a parallel to the «w 
of IlwTceto written in Ogam on the Trallong stone, 
near Brecon^ 

V, Latin v was probably pronounced like 
English Wj and the combination rw was frequently 
reduced to u in the popular Latin of the time of 
the Empire : among the instances given by Corssen, 
i. 321, are aus^Jlaus^ noum^ for amts^JlavtiSy novum. 
We seem to have an instance of this on the Penbryn 
stone in Ordous^ which probably means Ordovus, 
whence Ptolemy's plural OpBovixe:. We have the 
V doubled on the Glan Usk stone in pweri for 
pueriy and so in nvvinti at Cynwil Caio. They 
are probably to be pronounced purveri and I^uwintiy 
with the former of which compare povero men- 
tioned by Corssen, i^ 362, 668, as well as Italian 
rovina as compared with ruinay and other cases 
of the same kind. In Anglesey we meet with 
ORVVITE, which may mean Oruwite or Orwroite. 
If the preference be given to the latter, as I am 
inclined to do, the spelling Orwite must be 
regarded as dictated by the same cause as Ilwweto 
and muliier. Probably both jj and \v or v>n> 
represent peculiarities of pronunciation which 
cannot now be correctly guessed, and it is worth 
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Doticing that the semi-vowel in pvveri, orwite, 
and Ihcweto occupies just those positions where 0. 
Welsh would give us gu {z=gw). So had we in- 
stances of initial w or TcWy nothing would be want- 
ing to convince one that the digraph represented the 
phonetic antecedent of our gu^ gw. It is curious 
to observe that pweri has its exact parallel on one 
of the few bilingual stones known in Ireland : I 
allude to drwides on the Killeen Cormac stone 
in the county of Kildare. 

The doubling of consonants took place as in 
Latin, especially where it was warranted by pro- 
nunciation and etymology : this would be the case 
in accented syllables. Even when the doubling 
dictated by the etymology of the word was not 
favoured by the presence of the accent, it seems 
nevertheless to have been the rule, but it was 
liable to be forgotten by the inscribers, as fop 
instance in Enabarri for Ennaharri^ Fanoni related 
to Fanmici, Qvenatauci for a name I should con- 
sider more correctly written Qvennatauci^ Tovisaci 
for Tavissacij and Triluni for Trilluni. Towards 
the end of the Brit- Welsh period we meet with 
opinatisiTnus and sapientisimus^ and altogether 8 is 
seldom doubled, but Trenegussi occurs so written, 
while the Ogam gives it as Trenagusu. It is 
possible that the nominative Cunocenni was 
paroxytone, while its genitive Cunoceni was a 
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perispomenon ; bat no ingenuity could discover 
reasons for the spelling Vendicbari as compared 
with Barrivendi and Enabarri, nor can Sagrani be 
defended except as a defective spelling of Sagranrdy 
the Ogmic form being indubitably Sagramni: the 
reduction of mn to nn was familiar in Latin aa 
early as Cicero's time, as when cum nobis and etiam 
nunc were pronounced cun nobis and etian nunc : 
see Corssen, i. 265. 

A. A word now as to the vowels : short a at 
the end of the first part of a compound appears to 
have acquired an obscure pronunciation. In 
Ogam it is always written a, as in Cunatami, 
Cunacenniwiy NettasagrUy Trenagusu; so also in 
the Latin version of the names CatamanuSy Corba^ 
lengiy Endbarriy Qvenatauciy Trenacatus. Advan- 
tage seems to have been taken of the obscurity of 
the vowel in question to give the compounds some- 
what more of the appearance of Latin formations; 
so we find it written o and e^ as in Cunocenni, 
CuTiotamiy Evdlengi^ with which compare the Irish 
^'1 E^acattoSy of doubtful reading, it is true, Seno^ 
magliy Senemagliy and Trenegu^si, The o of 
Catotigimiy though probably of the same obscure 
sound, is of a different origin, standing as it seems 
to do for an earlier w; similarly the« of Anatemori 
possibly represents an earlier i or ja, if one is to 
analyse the name, not into Ana-temoriy but Anate- 
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dtki Sojr^ (fYiain #»»^</ n^af^tiy ««i/^t 

mcriy with aruUe rrrrf^irrtinc whnt i? itTM^^ Wflfih 
enaidy ' soul,' and to regard the compound as mean- 
ing eneid-fcavTy magnanimuSy fie^cLKoy^vxo^- ' 
E. According to Corssen, i. 325, short e had 
two sounds in early Latin ; one of them ap- 
proached that of i as in the words fameliai^ 
Menervazy meretOy tempestatebus. This may be 
seen, he thinks, from the fact that in the lan- 
guage of the educated it passed later into t, while 
that of the people retained the old sound. This 
twofold value of Roman e explains to some extent 
the hesitation which the early Welsh display in 
the spelling of such names as Catotigimiy Teger- 
nomali, TegemacuSy from a word tigem-y now 
teyrm^ ^ a lord or monarch,' all from tig-y now ty^ 
* a house ; ' eompaie, huwev^i ' , OILI ' Qviti and th e 
Qwaai of an I r ish epitaph. As to Ejnereto on the 
Cwm Gloyn stone, it is not Emeritus changed by 
the Welsh into EmeretOy but written by them as 
they learned it from Roman mouths. Similarly 
ci-ceSy which occurs more than once for civia in the 
Roman inscriptions of Britain, proves that we 
owe the e in cive^ for dves^ on the Penmachno 
stone, to no caprice of the inscriber. And it can 
hardly be doubted that it was from this country 
that the same pronunciation of Latin found its 
way into Ireland, where it appears on the Killeen 
Cormac stone already alluded to. To pass by the 
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Ogam on it, which, according to the last account 
of it, kindly sent me by Dr. Samuel Ferguson of 
the Eoyal Irish Academy, should be read Uwanos 
Am JSwacattoSy the Latin version is. iwene 
DRVViDES, for IWENES DRVViDES, to be coustrued 
in the genitive as meaning Lapis Sepulcralis 
Juvenis Druidis. Of Latin genitives in es for is 
Mr. Stokes has found traces in Irish manuscripts; 
he mentions os turtores for os turturis^ in an old 
Irish commentary at Turin ; see Kuhn's BeitrdegCy 
V. p. 365, and compare our Res patres for Ris 
patriSy to be noticed later. 

0. As in the case of ^, so also 8 had two sounds 
in early Latin (Corssen, i. 342). The one was a 
clear o^ the other approached u, and passed in the 
dialect of the educated into Uj while popular Latin 
retained the older sound. Not to go further than 
the Eoman inscriptions of Britain, as edited by 
Dr. Hiibner in the volume already more than once 
referred to, it may be noticed that the more 
formal and carefully executed of them follow the 
rule of literary Latin; but when we come to the 
names of tradesmen as stamped on their wares, 
the struggle between d and u reappears, as in the 
following names, which are all in the nominative 
case singular: Cocuro^ also Cocuras^ DometoSj 
JulioSj usually JuliuSy Alalledo, also Malledu^ 
Malluro, also MailuruSj MercioSy and ViducoSj 
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also twice ViducuSy whence it would seem that 
the fashion tended to the use of u when the s was 
retained, and o when it was not. That this hesi- 
tation between d and it was bequeathed by the 
Romans to their Kymric pupils is certain: witness 
the following instances — consobrino for conso- 
brintiSj Emereto for EmeriticSy servatur and amator 
on the same stone ; and Punpeius for FumpeitcSj 
in ordinary letters, accompanied by Pope- for 
Pompe-y in Ogam, on another stone. In the 
same way as consobrino and EmeretOy I would 
also treat the early Kymric names EimetiacOy in 
ALHORTYSEiHETiACO, ou the Llauaelhaiam stone, 
and CavOy in cavoseniargii, on the stone in 
Llanfor Church, near Bala. This, unfortunately, 
does not materially help us in deciding whether 
the vowel which is written u and o in thoccu and 
maccOy and in genitives of the U declension, such 
as TrenagusUy was long or short, as an inter- 
change of o with u is not out of the question. 

A. Where we have an) in Mod. Welsh, the lan- 
guage had at an earlier stagie d with a pronuncia- 
tion to be compared probably with that of a in 
the English word ball or an> in draw. This 
would be the sort of vowel to occasion some hesi- 
tation, in writing, between a and o. We have 
it, accordingly, written a in EimetiacOy SenacicSj 
Tovisaci, TegemaciiSj VeraciuSy and o in Cone- 
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toci and Anatemori^ where mor-i is perhaps the 
prototype of our mawr * great,' while the a appears 
unchanged in Cimarus on one of the Caerleon 
stones of the Boman period, and invites comparison 
with such names as IndutiomarttSj SegomaruSj and 
the like. The same sound it is perhaps that meets 
us in Daari, the syllable dmr in this name being 
probably of the same origin as the Greek Z&pov^ ^ a 
gift:' compare ^ioBapo^, *H\idSa>po^y ^AwoWjoSajpo^y 
and the like. The doubling of the vowel was an 
early expedient used by the Komans when they 
wished to indicate that it was to be pronounced long, 
but no trace of it appears in the Roman inscriptions 
of this country. However, it is an expedient 
which might suggest itself to anybody, and besides 
in Daari we have it in a name beginning with 
Cuur in an epitaph of a considerably later date on 
a stone now in Llangaffo Church in Anglesey : 
the same method of indicating long vowels was 
also sometimes adopted by the Irish. It would 
not be safe to compare Lovemiiy Seniargiiy and 
the like. 

E. The confusion of <b with S and even ^ was 
common in late Latin : we have a good instance 
of this in one of our inscriptions in the words 
Servatur Fidcei Patrie\_que] A?nator. Your atten- 
tion yas called in another lecture to the pro- 
bal)ility of feminine nominatives in e owing that 
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ending to a LatinisiDg tendency. The most 
trustworthy instances ocpur in the following in- 
scriptions : — 

1. Tunccetace Uxsor Daari Hie Jacit. 

2. Evali Fili Dencui Cuniovende Mater Ejus. 

3. Hie In Tumulo Jacit R...6tece Filia Pater- 
nini Ani xiii In Pa. 

4. Brohomagli Jam Ic Jacit Et Uxor Ejus 
Caune. 

5. Culidori Jacit Et Orvvite Mulier Secundi. 

Besides these we have a fragment reading 
Adiune; and another stone, the reading of which 
is extremely difficult, seems to yield us the 
feminine nominative Cunaide, Then there re- 
main two names in e which it would be hazardous 
to regard as feminine. The one is a genitive 
occurring on the Llanwinio stone, which I read, 
with considerable hesitation, Bladi Fili Bodibeve. 
Here, if one treat Bodibeve as a feminine, the 
anomaly of the mother being mentioned instead 
of the father has to be accounted for : so there 
seems to be no alternative but to suppose Bodibeve 
to be the father's name. The other instance is 
Nogtene in Ogam, and accompanied in Boman 
capitals by Nogtivis Fili Demeti on the Trefgarn 
stone. There seems to be no reason to expect a 
Latinised form written in Ogam, so that Nogtene 
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would appear to be, not a feminine nominative, 
but a genitive like Bodibeve. If 80, the final e in 
both is perhaps to be regarded as a by-form of 
the i of the genitive of the /-declension, just as 
we have o and u in that of the ZJ-declension. 
Here it should be mentioned that we have at least 
ODO Early Welsh name containing e which later 
yielded oe : I allude to Vennisetli on the Llansaint 
stone — the name occurs later as Givynlioedl and 
Gwennoedyl^ which, teach us that our hoedl^ ' life, 
lifetime,' was in Early Welsh ^etl-. / 

A 

V. Early Welsh u must have had at least two 
sounds, that of long u in Italian, German, and 
English in such words as rule^ food^ and another 
sound resembling French w, or our modern u = w, 
or perhaps intermediate between them; but this 
will require some explanation. Many languages 
have shown a steady tendency to let u (and some- 
times u) gradually pass into L Physiologically 
speaking, this seems to mean that the pitch of the 
resonance chamber formed by the mouth in pro- 
nouncing u is gradually raised by shortening the 
mass of air extending from the vocal chords to 
the lips, in order to let them settle nearer their 
position of rest, and reduce the tension of the 
muscles called into action when the mouth has to 
be maintained at its greatest length, as measured 
from the vocal chords to the lips. When u passed 
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into i no break is likely to have happened in the 
transition ; it will, nevertheless, be convenient to 
fix on one or two intermediate stages correspond- 
ing to the sound of French u or Greek Vy which 
nearly resembled French u and will here be used 
for it, and our Mod. Welsh u^ which comes near 
German w, which may here represent it. We 
have thus the series t2, v, Uy iy or perhaps better 
still, Uy 5y Vy ily u As instances may be men- 
tioned the following : Aryan cm had been reduced 
into ^, sounded like French iZ, in 0. English, and 
by the 13th century it had so closely approached i 
as to be confounded with it in writing. Or take 
the case of Greek, in which cvy for instance, 
Doric Tu, ^ thou,' stands for timmy as may be seen 
from the Sanskrit form which is tvam; but in 
Mod. Greek the vowel v is further narrowed so as 
to be pronounced now like i, excepting in the 
Spartan dialect, where the old sound still seems 
to be usual, a characteristic which the Greek who 
pointed it out to me considered modern and vul- 
gar ! *In the same way Latin u has regularly 
yielded its much narrower French representative, 
and in German the sound written t!^ is to French- 
men's thinking frequently pronounced i. Lastly, 
Early Welsh o or u has given us our modern u 
(= u)y which is mostly pronounced i in South 
Wales: this may be most readily exemplified in 
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the case of words borrowed from Latin, such as 
duruSy ^ hard,' and IcJ^OTy labdriSy ^ labour,' which 
have given us our dur^ ^ steel,' and llafuVy ^ labour, 
tillage,' prbnounced in S. Wales dir and llc^r 
respectively. Curiously enough the same process 
had gone on in Welsh at an earlier stage in its 
history, namely in those words where Mod, Welsh 
has i corresponding to Irish u: it was complete 
about the end of the Brit- Welsh period, as hardly 
a trace of the older vowel is to be met with later. 
This vowel perhaps never represented an Aryan 
long Uy but an u which became long in the course 
of phonetic decay, as for instance in the case of 
Mod. Welsh ciy * a dog,' Irish cu^ which stands 
for a nominative cuanSy as may be seen from the 
cognate forms Greek Kvtavy Sanskrit fvd^ Eng. 
hound: so in Welsh ti^ Irish tUy Lat. tUy Greek 
auy Sanskrit tvamy Eng. thou; and so in another 
group of words, which must here be mentioned at 
somewhat greater length, namely Welsh rfm, 
dinoBy ^ a fort, a town or city,' Irish duriy 0. Eng. 
tun^ Mod. Eng. tarony which point to a Celto- 
Teutonic base duan of the same origin, perhaps, 
in spite of the aspirate, as the Sanskrit verb 
dhvariy * to cover one's self, to shut.' There can 
hardly be any doubt as to the identity of our 
modern Dingad with Dunocati on the stone in 
Glan TJsk Park, whence it is highly probable that 
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the u in that name was sounded towards the close 
of the Brit- Welsh period more like our i than 
our w. The change, however, in the direction of 
i would seem to have commenced after the time of 
Ptolemy the geographer, who gives the prototype 
of our din, Irish duny the form Sovpop (with Greek 
ov = Latin Uy or English u in rule)y and that 
whether the names in point reached him from 
Wales, Ireland, or Gaul : witness the fdllowing — 
from Wales, MapiBowov, our modern Caerfyrdd^ 
ifiy^ ^Carmarthen;' from Ireland, the name of 
a town which he gives as Aowov ; and from Gaul, 
AvyovaroSowovy AovySowovy Ov^eXXoSovvovy and the 
like, all of which end in Latin in dunum. The 
two Welsh series of u passing into i were not 
confounded, because they were not contempora- 
neous, as will be seen on comparing our tud, for- 
merly tuty Ir. ttiathy * a people or nation,' with 
Gaulish names such as ToutissicrioSy Toutiorix 
(Welsh Tutri)y and the Gaulish word toutiuSy 
supposed to mean ^ a citizen or one of a tribe,' 
and found written roovrmv^y where Greek ou, as 
standing for the sound of Latin Uy made it neces- 
sary to write oov to represent the Gaulish diph- 
thong ou : it is very probable that Gaulish ou was 
represented by ou or 6u or some nearly related 
diphthong' also in the common language of the 
Goidelo-Kymric Celts before their separation. 
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Eoughly Bpeakiog, then, the two series stood thus 
as far as concerns their relative dates :— 

Qoidelo-Kymric. Early Welsh. Old Welsh. ModemWelsh. 

If V ov il i i, 

Ou 5 or 5 V or u u and u 

We have possibly a trace of the old spelling of 
Dingad in Droncat, in the lolo MSS,y p. 96, but 
better attested is Gurcu for the name otherwise 
written Gurci. Whether the u in Dencuiy Dinuij 
and Sagranui is of the kind here discussed, it 
will be impossible to say until one or more 
of these names have been identified in a later 
form. 

At. We have no satisfactory instances of this 
diphthong; for Vailathi and GenaiuSy both from 
Cornwall, are somewhat late and highly obscure. 
Besides these, Cornwall offers us a name of far 
greater antiquity on the stone at Hayle, which I am 
inclined to read Cunaide; but others have been in 
the habit of reading it Cunaido or Cunatdo in the 
masculine. Supposing Cunatdo to be improbable, 
we should in Cunaide or Cunaido have a compound 
of the pretty familiar cun- of our early names, and 
of the word which appears later in Welsh in the 
form of uddy explained in Dr. Davies's diction- 
ary as meaning dominus : it would seem to be 
matched in Irish by the old name Oed^a (genitive), 
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later Aedh^ Aodhy Haodhy Anglicised Hugh^ and 
the late Mr. Stephens of Merthyr Tydfil was pro- 
bably right in regarding the Aedd of Mod. Welsh 
tradition as a Goidelic importation from North 
Britain — see the Arch, Cambrensis for 1872, p. 
193, If, then, Cunaide (or Cunaido) is the correct 
reading we have here an instance of ai before it' 
was reduced to u, 

Au, It is probable that this diphthong in Early 
Welsh, or at least towards the close of that period, 
consisted of a plus the sound of the narrow u al- 
ready described, which would not be very far from 
our modern au. The reason why I thiuk so is 
that I fancy that I find it later only as ex and ai. 
The cases in point are Caune^ Cavo^ Qvenataucij 
Vedomauij and Mauoh,.. To begin with Caune\ 
it can hardly be doubted that this is the .name 
which later appears in the form of Cein^ now Gain^ 
and as an ordinary adjective cain^ * fair, beautiful,' 
of the same origin as Gothic skauns^ Ger, schon 
^ beautiful, handsome, fair,' — -our ceinachy * a 
hare,* is not related, its cein- being, as pointed 
out by Mr. Stokes, the continuator of ca{s)in^ 
of the same origin as Sanskrit foja, 0. Prussian 
sasin-j Ger. Aase^ Mod. Eug. kare. Our next in- 
stance Catw can hardly but be the prototype of 
the well-known Welsh name Ceiy later Caiy which 
possibly comes from the same source as Cain. It 
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is right, however, to add that Welsh tradition 
mentions a Cau or Caw^ but he is generally men- 
tioned as coming from Prydyn in the North. 
Against this should be balanced the facts that, 
while Welsh hagiology mentions only one Cau or 
CaWy we find allusions to at least three persons of 
the name of Cei or Cai^ that Cat yields the deri- 
vative names Caiaw or Caio^ and Caian the name 
of one of Caw's many sons who settled in Wales, 
and that not many miles from Llanfor Church, 
wherein is the stone bearing the name CaWy is the 
site of Caergai or Cai's Fort. So it seems that 
the Welsh was Cei or Caf, while Cau or Caw not 
only comes from the North, but also represents, 
not Cava or CavuSy but a name which in its 
Latin form is found given as Caunus. Qvena- 
tauci has not been identified, but the leading 
element in the name is already familiar to you, 
and tauC'i is possibly to be equated with Teic-ariy 
a name which occurs in the Liber Landavensis, 
p. 201. Similarly in the case of Vedamaui and 
MauoL.y it is probable that mau-i and mau-o 
are of the same origin as mai in GwalcAmaij and 
we seem to have them in the name Met and its 
derivative Meic in the same collection, pp. ISO, 
221, 260, 261. Li Latin words the sound of au 
was different, as that makes in Welsh successively 
ouy eUy aUy as in Welsh aur * gold ' from auruniy 
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and Paulj Peul^ Paul from Paulus — the natu- 
ralised Pcmlf with u = Uy has been expelled in 
Mod. Welsh in favour of Paul pronounced Pol, an 
attempt to imitate the English : the Paulinus of 
our inscriptions should yield in Mod. Welsh Peulirtj 
but I am not aware that it occurs, but we have a 
Welsh derivative from Paultis, and tiiat is Peulatiy 
as in Llanbeulan, the name of a church in Anglesey. 
It is to be regretted that Caratisius is not to be traced 
in any later form known to Welsh literature. 

EL We find ei in Eimetiaco, and its occur- 
rence in Punpeius seems to indicate that it was 
sounded not very differently from ei in Mod. 
Welsh. Provisionally Alhortus Eimetiaco may be 
rendered Alhortus jEre-kastatics, the Early Welsh 
ei being the equivalent of Latin aes, genitive oris. 
In 0. Welsh we seem to trace it in the name 
Ejudoriy probably for Ei-judon, on a stone in the 
neighbourhood of Llandeilo in Carmarthenshire ; 
and it is probably the same name, in a still shorter 
form, that meets us in the Mabinogiony ii. 206, 
as Eidon, which was then probably pronounced 
Eiddon. Further we have the same ei taking 
the form ei and ai in hxdarn, ^ iron,' heiamaiddj 
' like iron.' However, I could not now enter 
into the details of the history of these forms, 
as they would take up more of your time than the 

importance of the single vocable Eimetiaco could 

p 
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justly claim in this lecture (see the remarks on the 
Welsh names of metals at the end of the volume). 
If now we review the ground which we have 
just travelled over, everything seems to indicate 
that, although the polite Latin of Boman litera- 
ture made its way, no doubt, into the families 
of natives of rank in this country, the ground it 
gained here was very inconsiderable as compared 
with the conquests made by the humble and 
motley dialect of the legions of imperial Rome, 
and those who followed in their train. This kind 
of vernacular, so far as w« know it from the marks 
of potters and other tradesmen, may be said, both 
as regards language and lettering, to pass imper- 
ceptibly into the Latinity of our inscriptions of 
the Brit- Welsh period. Consequently those who 
try to estimate the date of the latter by the ex- 
tent to which they have been debased, in point of 
language or lettering, as compared with the com- 
paratively faultless official inscriptions emanating 
from the Roman army and its officers, cannot help 
incurring the risk of dating the Brit- Welsh ones 
all too late. For it is not an unusual thing to 
find that a debased letter, for instance, which 
does not appear in official inscriptions, was, never- 
theless, in common use among the tradesmen of 
the time. Had Tacitus had to write of the later 
history of the Roman occupation, he Would pro- 
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bably have given more room to questions of lan- 
guage than he does in his account of Agricola's 
successful policy, when he says in the twenty-first 
chapter of that work : " Jam vero principum filios 
liberalibus artibus erudire, et ingenia Britan- 
norum studiis Gallorum anteferre, ut, qui modo 
linguam Romanam abnuebant, eloquentiam con- 
cupiscerent, Inde etiam habitus nostri honor et 
frequens toga, Paullatimque discessum ad deli- 
nimenta vitiorum, portions et balnea et convivio- 
rum elegantiam, Idque apud imperitos humanitas 
vocabatur, cum pars servitutis esset/' 

Another point worthy of notice here is the fact 
that our inscriptions seem to prove, beyond all 
doubt, that Latin continued to be one of the lan- 
guages used by our ancestors for a long time after 
the departure of the Romans, and after the British 
Church had acquired strength enough to secure it 
against speedy extinction. Eventually no doubt 
the vernacular of the Roman tradesman passed 
into a kind of ecclesiastical Latin ; but from the 
1st century to the 10th its history in the west of 
Britain probably knew no entire break, and Bede's 
words cannot perhaps be quite irrelevant, when he 
says that the island was in his time, the earlier 
part of the 8th century, divided between five peo- 
ples, the English, the Britons, Scots,- Picts, and 
Latins. This brings us down to the 0. Welsh period. 
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The alphabet in nse in the specimens of Old 
Welsh extant consisted of the following letters in 
their Kymric form : a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, 1, m, 
n, 0, p, r, Sy t, TL X occurs in Nemnivus's alpha- 
bet; 8 and ]> only occasionally appear, and w is 
to be met with only in proper names in Asser's 
Latin writings. 

JB. The leading value of this letter was no 
doubt the same which we still assign it. But 
the Bomans began as early as the 2nd century to 
write b for Vy and from the beginning of the 4th 
century on their archives are said to show in« 
stances of this in abundance : witness such forms 
as FlaUo for FlamOy Balentiniano for ValentinianOy 
Nerba for Nerva, and salbus for salvus. This 
habit of course found its way among the Welsh, 
hence we find properaiit for properavit on a cross 
at Margam, and lob in the Ovid Glosses for what 
was later written lou^ now Jaw, * Jove.' But the 
use of b for v by the Kymry in 0. Welsh and in 
Latin must have been far more common than 
these two instances would suggest, otherwise it is 
difficult to see how it could have been regularly 
adopted in 0. Irish in such words as fedby Welsh 
gavedcbvy * a widow ; ' tarby Welsh tcarw^ ^ a bull ; * 
serbe, Welsh chwerweddj ^ bitterness/ The confu- 
sion of b and t? in writing makes it very hard to 
ascertain when b began to be reduced to v in 
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Welsh pronunciation. That such a redaction had 
begun very early in the 0. Welsh period is ren- 
dered probable by the fact, that the labial is 
occasionally elided in our earliest specimen of 
manuscript Welsh, the Capella Glosses, as for in- 
stance in tUy ^ side,' for tub, tuVy 0. Ir, t6ibj and in 
luirdy i.e. luirth, * gardens,' for Itihgirthy the plural 
of a word now written Utiarthy Mod. Ir. lubhghorL 

C has never had the sound of s in Welsh. 

Ch mostly had its present value of a guttural 
spirant: occasionally it is found written hc^ and 
sometimes the h is not written at all. It is to be 
noticed that once it is written for gk^ namely, in 
inkelchay ^' in venando," in the Capella Glosses ; 
but it does not follow that it was then pronounced 
as ghy it being possible that gh had been dialectic 

■ 

cally provected in pronunciation into ch in this 
instance. 

Dy dy ty thy ddy S, J>. The chief use of d in 0. 
Welsh was no doubt to represent the same sound 
as in Modern Welsh. Besides that, it had also 
to stand for the consonant we now write dd and 
Englishmen th (as in this)y but probably only where 
that consonant had taken the place of an original 
j. At any rate we have no indication that d 
began to be reduced into this sonant spirant until 
towards the close of the period* In one instance 
the Welsh borrowed the 0. English rf with a stroke 
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, througli the stem (8) to represent the sound of 
our dd^ namely, in the Lichfield Codex in in ois 
oisot^ " in sieculum sseculorum/'-this is now yn 
oes oesoedd. Mr. Stokes identifies our llawenyddy 
*joy,' 0. Welsh leguenid with 0. Ir. Idinej and 
suggests as a possibly related word the Lavinid 
of Roman legend, all of the Ta-declension : so -id 
in the following stanza, which occurs in the 
Juvencus Codex, stands for e5 : — 

" Na mereit mi nep leguenid — ^henoid 
Is discnir mi coueidid 
Dou nam riceus unguetid.'' 

Further, as d could represent our sonant spirant 
rffl?, for which we may also use S, it came, by a 
little sacrifice of accuracy, to be occasionally used 
for the corresponding surd thy as in luird^ for luirthj 
and papedpinnaCy for papetApinnaCy ^ whatsoever,' 
in the Capella Glosses. This confusion points to 
English, in which the uncertainty as to the use of 
dy 8, tky and p has given rise to much discussion. 
The last mentioned character, a D with the 
stem prolonged both ways, was also occasionally 
borrowed by the Welsh to do duty for the digraph 
thy as in pep in the Juvencus Glosses, and once 
in the Oxford Cornish Codex we find 8 used for 
ik in laiS'WeTy Mod. Welsh llaetky ^milk.' Now 
as flf = 8 could do duty for thy so vice versay th 
^ could be used for rf = 8, and farther, as th was 
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used by some as a mere equivalent for t — more 
fitrictly speaking it meant an aspirated ty as in 0. 
Welsh AantheTy *half,' from a manuscript which also 
&how8 pimphety * fifth' — especially in writing Latin, 
we find t also occasionally standing for the spirants 
th and 8, as for instance in the Ovid gloss ffurty for 
gurihy * against;^ and in the tract on weights and 
measures in the earlier Oxford Codex we have 
both petguared part and petguared pard for pet- 
guar^parthy now pedrverydd parthy ' fourth part;' 
but still more interesting is the marginal gloss in 
the Juvencus Codex, which is read issitpadiu itau 
guUxty and should be treated as is& tS pad iu Xau 
gulaty meaning literally, est id qt$od est illi patria : 
the words meant to be explained form the relative 
clause in the following : — 

" Cunctis genitoris gloria vestri, 
Laudetur, celsi thronus est cui regia caeli." 

But elsewhere in the same manuscript we have 
irkinn issid cristy * what Christ is,' with d for 8. 

Accordingly the Welsh stanza just mentioned 
would be a little more accurately written thus : — 

Na mereit mi nep legueniV — henoith 

Is discnir mi coneithiQ 
Dou nam riceus ucguetilS. 

The habit alluded to of treating t and th as 
equivalents is plentifully illustrated by Giraldus 
Cambrensis in the way he transcribes Welsh 
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names such as his Thaph or Tapfi^ Hhe river 
Taf/ Llandinegath for Llandinegatj ^ Llandingad/ 
Rothericus for RotericuSj * Rhodri/ and the like ; 
but he was so far impartial that he occasionally 
also wrote ch for (? as in Gtcenelochy ^ Wenlock/ and 
Oschaj ' the Usk : ' similarly Bicemarch in his life 
of St, David writes Theibi for Teibi^ now Teifi^ 
^ the river Teivi.V The same habit is conspicnoas 
in the Cornish Vocabulary printed at the end of 
the Grammatica Celtica, We trace it still earlier 
in Conthigimij now * Cyndeyrn,' in the oldest 
manuscript of the Annates Cajniriaj the writer of 
which more frequently, however, asserts the equi- 
valence of th and ^by writing t and c for the spirants 
th and ch, as in Artmail and Brocmail for Artkmail 
and BrochmaiL The latter is also written without 
h, as is likewise Eutychius, in Bede's Historia 
Ecclesiasticay where, on the other hand, we have 
MeilocAonj a form of the name Maglocunua inter- 
mediate between it as used by Gildas and our 
modern Maelgwn — in fact the person referred to 
by Bede is called by Irish annalists Maelcon (see 
Reeves' edition of AdammarCs Life of St Columbuy 
pp. 148, 371). Add to this Cluitli and Alcluith^ 
which Bede so writes for Cluit and AlcluiL In 
all these instances and the like, ch, th, ph were 
either aspirated c, t, j», .as in brick-house, pent^ 
house, and uphold, or simple c, t, p. 
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i^ would seem to have had the same' sound in 
0. Welsh as our^now. It occurs mostly in words 
borrowed from Latin, and as the initial of Welsh 
words which originally must have begun with sp : 
take for instance ^^, Hhe ankle/ Greek a<l>vpdvy 
ffrdethy ^eloquent, loquacious,' Ger. sprechen, 0. 
Eng. spr^can, now speak. 

G had the value of our modern y, which is 
never that of Eng. j. It had besides that of the 
corresponding spirant, as heard in some of the 
dialects of North Germany in such words as sageriy 
lage^ and the like : possibly also that sometimes 
heard in the German words liegen, degen^ and the 
like. . To avoid mistakes I should further specify 
that the sounds I mean are those technically written 
t^ and y^ respectively by the German phonologist 
Briicke and his followers, and 5^ and^" by Sievers 
in the Bibliothek Indogermanischer Grammatiken 
(Leipsic, 1876). That g between vowels or after 
/, r had been pretty generally reduced to a spirant 
in 0. Welsh is rendered highly probable by the 
fact, that later it disappeared altogether in those 
positions, and that in the oldest manuscript Welsh 
it is sometimes written and sometimes omitted. 
Thus we have telu (for teglu)j now teulu, ' a family,' 
as well as nerthkeintj "armant," by the side of 
seamnhegiTUy " levant," all three in the Juvencus 
Codex ; and te (in dolte), now tai^ ' houses,' in- 
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stead of teg^ the plural of tig^ now ty^ ^ a house/ in 
the Capella Glosses, among which we m^et also 
with paulloraur^ a kind of collective plural ex- 
plaining pugillarem paginam^ and appearing with- 
out the g of the loLimpugillareSy ^ writing- tablets/ 
But in this last case it would perhaps be more 
correct to suppose that a ^ or ^^ (=y^ ~3^) 
has become 2^ just ais we have had to point out in- 
stances of another g or gh (=y=^*) becoming^* in 
such words as a/iyan and Morjen: for more in- 
stances of u for g see the JRevue CeUiquCj ii. 193, 
iii. 87. Gk is actually once found so written in 
Ovi^^^ Art of Love ^ namely, inhelghatiy *Wenare/'for 
kelgka tiy now Ael;a diy kda diy or Ael di^ ' dp thou 
hunt/ Mention has already been made of the 
spelling helcha^ to which a kind of parallel is offered 
by the Latinised form Pembrochia, whence pro- 
bably the English Pembroke : the 0. Welsh must 
have been Penbrog or Penbrogh^ which is now, of 
course, Penfro. 

II. This was, no doubt, the representative of 
the aspirate in 0. Welsh as it is in Mod, Welsh ; 
but was it also used for cA in 0. Welsh? We 
meet certainly with the words Aui and stcAy of which, 
however, the latter is Cornish, as it comes from 

* 

the later Oxford Glosses : in the Juvencus Codex 
it is duly spelled sticAy ^^ vomis," and as Cornish 
was. in the habit later of eliding A=cA^ it is not 
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at all certain that it was intended to pronounce suh 
as if it had been written suck. Then as to Auiy the 
probability is that in 0. Welsh it was pronounced 
with Ay and that the latter has since been pro- 
vected into cA, as the word is now chmy * you.* 
The reason for such a change would be the pneu- 
matic pressure alluded to in connection with initial 
ffk passing into cL But cAwi, for 0. Welsh Aut, 
is exceptional in that it belongs to all Wales, 
while in most other instances cAw is confined to 
N* Wales, and Aw holds its ground in S. Wales. 
Beturning, then, to the use of A as the exponent 
of the aspirate in 0. Welsh, I may here. cite a re- 
mark made by Mr. Ellis in his work on Early 
English Pronunciation, ii. p. 598 — it is to the 
following effect : " Uneducated speakers, espe- 
cially when nervous, and anxious not to leave out 
an Ay or when emphatic, introduce a marked A in 
places where it is not acknowledged in writing or 
in educated speech." Now this, especially the 
allusion to emphasis, although written with re- 
gard to the treatment of A in English, calls 
attention to a principle which has played a part of 
some importance in the formation of words in our 
own language, seeing that it loves to aspirate the 
accented vowel in the middle of a word, as for in- 
stance in cUAdreb J ^ SkT^TOveThy diarA^bol, * proverbial.' 
Some, it is true, wish to ignore this A in writing, 
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and believe it to be the outcome of a modern cor- 
ruption; but that seems to be a mistake, for 
euinAaunt, ^ deflebunt/ nerthheint^ " armant/'^c^wn- 
hegint^ " levant," are as old as the Juvencus Codex, 
and nobody perhaps would now object to glanhau^ * to 
cleanse/ q/fjawnhaUy ^ to justify^' although the h in 
them also is merely the accessory of the stress-ac- 
cent, while such words as coffdu^ ' to call to memory, 
are altogether left out of the reckoning, although 
their^only stands for an earlier ^34, so that coffdu 
represents cofhdu. The case is the same where the 
accent has since retreated, as when we have cdffa 
instead of coffdu^ or llqffa^ * to pick up with the 
hand, to glean,' for llof-ha, from llof=illaw^ ' hand,* 
as in llofruddj also llawrudd^ ^ a murderer,' literally 
' red-handed.' Still older, perhaps, is the case of 
pedoly * a horseshoe,' from the Latin peddliSy * a 
slipper,' which appears in the Welsh of the 12th 
century as pedAaul, that is, ped-hdul^ whence later 
petaul and pedoL By the side of pedol may be 
ipldkCQi, paradfm/8j ^paradise,' which in that case 
cannot be derived from nrapaZeuro^j but from a 
Latin paradtsus, if the latter may be supposed to 
have been pronounced paraddisus by those from 
whom the Welsh borrowed the word. But for the 
h evolved by the accent, we should now have not 
pedol and paradfcys^ but peddol and paraddwys. 
And it is as the accompaniment of the stress-accent 
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that I would regard the aspirate in the folIowiDg 
words : — Casulheticc^ ^^penolata/' in the Capella 
Glosses, where we have also elleahetician, '^luela/' 
where the writer had perhaps at first intended only 
to write ellesAeiic, and afterwards added a syl- 
lable on finding that mela was plural — at any rate 
that this enigmatic word was accented elleshdtidon 
is in the highest degree improbable. The Jnyencns 
Codex has crumnumhno^ ^^ scropibns/' ceroenhouy 
^^ dolea " (which suggests that plurals in ou were 
formerly ozy tones), and apassiye ^hiTal plant AonnoTf 
" fodientur,*' as well as the cuiTiAaunty nertkheintj 
scanmhegint already mentioned. Among the Oyid 
Glosses we have ffuorunhetic, " arguto." The 
later Oxford Codex (Cornish) offers us brachaut 
(=:braC'kdut) as well as bracauty " mulsum," and 
hinhamy ^ oldest' The effects of the same ac- 
centuation is, perhaps, to be traced in the y of its 
Mod. Welsh equivalent hyimfy as well as in the 
surd mutes of the degrees of such adjectives as 
tegy ^ fair : ' at any rate, until a better explanation 
offers itself, I would regard tecedy ^ as fair,' tecaehy 
* fairer,' tectify * fairest,' as standing for teg-hidvy /. 
teg-AdcAy teg-Ad/y though the latter do not occur, 
and the former are only known in Mod. Welsh as 
paroxytones. It is in the same way, no doubt, 
forms of the so-called future perfect should be 
analysed, such as gn^pOy (* that he) may know,' 
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and hyihoch or botkoch^ in books hyddoch^ (^ that 
you) may be.' Among 0. Welsh words which have 
never been very satisfactory explained, and some 
of which may contain an h of the origin here indi- 
cated, may be mentioned anbithauly bemkedy dig- 
uarmeekiSy nemke^ roenkoi 

In late Latin it was not nnusnal to write lAesu 
for lesu, controversihia for controversiiSy and the 
like. The same expedient was adopted in the 
Cornish Glosses in such forms as boAell, "securis" 
(but laubaely ^a hand-hatchet'), later Cornish 
boelly Mod. Welsh bwyally * an axe ; ' delehidy 

* a door-fastening,' Welsh dylaith ; ffuiWhimy 
" forceps," Welsh grcellaify ' shears ; ' and gurehiCy 

* a woman,' Welsh gwraig. In instances of this 
class the h was probably quiescent, but its use 
was by no means confined to 0. Cornish, for we 
find immotihiauy ^^ gesticulationes," in the Capella 
Glosses, and Juthahelo (elsewhere Judkail^ Ithael 
Ithel) on a cross at Llantwit Major in Glamorgan : 
the same abuse of the letter h is also abundantly 
illustrated in the Venedotian versions of the Laws 
of Wales. And now we may attack some of the 
Breton forms in the Eutychius Glosses, such as 
mergidkahamy *' evanesce." Here the first h seems 
to be the accompaniment of the accent, while the 
second looks as if it had been intended to stand 
between the two a's after the elision of the gy 
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which must have belonged to the word in au 
earlier form mergidhagamy with which one may 
compare the 0. Welsh scamnkeginty "levant,'* 
later yscafnheynt ; or else the pronunciation in- 
tended was mergidkdm^ with a long and, perhaps, 
jerked or perispomenon. The other instances in 
the manuscript in question appear with only one 
of the two A's : thus etncoilhaam^ " auspicio aus- 
pex," lemhaam^ ** acuo," but datolaham^ ' I select.' 
With a few reservations, already indicated, one 
may say that the best collections of 0. Welsh 
words, namely, the glosses on Martianus Capella 
and those in the Juvencus Codex, are on the 
whole accurate as far as concerns the letter h: 
the latter, it is true, shows h once misplaced in 
hirunn, for irhunuy now yr JiT&n^ ^ who,' and once 
omitted in anter for kanter^ ^half.' But the 
writers of the glosses in the other codices, be- 
sides indulging in an occasional heitham (for 
eitAamy now eitkqfy ^utmost'), which seems to 
point to the Gwentian dialect of parts of Glamor- 
ganshire and Monmouthshire where no A is now 
pronounced by the uneducated, either in Welsh or 
English, unless it be in the wrong place, show 
a decided objection to beginning certain particles 
with vowels : thus they write mostly, but not 
exclusively, Aa for the expletive a before verbs ; ka, 
AaCy for a, ac, * and, with ' — the A is still written 
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in Breton ; Aai for a't, * and his ; ' ham for a'»i, 

* and my ; ' ki for i, ^ his, her ; * ^m for i«, nowyw, 

* in ; ' A(? for ^, * from ; ' Aar for (? V, * from the. ' 
How they arrived at the idea of adorning these 
monosyllables with an Ay a habit which extended 
itself even more indiscriminately in 0. Irish, I 
cannot guess, unless it was the result of being 
used to wtite A, after it had ceased to be heard, in 
the friequently-recurring Latin words AiCy AcBCy AoCj 
and the forms immediately connected with them. 

L This letter stood in 0. Welsh as in Mod. 
Welsh both for the vowel i and the semi-vowel, 
which, for the sake of distinction, is here written 
j. In one instance, damcircAineaty ** demorator," 
in the Capella Glosses, we have eat substituted, in 
Old English fashion, for iaty that is, jot. At any 
rate there is no reason to think that the termina* 
tion in question formed two syllables then any 
more than its modern representative Jad does in 
our own day. One cannot be certain that the e 
in the Latin word dolea^ for doliay in the Juvencus 
Codex, is due to the same influence, for dolea is 
known to occur elsewhere ; but no doubt attaches 
to Margeteud for Margetjudy now Mereduddy on 
the Carew Cross in Pembrokeshire. 

*Zr, 11. 0. Welsh I had probably the same sound 
which it has still, but in the former it is pro- 
bable 'that it admitted of being aspirated when 
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it occurred as an initial or in contact with a pre* 
ceding n and, possibly, r .* at any rate, that seems 
to have been the case in 0. Cornish, and I am 
inclined to think 0. Welsh followed suit, though 
it is the equivalent of //, and not M, that we seem 
to have in the Capella gloss mellAionau^ ^' violas," 
Mod. Welsh meilljony * clover, trefoil.' In 0. 
Cornish U had become lUy and the t had been 
assimilated, as proved by such forms as celleell 
from cukeiluSf Mod. Welsh cyllellj * a knife,' with 
which compare the French couteau : similarly 0. 
Cornish eliriy ^' novacula," stands for elliny Mod, 
Welsh ellyn, ^ a razor,' Irish altan. But besides 
these 0. Cornish had initial hi as in kloimoly 
" glomerarium," and we have probably the same 
hi or Ih in ehnlinn, which I take to mean enhlhinn : 
the Mod. Welsh is enllyn, already alluded to. If 
0. Welsh as well as 0. Cornish had both // and Ihy 
then it follows that II has since extended its 
domain in Welsh at the expense of Ih^ which is 
unknown in the language now, excepting perhaps 
when yn mha le, * in quo loco ? where ? ' is dialec- 
tically cut down into ywhU? mhle? or hie? which 
is also liable to become lie. That the spirant surd 
which we write II existed in 0. Welsh, has been 
shown in a former lecture ; but it is probable that 
it was confined to words in which it represented 
earlier /-/, or where it preceded t In the latter 
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combination it was perhaps always written It^ as 
that could not lead to anj confusion, and as lit 
wanted etymological support : I can recall only one 
instance in point in 0. Welsh, yuogaltau^ "fulcris," 
which occurs in the Capella Glosses. But con- 
fusion might arise if II and I between vowels or 
at the end of a word were not distinguished in 
writing ; accordingly our authorities are as a rule 
accurate in this respect, with the exception of the 
Oxford Cornish Glosses, where about one-third of 
the instances lack an I each, and that of the stanzas 
beginning with Niguorcosam in the Juvencus 
Codex t in them no consonant is doubled. . Thus 
they offer us ealaur for ccdlaur^ nouel for notcellj 
patel for patelly and, to rhyme with the latter, a 
conjectural eanel for canellj^ossihlj of the same 
origin as the French cannelle^ * cinnamon : ' irre- 
spective of this the number of the loan-words in 
these stanzas is remarkable. 

M had probably the same value as at present. 
In one instance, dauu^ '' cliens," in the Ovid 
Glosses, it seems to have been reduced to e?, that 
is dauu is to be read dauv^ possibly with a nasal 
twang imparted, as in Breton and Irish, to the 
vowel by the m before it passed into v; but, 
whether or no, the nasal is lost to Mod. Welsh. 
The modern forms of the word are daw^ * a son- 
in-law,' plural doLwon^ but also dawf^ plural 
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dofjon^ which is not to be confounded with dofjon 
the plural of dof^ * tame ; * for the latter implies an 
earlieir dJSm'^ Aryan cJStw-, while daw^ dawf stands 
for ddm- of the same origin as the Sanskrit forms 
ddTnd, 'ddmoLy ddman^ ^ a band, bond, fetter, tie/ 
This enables one to account for what would now 
appear a curious use of the word daw^ in Brut y 
Tyim/sogion (London, 1860), p. 118^ where we 
meet with the words y daw gan y chwaer^ or, as we 
now vnrite, ei ddaw gan ei cAwaer, * his connection 
by his sister,' that is in other words ^ his brother- 
in-law : ' compare the Ger. scAnuTy ' a cord, twine, 
tie,' and scAnur, * a daughter-in-law,' which glot- 
tologists, it is true, are in the habit of regarding, 
for reasons not very evident to me, as in no way 
connected. So much of the word daw: my 
account of its origin in Kuhn's Beitraege^ vii. p. 
231, is utterly wrong. Whether the u of 0. 
Welsh anu or enu^ now enWy ^ a name,' was arrived 
at by reducing m int© a nasal vowel, or by an 
exceptional substitution of w for m^ is by no means 
clear : the Irish forms corresponding to 0. Welsh 
anu, plural enuein are anm, plural anmann. 

Ng^ in 0. Welsh, as in Mod. Welsh, represented 
the guttural nasal. The digraph got this value 
all the more firmly attached to it when, in the 
course of phonetic decay, nd^ mh became wn, mm^ 
and yy or ng^g in the same way lost its mute* 
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Previously the guttnral nasal was mostly repre- 
sented by the n in n^y and so it continued in ne. 
You will remember, however, our meeting with 
Evolenggi and Tunccetace in surveying the previous 
period. As a matter of writing the n is not 
always found expressed at all in 0. Welsh : 
thus we meet with cibracma in an entry in the 
Lichfield Gospel for cibrancmay which probably 
meant * a place of battle,' from cibranCy now 
cyfranCy * a battle ; ' and in the Cornish Glosses 
we have torcigely " ventris lora,'* for torcingeL 
This would seem to have originated in the habit 
of saving trouble in writing by omitting one or 
more letters in a word, and indicating the place 
of the omission by a touch of the pen above the 
line : of course the latter was not infrequently 
forgotten by careless writers, and, in the case of 
Welsh ng^ this became, perhaps on the whole, the 
custom ; for when original g non-initial regularly 
disappeared, and when c had as yet not been com- 
monly reduced to g^ no great confusion could arise 
from writing g for ng. It is thus that g is also 
to be read in the Luxembourg Folio, which shows 
no ng at all, in the words drogy " factionem," 
mogoUj " comas," rogedouj " orgiis," igtceltiociony 
"in fenosa." Drog also occurs there written 
drogriy where the influence is visible of gn^ pro- 
nounced ngn in late Latin in such words as mag'' 
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nuSf $ignum^ and the like ; in fact, we have aigno 
written singno on the cross on Caldy Island. 
But as to the habit of writing g for ng^ it was 
once so common, that one or two words of learned 
borrowing from Latin mast have been permanently 
misread : I allnde to the Latin Jlagellum^ which 
the Welsh treated as Jlangellum^ and thence de- 
rived the modern forms fflangell^ ^ a scourge or 
whip ; ' another of the same kind was legio^ 
treated as lengio^ whence our Biblical llengy *a 
legion.' This was, of course, impossible in the 
familiar name Castra legionum, which duly be- 
came Caerlleony ' Chester, Caerleon ; ' we have also 
places called Carreg y Lleon and Hafod y Llean in 
the neighbourhood of Bettws y Coed. 

Ph had the same sound as at present, but it 
seems to have been rarely used, ^ being preferred. 
In a few instances p is written for ph^ as in the 
name Gripiudy for Griphjud^ now Gruffudd^ 
* Griffith,' in the Lichfield Gospel. 

R had no doubt the sounds of our r and of our 
rh initial or following w, and the habit of writing 
rh as if it were simply r will explain the spelling 
of Hir-hoiiUy as Biroidil in the Gwnnws inscrip- 
tion, which must be reckoned as belonging to this 
period. The earliest written evidence to the exist- 
ence of initial rh is perhaps the name Srta in the 
Saxon Chronicle (in a manuscript marked CotL 
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Tiber. B. i. in the Master of the Kolls* edition) 
under the year 1052. In 0. Welsh RAys is writ- 
ten Ris and JRes, but that the pronunciation of 
the initial is correctly given in the 0. English 
spelling cannot for a moment be doubted ; for 
0. English Al and Ar initial had probably the 
same sound as in Mod. Icelandic, and I fail to 
detect any difference between Icelandic Ar and 
our rA: my Icelandic friends can pronounce the 
consonants in my name just as natives of North 
Wales do. 

U represented, besides the vowel u, also the 
semi -vowel which we write and sound like 
English w, as in ffwyriy ^ white/ and wynebj 
^face.' In a few instances it represents v^ as 
we have already noticed in connection with the 
letter m. 

Before leaving the consonants it should be 
mentioned that in the Gapella G-losses not only 
m^ fly r, s are frequently doubled, but also the 
mutes Cj ty py especially when they happen to be 
final. JS^epp and Aeppy now neby * any, anybody,' 
and Aeb or eby ^ quoth,' were alluded to in a former 
lecture, and to them I should have added Cor- 
mac's bracCy as proving, beyond doubt, that brdc 
Was the pronunciation in 0. Welsh of the word 
which we now write broffy ' malt,' and pronounce 
brdff. 
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In speaking of the vowels as they appear in 
writiDg, you will have to bear in mind that their 
sonnds have undergone modifications, in point of 
quantity, depending on the nature of the conso- 
nants immediately following them. With this 
reserve you may, on the whole, regard 0. Welsh 
a, e, iy Oj u SLS pronounced like our modern a, e, /, 
Oj w. Among the points which require to be 
dealt with a little more in detail are the follow- 
ing: — (1.) 0. Welsh i would seem to have had, 
as far as concerns quality, the same sound as our 
y in In/Ty * short,' and dyfTy ^ man.' This sound 
of I may, for the sake of distinction, be called 
broad f, and it would appear to have been hardly 
such as could be easily distinguished from that of 
^ and I already noticed as sometimes indiscrimi- 
nately written in inscriptions of the Brit- Welsh 
period. Hence, perhaps, it is, that it was writ- 
ten in 0. Welsh not only i but also ^, as, for 
instance, in the prefix cety now cyd^ in the Juven- 
cus Codex in the stanzas beginning with Niguor- 
cosam; preniy now p'nifj *a worm,' in Cormac's 
Glossary ; Res patres^ for the genitives Ris patrisy 
* of his father Rhys,' and sperettcs on a stone at 
Llantwit Major. With Res patres compare what 
wa& said in reference to cives for cims. Besides 
sperettis we have also speritusy namely on a stone 
at Merthyr Mawr; both seem to be the echo of 
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a Latin pronunciation continued from Boman 
times. Lastly, it is to be noticed that the Bretons 
continue to write e where we use y, pronounced 
like our u or German u, 

(2.) While the broad I continued to be written i or 
Sf it underwent, in unaccented syllables, a weaken- 
ing into the obscure or neutral sound of oury when 
it is pronounced like u in the English word but ; for 
y is regarded as standing alone among the letters of 
our Mod. Welsh alphabet in its representing two 
sounds, the one just referred to of English u in but, 
and that of Welsh u or German u — the Welsh do 
not usually regard i vowel and i semi-vowel (that 
is j)y or w vowel and n> semi- vowel as distinct 
sounds. That the former, the obscure or neutral 
vowel, existed in O.Welsh, was proved by Professor 
Evander W. Evans in the ArcIuBologia Cambrensis 
for 1874, pp. 113-116. As o and u were liable also 
to be reduced to the same obscure vowel sound, 
this led the way to the use of i or e for e, e, d, u 
without distinction of origin, a confusion, however, 
which offers us a clue as to where the accent in 
0. Welsh was not. As to the alternative sym- 
bols e, e, the former is the one mostly used in the 
Capella Glosses as in cimadaSy now cyfaddaSy ^ suit- 
able,' immottihiou, "gesticulationes,'* an enigma- 
tical form nearly related, no doubt, to our modern 
ymmod, ^ movement, stir,' and in the proclitics zn. 
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now yn * in,* er, now yr ^ the,* w, now ys ^ is,' ma, now 
^ ^ my/ So in the Juvencus Codex, the Lichfield 
Gospel, and the earlier Oxford Glosses. On the 
other hand, 0. Cornish gives the preference to ^,as iu 
the following instances in the later Oxford Glosses : 
ceUeelly Mod. Welsh cyllelly ' a knife,' crenutrij Mod. 
W. (Tyman, * a sickle,' 0. Welsh crummankuo^ "scro- 
pibns," delehidf Mod. W. dylaithj * a door-fastening/ 
heuei[d]y Mod. W. hywait^y^ docile j* modreped^ Mod. 
W. modrybedd (also modrahedd)^ ^ aunts,' peteu^ 
Mod. W. pydeuy 'a pit,' from the Latin ptUeuSj 
treated, it would seem, as though it had been 
accented putdus. Bat this use of e for the neutral 
or obscure vowel was by no means confined to 
0. Cornish, for we find it in that capacity fre- 
quently also in the Yenedotian versions of the 
Laws of Wales. Lastly, it is curious to observe 
that in the two words in point in Cormac's Glos- 
sary the vowel in question is rendered by ui : I 
allude to muin^ Mod. W./y^ ' my,' or myn (in oaths), 
and euisilj Mod. W. eysyly ^ consilium,^ and one may 
regard it as an instance of the same thing when 
Irish writers call MynyvOy or St. David's, Kilmuine. 
(3.) However we have an exception to the ob- 
scuring of ^ or tt into i in 0. Welsh in the enigmatic 
gloss crummanAiM already cited from the Juvencus 
Codex, and a good many more in the names in the 
Liber LandaveMiSy and other old manuscripts^ 
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sncli 08 Cariffualj now Cynwal, Dubricius, in Mod 
Welsh Dyfrig^ Houely now Hywelj Rutegym^ later 
Hhydeyrn. Add to this that Cormac always calls 
the Welsh language Combrec^ or more correctly 
CombriCj never Cimbrec. But it is in 0. Breton 
that we find the retention of the ^ to be the rule : 
witness the prefixes com^ dOy ho^ ro^ which are in 
Mod, Welsh cyf^ dy^ hy^ rhy^ as for instance in 
comtooUy *' stemicamina " (but cun in cuntullety 
" coUegio ''), dodocetiCy " inlatam," doguoren^ 
niam^ " perfundo " (compare our modern dyoddef 
* to suffer '), holeu\_ ] " canori[ca]," roluncaSy 
" guturicavit" These instances, to which others 
might be added, come from the Luxembourg 
Fragment, which supplies also the following : — 
bodiUy Mod. Welsh byddiUy * an army,* cr onion j 
Mod. W. crynjonj * round, globular/ euonoCj Mod. 
W. eTcynog^ * foamy,' golbinoc^ Mod. W. gyljinog\ 
^ having a beak or bill,' from gylfin^ gylfj * a beak,' 
0. Welsh ^27&';i, "acumine," 0. Cornish ^f/i, "fora- 
torium," Irish guUxi. In Mod. Breton the prefixes 
coMy hOy TO are kiv^ hS^ ri^ and the commencement 
of the change may be traced even in 0. Breton, 
namely, in the Eutychius gloss helabary Mod. Welsh 
hylafaTy * of fluent speech/ 0. Irish suUmr. In 
most of these instances the original vowel seems 
to have been u^ which was liable to be modified 
into Oy and of the existence of the latter in 0. 
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Welsh with its sound unobscured we have one in- 
dabitable item of evidence : I allude to the word dOy 
meaning * yes ' in connection with the past, as when 
we say i Afu efe yma ? Boy " Has he been here ? 
Yes.'^ Here the answer do is elliptical, standing 
for what must once have been dohiy which would 
now be dyfu^ had it not at an early date become 
the rule to omit the verb and retain the particle. 
Having thus become an independent word, doing 
duty as it were for an entire sentence, it was of 
course proof against any further phonetic decay, 
whereas in those cases where it still served as a 
prefix it eventually yielded that one which we write 
dy. It is possible that we have the still earlier form 
in the Capella Gloss dubeneticiony ^^ exsectis," the 
plural oidvienetic in Mod. Welsh difynedigy * cut up, 
dissected/ and not, as might be expected, dyfynedig^ 
which only means ^ cited, summoned ' : it is right, 
however, to state that considerable confusion as to 
the use of the prefixes dy and di prevails in Mod. 
Welsh. 0. Welsh du-y our do *yes,' the prefix 
dyy and 0. Welsh diy * to,' which has, through an 
intermediate ddiy matched in Cornish by dhi ^ to,' 
yielded our smooth-worn i * to/ — all these forms 
on the one hand, and the Irish preposition dUy dOy 
^ to/ on the other, point to a common Celtic du of 
the same origin as the English tOy Ger. zUy which, 
like the Welsh dy-y is extensively used as a prefix. 
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(4.) It is hardly probable that the nentral vowel 
written i in 0. Welsh and e in 0. Cornish differed 
much in quality from what mast have been the 
sound of the irrational vowel, whereby is meant a 
vowel which is metrically of no account, as, for 
instance, in Hiroidil for HirhoicU on the Gwnnws 
Cross : of course the irrational vowel, when it hap- 
pened to be pronounced a little more distinctly, 
was always liable to echo the sound of a neigh- 
bouring vowel as in this instance and in the 
0. Welsh Capella Gloss guoceleseticc^ " titillata," 
now goglei^edigy * tickled,' the Juvencus gloss 
lobur^ " anhela," now Uo/tj the feminine of llw/vy 
'cowardly, not brave,' and Cormac's dobar and 
doborci now rfw/r, * water,' and dyfrgi^ * a water- 
dog, i.e.^ an otter.' In S. Wales this is a rule at 
the present day, and the irrational vowel is fully 
pronounced like any other vowel, such words as 
llafn^ * a blade,' cefn^ Hhe back,' dwfn^ 'deep,' femi- 
nine dofn^ being made into llqfan<^ cefetiy dtofwn^ 
and dofoTi. But it was the rule not to write the 
irrational vowel in 0. Welsh and 0. Cornish ; we 
have, however, a few exceptions, such as the fol- 
lowing : in Cornish it is written e in tarater^ Mod, 
Welsh taradry ' an auger or borer,' from the late 
Latin tora<rwm,'*terebra" and in cepister **camum," 
Mod. Welsh cebystr ' a halter,' from Latin capiB" 
trum ; in the 0. Welsh in the Juvencus Codex it is 
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t in guichir^ " eflfrenus" (once also guichr^ " eflfera," 
and 80 in Nemniyus's Alphabet), Mod. Welsh 
ffmychTj ^ valiant/ shortened and desynonjmized 
into gmfch^ * brave, good,' in centhiliat (also cenih-' 
licU)y " canornm," which would now be dethliady 
* a singer,' but I do not know the word, and in 
lestir (written several times lestr in the Capella 
Glosses), now Uestr, *a vessel;' and so in the 
Ovid gloss (Stinety which would now be ednedj but 
that edn now makes in the plural ednod^ ^ birds or 
any winged things.' There was, further, not much 
difference probably between the irrational vowel 
and the thematic or connecting vowel in com-> 
pounds : so, as the former was not usually written, 
it would be vain to expect to find the latter treated 
differently, and it is worth noticing that it is the 
Juvencus Codex which gives us guickiry centki- 
liaty lestir, and lobur, that also treats us to an 
interesting instance of the connecting vowel ex- 
ceptionally attested in Utimaur " frequens." 

(5.) 0. Welsh u was probably nearly as narrow 
in sound as our modern u^ and must have 
very closely resembled the sound of broad t, 
but their difference of quantity might have pre- 
vented any confusion between them, but the re- 
organisation of the Welsh vowel system made 
narrow u liable to be ishortened, and broad % liable 
to be lengthened. Thus narrow u (short) and 
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broad { might be possibly confounded with one 
another, or narrow u with broad i (long). In 
MedisBval and Modern Welsh there is no lack of 
Buch cases, and one or two are to be found in the 
glosses: thus the Juvencus gloss scipaur, " horrea'* 
is now yscuboTy * a barn/ and the Capella gloss crun- 
nolunau, " orbiculata," gives us olunou^ " wheels,'* 
the singular of which is written olin^ " rota," in the 
Ovid Glosses — the modern form olrm/n coincides 
with neither. On the other hand, the tract on 
weights and measures in the earlier Oxford Codex 
gives us owe pump J ^five,* and pummedj * fifth,' in 
the form o^ pimp and pimpket with the i retained, 
to which they had an etymological right not to 
be invalidated by the 0. Irish form of the same 
numeral, namely, cdic^ where the lengthening of 
the diphthong is due to the suppression of the 
nasal, and the (? is a relic of the v of the common 
Celtic form which must have been qvinqvin or 
qvinqven. At first sight Gaulish would seem to 
show a similar trace of the v retained ^ o or uin 
the well-authenticated Poeninus and Puoeninus 
of the numerous votive tablets nailed in old 
times to the walls of the Alpine temple of the 
deity Penn or Jupiter Poeninus {Revue Celtique^ 
iii. 3), whence we might be tempted to conclude 
the Celtic stem implied by the forms Poeninus^ 
Penninus and Hewo-ovivBo^y the Early Welsh Qven- 
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vendaniy and our modern pen, ^ a head or top/ 0. 
Ir. centiy to have been qvenn-, but the form Puoeni^ 
nus compels one to assume the Gaulish to have 
been, at least dialectically, a dissyllable pu-dnn-- 
from a common Celtic qvu-enn- representing a 
prae-rCeltic qvup-enn- or qvapartja-s of the same 
origin as Lat. caput (for cvaptit like cams for 
cvanis)^ Gothic haub-ithj Mod. H. Ger. haup-t^ 0. 
Eng. hedf-odj hedf-d^ Mod. Eug, hea-d: besides 
qvup-inn-j the Kymrj must have had a diminutive 
qvu{p)'iC'y qvu-zc-y qu-ic^ qvic-y which has become 
our modern feminine piff^ ' a point/ and in Early 
Welsh we seem to detect it in the proper name 
Qpici referred to in another lecture. But to return 
to u and broad i^ there can be no doubt as to their 
having had nearly the same sound in 0. Welsh, 
but how soon they became identical I am unable 
to say : in Mod. Welsh at any rate there is no 
difference between u and one of the sounds (that 
of broad i) now written y, so that huriy ^ a sleep/ 
and kyriy ^ older/ cannot any longer be distin- 
guished in pronunciation, and the words efe a lysg 
y cerbydau a than ^ he burneth the chariot in the 
fire:" Psalm xlvi. 9) have ere now been cited as 
explicitly foretelling the invention of locomotive 
steam-engines. 

As to the diphthongs of 0. Welsh, it is pro- 
bable that aiy ee, eu^ iUy ui had much the same 
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80UDd as 01^ modern ai^ eij eWy iwy ny^ though it is 
to be remembered that our ai and ei are not the 
continnators of 0. Welsh ai and eiy these last 
being now ae and ai respectively in monosyllables. 
0. Welsh ou is now eu and au^ both in books 
and the pronunciation prevalent in N. Wales, but 
in the Dimetian and Gwentian dialects of S. 
Wales, it is frequently ou with u as narrow as a 
Northwalian w, or even f, as, for instance, in dou^ 
' two,' and houl^ * sun,' for dan and hxml. What, 
then, was the value of 0. Welsh ou ? We have 
no means, as far as I know, of ascertaining^ but I 
am inclined to think that it was not om^ but a 
nearer approach to the Dimetian ou of the present 
day. The 0. Welsh diphthong an still remains to 
be noticed. In our pronunciation of its modern 
representative arc^ both a and to are distinctly and 
clearly heard, but the 0. Welsh pronunciation 
was probably dw^ in which the w was far less promi- 
nent. This would come very near the guttural 
pronunciation of d in Mod. Irish, and would pro- 
bably account for the 0. Welsh hr<mty * judgment,' 
taking the form hrdth or hraath in Cormac's Glos- 
sary, where we m^et also with the 0. Welsh 
bracaut^ ^ bragget,' in the form braccat — the author 
probably meant braccdt But we dare not use 
here the naturalisation of the same word in Irish 
in the form brocoity later brogdid (= hraccdti)^ or 
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the corruption of an earlier fonn of braut into 
broth (given also as brot) in the traditional form 
of St Patrick's oath, muindoiu braut: both date, 
in all probability, too early for our purpose, and 
should rather be placed by the side of Bede's 
Dinootj noticed in a former lecture. 0. Cornish 
had au as in 0. Welsh, but it is remarkable that 
the Breton Glosses in the Luxembourg Folio show 
no trace of it, bat always o, even where the diph- 
thong appears later; whence it seems that the 
glosses in question were compiled at a time when 
the diphthongisation was incomplete or not dis- 
tinctly heard in Breton : perhaps something is 
also due to the orthographical conservatism of the 
scribe. However, we find an instance in the Euty- 
chius Glosses in the monosyllable lauTj " solum," 
which is in Mod. Breton leAr^ Mod. Welsh 
llarvTy Irish Idr^ Eng. Jloor ; and the same manu- 
script at first sight appears to offer us an instance 
also of eA^ the later form of Breton aw, in the 
gloss, eunt^ " eequus." But this is not conclusive, 
as the modern form of the word is imn or eun^ 
which Le Gonidec explains as meaning : " Droit, 
qui n'est ni courbe, ni pench6 ; juste ; equitable ; 
direct ; directement ; tout droit," while the Mod. 
Welsh is javm^ ^ right, correct,' whence unj<vnm^ 
' straight,' and jdavncter^ ' equity, justice,' all of 
which would find their explanation in a prad- 

B 
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Celtic form ipana or apdna of the same origin as 
Eng. everty Ger. eben^ Gothic, iimSy weBtvo^j ibnas- 

We have already had various occasions to notice 
the influence of English on Welsh orthography, 
but the advent of the Normans into Wales may be 
said to mark an era in its history. Among other 
things, the old Kymric style of writing was given 
up at the end of the 11th century in favour 
of another more in harmony with a Norman 
model : Mr. Bradshaw, University Librarian, Cam- 
bridge, kindly informs me that one of the last 
instances known of the use of the Kymric hand- 
writing in Wales is a copy of St. Augustine De 
Trinitatej written by Johannes, son of Sulgen, 
Bishop of Bt. David's, and brother of Ricemarch, 
also Bishop of St David's — the copy bears evi- 
dence to its having been made at various times 
between the years 1079 and 1089. Other in- 
stances of Norman and English influence will 
appear as we go through the alphabet, noticing 
those letters which require it : — 

C, k. C and ^, which was introduced from 
England, came to be used promiscuously, and 
continued so down to the latter part of the 16th 
century. 

i?, t, t/i. These continued to be used indiscri- 
minately in the same confused manner as in 0. 
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Welsh^ and dh^ which was introduced probably 
for 69 only served to enhance the confusion. But 
dh never appears to have gained a firm footing 
in Welsh any more than in English : had it 
been adopted in English, Welsh would probably 
have followed suit. As far as this state of the 
orthography may be said to have simplified itself, 
the result, to judge by the old manuscripts extant, 
was to use t^ dy th to represent the sounds which 
we write so still, and to express 8 by means of 
d or t: on the whole, d seems to have been more 
generally employed in this last capacity than ^, 
and even in manuscripts where t for S is the rule, 
we find rf = 8 occasionally cropping up. At 
length the difficulty as to a symbol for 8 was met 
by the awkward expedient of writing it dd^ to 
which the false analogy of // and^ may have led 
the way. Zeuss in the Grarnmatica Celtica^ p. 
139, notices the use of dd as early as the 14th 
century, and instances from manuscripts which 
are perhaps not very much later, occur in docu- 
ments printed in the first volume of Haddan 
and Stubbs's Councils and Ecclesiastical Docu- 
ments Relating to Great Britain and Ireland (Ox- 
ford, 1869). Thus in a form of agreement made 
between Richard, Bishop of Bangor, and Llywelyn, 
Prince of Wales, by Anian, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
and others as arbiters in the year 1261, we have 
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(p. 491) Keywanneddy ^^habitatio/' which can, 
however, only be explained on the supposition that 
it is the result of a copyist mixing up an earlier 
kewanned with a later and marginal spelling ky^ 
tannedd; also (p. 550), in a grant by Edward I. 
to Bishop Anian of Bangor and the OffeyriaJt Teulu 
in the year 1283, we have Penmynydd so given, 
and in a grant by him of tte patronage of Rhudd- 
lan to the Bishop of St. Asaph and his succes- 
sors in the year 1284, Messrs. Haddan and Stubbs 
give (p. 580) Bhuddlan as spelled once RudcUan^ 
and once Ruthlan. It is by no means improbable 
that dd had been some time in yogue among the 
Welsh before it could frequently force its way into 
official documents. But it does not, however, 
seem to have got into general use before the latter 
part of the 15th century, or the beginning of 
the 16th. About the middle of the latter cen- 
tury, William Salesbury regretted to find it too 
firmly established to be superseded by dh^ and 
about the same time Griffith Roberts, who pub- 
lished his Welsh. Grammar, the first ever printed, 
at Milan in 1567, acknowledges that the usual 
spelling was dd^ though he made use of d with a 
point underneath it, an expedient he employed 
also in the case of II and*^. 

F for t?, and J^ for ph were used in MedisBval 
Welsh much the same as they are now, excepting 
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that in the Black Book of the 12th century,^ was 
also frequently used {ot/= v. However the re- 
spective domains of J^ and fh were by no means 
accurately defined^ and u (also v and w) continued to 
be optionally used instead of/ « v. Here it may 
be asked how y came at all to be used to represent 
the sound written v in English. The answer which 
at once suggests itself is thaty = pk was reduced in 
the course of phonetic decay to the sound oft?, while 
the old symbol was retained unchanged : in that 
way V would come to be considered as having the 
value ofy. In Welsh, however, such a reduction 
is conspicuous by its absence, while in the Teutonic 
languages and, among them, in Euglish, the his- 
tory of/ and that of v are, so to say, inseparable : 
so we turn to English for our answer. Now 0. 
English words like hea/od^ ' head,' heo/on^ ' heaven,' 
nm/re^ ^ never,' had their / pronounced t?, and 
sometimes it was also written u or v^ and not 
/ Further, we are told by Mr. Ellis {Early Eng. 
Pro., ii. 572) that, in English manuscripts of the 
13th century and later, ^was used for the sound 
of phj and he gives extracts from Orrmin dating 
from the end of the 12 th century. From the 
latter it is clear that he observed the same sort of 
distinction between y and ^ as we do in Welsh: 
his / between vowels was mostly r, while his ff 
was, of course,/ = jp^. Neither is it altogether 
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irrelevant that the prormnciation of ^ as v was 
most prevalent in the West of England, and that 
it survives extensively in Somerset and Devon. 
Salesbnry noticed it in his time ; his words are : 
" I my selfe haue heard Englysh men in some 
countries of England sound /y euen as we sound 
it in Welsh, For I haue marked their maner of 
pronounciation, and speciallye in soundyng these 
woordes : voure, viue, disvigure, vish, vox : where 
they would say, foure, fine, disfigure, fysh, fox," 
&c. (Ellis's Early Eng. Pro.^ iii. 752). In the 
Black Book, of the 12th century, and in the Book 
of Aneurin, partly of the 13th century, y initial 
did duty for the sound of ph and between vowels 
for that or t?, but when a little more consistency 
became the rule, ph was usually confined to the 
mutation of p^ which we still so write, while the 
same sound was elsewhere written ff^ not except- 
ing when it happened to begin a word. How 
early ^ began to be used as an initial in Welsh 
I cannot say, but it appears in that capacity in 
the Book of Taliessin of the 14th century. That 
the Welsh should have so used it at all is not 
surprising, seeing that they had before them 
the analogous case of //, as well as probably 
the very same use of ff in English, which 
would explain how it came to be sometimes re- 
garded as a mere equivalent for a capital F. 
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Later we find Salesbury also treating R and rr 
in the same way ; and perhaps in some of the 
proper names written with ff^ such as Ffonlkes, 
Ffrench, and the like, the digraph is neither 
Welsh nor modern. It is worth adding that 
English manuscripts of the 13th and the 14th 
century show instances of ss^ initial as well as 
medial 9 for sh^ and that Welsh dd has also been 
traced back into the 14th century. 

G continued to be written for g and very 
conamonly for ng : so ngc was reduced in writing 
to gc or gk as iixfreigk for F/reingCy ^ Frenchmen.' 
However the omission of the n does not seem to 
have ever been the invariable rule, and it reappears 
in the 15th century. 

LI medial remained in use as in 0. Welsh, and 
not only that but it appears as an initial in the 
12th century in the Black Book and the Venedotian 
Laws of Wales. This extension of the domain 
of // took place possibly in consequence of a change 
of pronunciation, that is from initial Ih to //. 

R and rh were used in Salesbury's time much 
in the same way as they are now. But how much 
earlier rh came into use I am unable to say. In 
North Wales rr and jR were used for it, and 
Salesbury himself indulges in all three as the 
initials of Welsh words now written with rh 
only. 
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/, y, y. In the latter part of the 11th century 
we find y coming into optional nse for i in the 
Welsh names in the Historia Brittonum of 
NenninSy and in the oldest manuscript of the 
Annates Cambrics; but in them it is all but con- 
fined to the diphthongs, especially oy and ey for oi 
and ei. This is as nearly as possible the case also 
with y in the 13th century specimens of Norman 
French, published by Mr, Ellis in his Early 
Eng. Pro., ii. pp. 434-6, 500-4. But in Welsh 
manuscripts of the 12th century y knows no such 
limits, and here we discover a point of contact 
with English rather than Norman French. For 
in the earlier part of that period of Old English, 
which is commonly called A^glo-Saxon, y was 
used to represent a sound which is supposed to 
have been nearly identical with that of French «, 
which is considerably broader than Mod. Welsh u ; 
but the 0. English vowel was gradually narrowed, 
which went so far that, as Mr. Ellis tells us (ii. 
580), it was used from the 13th to the 16th 
century indiscriminately with { as of precisely the 
same meaning. Thus, at a certain stage in its 
history, it must have sounded precisely like one 
of the values of % in Old and early Mediaeval 
Welsh, and this, I think, is the reason why its 
English symbol y was so readily adopted by the 
Welsh. At first sight, however, its introduction 
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wonld fieem to have only created more confusion 
than already existed, y and i being apparently 
nsed indiscriminately for all the four values of 
Welsh i. These last were — (1) the semi-vowel 
j ; (2) the narrow t, formerly «, as a rule, but 
liable, since the reorganisation of the Welsh vowel 
system, to become I ; (3) broad /, formerly always 
short, but liable since the reorganisation to become 
long in monosyllables ; and (4) the neutral vowel 
sounded like ii in the English word but To pass 
by the Venedotian versions of the Laws of Wales 
in which i is not a favourite letter, and in which 
other peculiarities of orthography are noticeable, 
not to mention the fact that in the Becord Office 
edition of them the manuscripts have been diligently 
mixed up instead of printed in parallel columns, 
the materials before us range from the end of the 
11th century to the 14th, and4ft- mostly contained CCr'C 
in the Black Book, the Book of Aneurin, and that 
of Taliessin, as printed in the second volume of 
Skene's Four Ancient Books of Wales. Now a 
careful examination of these three books in which 
the confusion of j^ or y with % is at its worst, 
would, I am inclined to think, show that con- 
fusion to have never been complete : in a majority 
of instances i for J and for narrow i would seem to 
have held its ground against y or y, while y and i 
indiscriminately represented the broad i and the 
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neutral v.oweL This is on the whole the tendency 
of the spelling in the Bed Book of Hergest, sup- 
posed to have been written at various times from* 
the earlier part of the 14th to the middle of the 
15th century, and it suggests beforehand the 
simplification which Welsh orthography eventually 
underwent in this particular, namely, the restric- 
tion of i to represent only^* and the narrow £, and 
of y to stand only for the broad i ( == w) and the 
neutral vowel (= Eng. w), the values which they 
still have. However it could hardly be called an 
accomplished fact till the 17th century, for in the 
16th we still find rather a free use made of y, as 
for instance in some of Salesbury's writings. But 
the 17th century was just a time when the Eng- 
lish limited their use of y (Ellis's Early En^. Pro.y 
ii. 580), and on the whole there is little reason to 
doubt that the English confusion of y and i was 
one of the main causes of the spread and continu- 
ance of the same in Welsh, where there was, at 
any rate in the beginning, no cause for it : the 
English, on the other hand, had their historical 
excuse for it in the fact of their old y having 
in the course of phonetic decay got to be sounded 
like their i. Lastly, as to the point over the y it 
was usual in Old English and Norman French 
manuscripts, so we naturally find it in the Black 
Book of Carmarthen and the Book of Aneurin, 
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but we miss it in the Book of Taliessin and the 
Red Book of Hergest of the 14th and the 15th 
century, as well as in all later mannscripts. 

Z7, Vy w. In Old Welsh we found u represent- 
ing Old Welsh u and u (vowel and semivowel), 
but very rarely the sound of v, whereas in the 
Black Book this appears as one of its ordinary 
values. Add to this that the letter v comes in 
as a mere graphic Tariety of u : later another 
variety resembling 6 was used, especially in the 
Book of Taliessin and the Bed Book. Further, 
w (written also w) was introduced from English, 
though not in the time of Asser, who used it in 
the spelling of Welsh names in his life of Alfred. 
It jappears in the Black Book for Vy iij and the 
semivowel, whereas in English it was eventually 
confined to the semivowel and the diphthongs. 
However Mr. Ellis prints wde^ * wood,' in the 
Cuckoo Song, dating from the year 1240 or there- 
abouts, and Chaucer has sach forms as mlwy 
^ willow,' yolwy ^ yellow,' sorWy * sorrow,' and 
morwj ^ morning.' In all the confusion already 
suggested u appears in the majority of instances 
to have retained the right of representing the 
sound of Old Welsh u, as it still does, and by 
the end of the 15th century w occupied much the 
same position as at present, while 6 had gone out 
of use and the struggle between v and/ for the 
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representation of the sound of v continued a good 
deal later. 

We have now lamely got over the ground from 
the beginning of the 12th century to the I6th^ and 
reached a period of considerable literary activity 
in Wales : some of that activity, you will find, 
was directed into the channel of Welsh grammar. 
Foremost among the Welshmen who demand our 
attention at this point is William Salesbury, who 
published, among other works, an improved edition 
in 1567 of his treatise entitled: ^' A playne and 
a familiar Introduction, teaching how to pronounce 
the letters in the Brytishe tongue, now commonly 
called Welshe, whereby an Englysh man shall not 
onely wyth ease reade the sayde tonge rightly ; 
but marking the same wel, it shall be a meane for 
hym wyth one labour to attayne to the true pro- 
nounciation of other expedient and most excellcDt 
languages. Set forth by W. Salesbury, 1550. 
And now 1567, pervsed and augmented by the 
same." The Welsh alphabet, as he there gives it, 
is the following : — ^A, b, c, ch, d, dd, e, f, ff, g, 
h, i, k, 1, 11, m, n," o, p, r, s, t, th, v, u, w, y. He 
sanctions the use of c and k : his w (also vv) an- 
swers the same purposes as ours, and his t£ as our 
u, excepting that he continued to use u^ v^/ 
loosely for the sound of v, oury. His uncertain- 
ties and inconsistencies were gradually eliminated 
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by the publication of Bishop Morgan's Bible in 
1588, and of the Welsh Homilies in 1606 : so when 
Dr. John Davies of Mallwyd came to publish his 
Welsh Grammar, which was printed in 1621 under 
the title (as given in the second edition of 1809) of 
" Antique Linguro Britannicae Nunc Communiter 
Dictad Cambro-BritannicaB, A Suis CymrsBcaa, Vel 
Cambricee, Ab Aliis Wallicse, Eudimenta," he found 
in use the alphabet we still use : A, b, c, ch, d, dd, e, f, 
ffj gf »gj b, i, 1, 11, m, n, 0, p, ph, r, s, t, th, u, w, y. 
Here you will notice the exclusion of k and v, and 
the insertion of w^, not after w, but after ^, which 
had so often done duty for it in the Middle Ages. 
In his grammar, as reproduced in the second edi- 
tion, Dr Davies distinguishes between the two 
sounds of Welsh y by slightly varying the printed 
form of that letter ; but that he confines to his 
alphabet, and the Welsh instances quoted in the 
course of that work. 

Lastly, in 1707; Edward Llwyd published his 
ArcIuBologia Britannica^ a work devoted to the 
grammar and vocabulary of the Celtic languages, 
in which he makes use in his Welsh text of an 
alphabet of his own. In the latter he avails 
himself of the Irish 5 for our dd; and that, formed 
more like a Greek S, though not, I believe, bor- 
rowed from the Greek alphabet, is still in use 
among us, in writing Welsh, for the printed dd. 
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This is, perhaps, the only trace left in Mod. Welsh 
of the influence of the learned lahonrs of the 
greatest philologist the Kymry can boast of. 

Here as we have now come down to the last cen- 
tury, a word must be said of the letter^'. In that cen- 
tury and the two preceding ones, it occurs as a mere 
graphic variety of e, especially when that letter hap- 
pened to stand for the semivowel at the beginning 
of a word. But, on the whole, it does not seem to 
have been very consistently or extensively used, ex- 
cepting in Biblical names ^MoYiBAJacobyJob^ Joseph^ 
and the like, in which the character survives, while 
the fashion of trying to reproduce the English pro- 
nunciation has given it the value of dsy^ and be- 
queathed to our Sunday schools such monstrosities 
as Dsyacop^ Dsyob^ Dsyoseph. This unfortunate 
imitation of English, where it least deserved it, 
must have greatly disqualified the letter^' for use 
as the representative of i semivowel, a capacity 
in which it is sorely missed by strangers desirous 
of learning to read Welsh : the analogous case of w, 
used for both vowel and semivowel, occasions them 
far less difficulty, as it does not occur so often. 

This meagre account of the Welsh alphabet 
and spelling must be regarded as entirely tenta- 
tive, nor would it be reasonable to expect any- 
thing very satisfactory on the subject, until all 
Welsh manuscripts dating after the end of the 
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10th century have been more carefully studied 
and chronologically arranged. As it is, one has 
to be content with a rough guess as to the date 
of the principal changes, which have taken place 
in Welsh spelling, without being always able to 
say what led to them or to give other details 
respecting them which it would be interesting 
to have. I have to add that most of these 
remarks had been put together before Mr. Brad- 
shaw had convinced me by n^eans of the palaBO- 
graphical evidence he adduces, that the Luxem- 
bourg Fragment and the Eutychius Glosses are 
of Breton origin, and not Welsh. It has not, 
however, been thought expedient to omit all refer- 
ence to them, as they serve purposes of compari- 
son between Old Welsh and Old Breton. For 
the same reason use has frequently been made 
of the later Oxford Glosses which are in Old 
Cornish. The fact of these three collections not 
being Welsh does not seriously diminish their 
value even for the student of that language, 
while it undoubtedly rids him of a good many 
difficulties which would remain puzzles and incon- 
sistencies had he still to accept them as Welsh. 
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"The oiroxiinitance, that genuine Ogh&m Insoriptions exiit both in 
Ireland and Wales, which present grammatical forma agreeing with 
those of the Ganliah linguistic monuments, is enough to show that 
some of the Celts of these islands wrote their language before the 5th 
century, the time at which Christianity is supposed to have been intro- 
duced into Ireland. '*— Whitley Stokis. 

As monuments in Ogam are known only in the 
British Isles, we seem to be warranted in pro- 
visionally regarding them as invented in them ; 
but in which of them, in Great Britain or in 
Ireland ? If we may venture to follow the sup-, 
posed westward course of civilisation, the answer 
must be in Great Britain. And assuming that, 
one must admit that it was some time before 
the coming of the Romans, as it is highly im- 
probable that after the introduction of the Boman 
alphabet into the island, another and a far 
clumsier one should not only have been invented, 
but brought into use from the Vale of Clwyd to 
the south of Devon ; not to mention that in that 
case it would be hard to conceive how it came to 
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pass that it betrays no certain traces of Roman 
inflaence. 

The Ogam, as given in Irish manuscripts of the 
Middle Ages, mns thus : — 

I I I III ni l mil ' " ' " "" '"" -. 

b, 1, f, 8, n; h, d, t, c, q; 

I II III III! Hill I 1 1 I I Il l 

m, g, ng, z, r; a, o, u, e, L 

Here the continuous line merely represents the 
edge or ridge of the stones on which the Ogams 
are found written ; for as a rule they are not con- 
fined to one plane excepting when represented in 
manuscript. As to the values of the digits, the 
following points have to be noticed : — ^the presence 
of J-j jjj^ and //// in inscriptions cannot, unfortu- 
nately, be said to be a matter of certainty. There 
is, however, no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
Irish tradition in attributing jj-f the power of ng ; 
but as to ////, it is more commonly given as st (or 
ad) by our Irish authorities, which is, however, the 
result of the Irish habit of treating z as st in the 
Middle Ages and earlier ; thus the letter itself is 
called stetay and such spellings as Elistabeth and 
StephynK^ for Elizabeth and Zephyrus are to be 
met with in Irish manuscripts.^ So on the ground 
of tradition the conclusion seems warranted that 

the early value of jjjj was that of z. But where, 

s 
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it may here be asked, would Irish or Welsh have 
occasion for sl z? As it is a consoDant not sup- 
posed to have belonged to the parent-speech 
whence the Celtic languages are derived, it can 
only be expected as a reduction or weakening of s. 
Clearly this is not to be looked for at the begin- 
ning of a word, and as a final the sibilant has 
completely disappeared in Early Welsh inscriptions, 
while in Irish ones it is sometime retained, some- 
times not ; thus we have Decceddas and Deccedda^ 
but not Decceddaz, However, in one instance, be- 
side DegOy a form is found to occur, which, accord- 
ing to one reading, would be Digoz^ but according 
to another Digos. Perhaps on the whole the posi- 
tion of a final consonant is not the most favourable 
to the reduction of s into z^ and we turn to try 
the position which is known to be such, namely, 
between two vowels. You will remember that 
while Gaulish is found in one or two instances to 
have retained the sibilant between vowels, the 
Goidelo-Kymric languages, as far back as they are 
known, show no trace of it Now it is hardly in 
keeping with the teachings of phonology to think 
that the s was elided without having been first 
reduced to z. But this would imply a consider- 
able length of time and ample scope for the use of 
the Ogam for z. Moreover, it would explain how 
it is that it ceased to be used and became a mere 
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matter of tradition, at the same time that it would 
confirm the view already stated as to the antiquity 
of the alphabet. 

When Irish tradition ascribes ■'- the value of hj 
this also requires explanation. For in Irish k is 
mostly inorganic and devoid of all claim to be 
regarded as known to the language in its earlier 
stages. Turning to "Welsh, where its footing is 
not so precarious, we find h to be of a threefold 
origin. (1.) It is evolved by the accent in the 
tone-syllable ; this kind of h may be traced back 
into 0. Welsh, (2.) Initial h for an earlier « may 
be traced back as far probably as the 6th century, 
but hardly further. (3.) But we are here only 
concerned with h for ch^ and first of all, where 
that ch itself has replaced cs^ reduced in Irish by 
assimilation into ss^ s. The date of the change of 
C8y 8Sy into cA cannot be assigned, but it is pro- 
bably anterior to the Roman occupation, as it 
never happens in words borrowed from Latin, such 
as coes ' leg,' llaes ^ long, trailing,' and pais ^ pet- 
ticoat,' from coxtty laxus^ and pexa (tunica) respec- 
tively. Similarly the English, who, as West 
Saxons, must have first become known to our 
ancestors not later than the 6th century, are 
called not Sachon but Saeson or Seison. The 
change of ch into k, much better known in the 
Teutonic languages, would also seem to have begun 
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tolerably early in Welsh, as may be inferred from 
the fact that the h is not infreqaently elided. 
Thus in the case of dehaUy ^ right, south/ we have 
also dSj and in S. Wales, dechey liable to become 
dethe^ which may also be heard in N. Wales ; in 
the case of eofriy ^ fearless/ we have, in S. Wales, 
echoTij but ehofn or ehon I have never heard, though 
the former was usual at one time. All these forms 
stand for ecs-omn or ecs-obuy and the 0. Irish form 
was esonrnn^ with which the Gaulish name Exobnus 
or ExomntLS has been equated : in other cases the 
prefix retains no trace of either ch or h ; so eang^ 
^ spacious,' is the only form of that word now used. 
There is, then, reason to think that the leading 
value of ^ was ch^ a sound which may have dated 
from the Goidelo-Kymric period, in both Irish and 
Welsh, in words where Irish has cht matched in 
0. Welsh by ith^ to which I have referred in 
another lecture ; but as the sphere of usefulness 
of this character can never have been very large 
in Early Welsh, it is probable that it was the one 
used in writing, even in those cases where the pro- 
nunciation gradually passed into A. This acquisi- 
tion of the two values of ch and h by the one 
Ogam ^ is rendered almost certain by the fact that 
ch is found written h in inscriptions in Roman 
letters, as in Broho on a stone at Llandyssul, and 
Brohomagli at Voelas Hall near Bettws y Coed. 
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Neither is probably much later than the 6th century, 
and the latter was never pronounced with h^ as 
may be seen from the later form BrochmcuL As 
we may suppose the Ogam alphabet had only one 
symbol for ch and h, it was quite natural for the 
Ancient Eymry when using Eoman capitals to 
make h stand for cky especially as Latin could not 
help them out of their difficulty, Latin ch being 
not their spirant, but merely an aspirated c like 
English ch in public-Aouse. The nearest sound to 
this last in Early Welsh must have been that of 
cc B8 in Deccetij and this is probably one reason 
for the later spelling DechetL So when, towards 
the end of the Brit-Welsh period, the cc passed 
into our spirant ch^ the digraph ch continued to 
represent it ; so in the case of th^ and ph had to 
follow suit 

There is another ch which must have occasionally 
yielded h: for instance, our word croen^ 'skin/ 
must have gone through the steps crocheny croheUj 
before aasnming its present form, as may be seen 
from the Breton kroc'heriy L:. crocenn "tergus," 
croicend " pellis," of the same origin probably as 
0. Norse hryggr^ gen. hryggjaVy 0. H. Ger. hrucci^ 
Mod. H. Ger. riicherij 0. Eng. krycg or hryccy 
Mod. Eng. ridge. The book-word creyr, ^ a heron,' 
retains its history better: in N. Wales it has 
become cryr, erydd, and crj^, whUe the Southwalian 
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form is crychydd; so it would seem that creyr 
must have come from crehyr^ creckyr. These 
words are of the same origin as 0. English hrdgra 
*a heron/ and Ir. ceirce *a hen.* But as both 
croen and creyr ^ if traced still further back, appear 
to come from curcenn and carcir^ it would seem 
that the ch owes its presence to the well-known 
law of Welsh phonology that ^ or r preceding a 
surd mute changes it into the corresponding 
spirant — except the case of It. If so, that law 
must have begun to obtain somewhat earlier than 
one would be led to suppose from the inscriptional 
forms in point, such as Barcuni^ Curcagnij Ercilivi^ 
Ercilinci, Martiy Martini^ Ulcagni^ Ulcagnus* How- 
ever, one could not venture to say that any of these 
are much later than the 5th century, excepting 
perhaps Marti on the Capel Brithdir stone. On 
the other hand, an inscription in letters which 
can hardly be later than the 7th century at 
Llanboidy reads 



Mavoh 

Fili Lunar . • . 
hi Cocci. 

Unfortunately the end of the stone is damaged, 
and the second name may have been Lunarhiy 
Lunarchi or Lunarthiy which could now be only 
Llunarch or Llunarth. Cocci is the prototype no 
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doubt of our coch ^ red/ which is also used as aa 
epithet after proper names: so this inscription 
probably indicates that re (or rt) had become rch 
(or rth) at a time when cc had not yet became 
a spirant ch : about the same time that re became 
rch no doubt le also became IcL But whether 
this reaches sufficiently far back to explain the 
Ih on the Llanaelhaiarn stone is still doubtful. 
The inscription is : 

ALHORTVSEIMETIACO 
HIC lAOET. 

It is remarkable as the only instance which has 
ificet so written, and not tacit y and as showing a 
Latinised nominative in o for the more usual U8, 
If the supposition that alk here stands for an 
earlier cdc should turn out to be inadmissible, it 
may be regarded as representiug ales of the same 
origin as aXcf- in such Greek names as ^AXe^avBpof;^ 
^AXe^ifievT)^;^ and the like. According to some, 
the name is to be read not Alkorttis but Ahorttis. 
This is less probable, but easier to explain ; for it 
would be the prototype of our adjective ehorth 
OT earth * active, assiduous.' In any case, the 
value of the H seems to have been that of ch 
spirant. 

The sum of all this is, that though ch was in 
all probability the original and only value of 1-, 
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it acquired also that of h before the end of the 
Brit-Welsh period, or, more exactly speaking^ 
before the date of the inscriptions showing Broho 
and Brohomagli ; so that Irish tradition is correct, 
as far as it goes, in giving ^ the value of A, seeing 
that the Welsh themselves, when using Roman 
letters, wrote h for both the Welsh spirant ch and 
the Latin h 

It is next to be observed, that the value of 
iy|- given asy is peculiar to Irish, and the result of 
a phonetic change whereby initial ro in Irish 
passed through v into f. Thus in Irish we have 
Jin^ ^ wine,' corresponding to ffwin in Welsh, both 
borrowed probably from the Latin viTium: so also 
in native words, e.ff. 0. Ir. Jinn / white,' Welsh 
ffwr/Uy and many more of the same kind. The 
Irish y is found in the oldest manuscript Irish, 
that is, of the 8th or the end of the 7th century, 
but at that time the pronunciation may possibly 
have been as yet that of English Vy though in 
later Irish it was no doubt that of / or pL 
Adamna7is Life of St, Columba gives us Virgrums 
(Fergna) and Vinniano (Finnian). But in our 
inscriptions we have no trace of such a change ; 
for in them the Ogam in question -rrr is invariably 
treated as the equivalent of Latin t?, as for 
instance on the stones at Pool Park, Clydai, and 
Cwm Gloyn. But what was the value of Latin 
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V consonant ? After weighing with some care a 
good deal written on the subject lately in this 
country, I am persuaded that it must have been 
that of ;9 as in the English words war, worky well^ 
and the like: the next sound in the order of 
probability would, I think, be that of u in the 
German words quelle^ quick. 

^8 to -LLiil, which is given as y, it is to be 
noticed that this is commonly treated as though 
u "were to be supplied ; but that cannot be correct, 
and -l-L^ is the full representation of the sounds 
which in Boman letters are always written QV in 
our inscriptions, and never Q only as sometimes 
happens in Boman documents. So we have 
Qvenvendanif Qvenatauciy Maqveragi^ Maqvirini. 
The Irish seem to have begun rather early to 
drop the r, and so to confound qv with c, which 
became the rule in all later Irish. Thus Irish 
inscriptions give us not only the correct genitive 
CunagmsoSj but also a later Qunagtissos^ which 
cannot be correct, as is proved by the 0. Welsh 
equivalent Cinust. By way of exception, an Irish 
inscriber who, perhaps, wished his -LL^^ not to be 
read as though it were a -'-^, took care to write 
after it a -pp,- in the name '"" m M i l "" lUii , 
ue.y Qweciy which seems to be the same which occurs 
as Qvici on the stone taken from Fardel in 
Devonshire to the British Museum. This last has 
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on it three inscriptions, two in debased Roman 
capitals reading Sagranui and Fanoni Maqvirini 
and one in Ogam reading 

/-i^ M ' M i i inJim mil mi mn } '{Qvi^i. 

The Irish archsBologists, who read -ppp always as 
fy find some trouble in dealing with their Qweei 
and our STtaqqvucij though the latter rightly 
treated offers no difficulty, as sn? is the regular 
antecedent of Southwalian Awy the Northwalian 
cAw of book- Welsh ; and srvaqqV" would seem to be 
related to the words hwaf' and hwap used in S. 
Wales as adverbs meaning * quickly, instantly.' 
The syllable uc meets us elsewhere in the forma- 
tion of derivatives, such as Fannitci (related, no 
doubt, to Fanoni) on a stone at Cheriton in 
Pembrokeshire. Other Celtic names such as 
CaratucuSy NerucuSy Viducus might be added. 
But what was the value of iiiil-iiiii ? I have 
ventured to transcribe it qqv^ and it is well known 
that qv has resulted in the Eymric tongues eventu- 
ally in the single sound j9, so it might perhaps be 
urged that qv represented here one single sound ; 
but as I cannot ascertain what that sound was 
like, I prefer regarding qqv as the best rendering 
of the ten digits of the Ogam. It need not be 
identical with cqv, for it is probable that c and 
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■ 

the q in qv differed to a considerable extent^ the 
one being palatal and the other guttural or 
velar, as it is sometimes termed. This would 
be one reason why a separate symbol for 
qv was adopted : another reason would be, 
that, possibly, the sound which followed q 
occurred nowhere but in this combination, as is 
the case with the u in quelle and quick in some of 
the German dialects — to indicate that it was 
probably neither +++ nor -pi-p I write it !?. I am 
not sure but that I should go further, and say 
that the German u in qtiellej quick^ is historically 
identical with our v in qv. For German qu 
stands for prsB-Teutonic ffv^ which in the Goidelo- 
Kymric languages, probably before the separation 
of the Welsh and the Irish, yielded b as the result 
of the V occasioning the replacing of ff by 
the labial. So it is probable that the v of qVy 
which produced a precisely similar result ending 
in the replacing of qv by p in Gaulish and, later, 
in Welsh, was exactly the same sound. The 
reason why it effected the labialisation of ffv 
sooner than of qv is that the weaker consonant, 
the sonant ff, could not offer so much resistance 
to its influence as the surd in the other com^ 
bination. 

The sum of the foregoing remarks is that the 
values of the letters of the Ogam alphabet, as 
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once used in Wales, must have been the fol- 
lowing : — 

I I I I II INI im i ' " '" "" ""■ 

b, 1, w, B, n; [c]h, d, t, c, qv; 

III III nil Hill I II II I ■■ ' ■ ■ ! ■■■ 

m, g, ng, z, r; a, o, u, e, i. 

Here it will be notioed that no provision is 
made for pj probably because it was not a sound 
current in Kymric before qv became p. However 
in the epitaphs of Britons who had adopted Roman 
names in which p occurs, it was found necessary 
to have a character for it This is met with 
twice, on the Glan Usk Park stone where it has 
the form x, and on the one at Cynffig where it is 
made into a broad arrow l\\ 

How early occasion arose for an Ogam for th 
depends on the date at which rt began to pass 
into the rth already alluded to. But as th in 
other positions seems to date later it is hardly 
probable that in the meantime a special character 
for th should have been provided, the Ogams for 
rt being written probably as though the pronun- 
ciation had not undergone change. Nor is the 
case of rt in inscriptions in Roman capitals, as in 
HARTi and MABTiKi, cuough to prove that the pro- 
nunciation may not have been that of our later 
rth ; for even in 0. Welsh rth was not always so 
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written : so long a time did it take ch^ th^ ph to 
lose their Latin values of aspirated mutes, and to 
become the regular symbols for our spirants so 
written. 

The case of / is different, as it occurred initially 
in Brit-Welsh names such as fanoki and fannvci. 
Now Welsh f is of threefold origin ; it stands for 
p preceded by r, and it is sometimes the product 
otppi in both cases it dates after the transition 
of qv into jt), and is now mostly written pk. Else- 
where, that is, when used as an initial, it represents 
an Aryan sp^ which the Irish have reduced into s ; 
thus from the same origin as 0. Norse spjot^ 0. H. 
Ger. spiozy Mod. H. Ger. spiesSy ^ a spear,' Mr. 
Stokes derives our wordjfony " baculus, hasta," Ir. 
sonn^ *a stake,* the chief difference between the 
Celtic and Teutonic forms being that the latter 
come from spudy while the former postulate a 
nasalised spund. The simplest account I could 
give of the Celtic treatment of sp would be the 
following : Aryan sp became in Celtic «^, which 
was further reduced into ^, whereby is here meant 
a spirant surd differing from / only in its being 
pronounced by means of the two lips and not the 
teeth and lower lip. In Oaulish it appears as^ 
in the supposed Gaulish name Frontu ; in Welsh 
it has been changed into the labiodental y, which 
we now write jf, while in Irish it has yielded s. 
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But this s in Irish dates after the Irish borrowed 
such Latin words SLs/rSnum^ * a bridle/ which they 
have made into srian^ and so in other cases. The 
sound of ^ or y* was at best a rare sound in the 
Celtic languages, and we look in vain for it in our 
few inscriptions cut in Ogam ; so we do not know 
how it was expressed in that system. However, 
it is almost certain that there was no Ogmic symbol 
for it, and it may have been represented, when 
there was occasion for it, by y, the Ogam for i, or 
else a quasi-Ogmic symbol such as those used for 
p may have been invented for it. 

It will be noticed that in estimating the values 
of the Ogam characters, we have relied on Irish 
tradition almost entirely in two instances, namely 
those of /// and //// ; in three others the tradition 
required to be explained; in the remaining fifteen 
its accuracy is vouched for by the monuments them- 
selves, especially those of Wales and Devon. The 
Ogmic monuments in our island are not confined 
to the West, for others are known in Scotland, 
especially in the counties of Fife, Aberdeen, and 
Sutherland, and in the Shetland Isles; but hitherto 
very little success has attended the interpretation 
of the latter : some of them will, possibly, turn 
out to be of Teutonic origin. Those of Ireland 
have not been chronologically arranged by Irish 
scholars : so, although they count by scores, they 
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have not been as yet made to yield ns the results 
which their numerical force would lead one to ex- 
pect On Kymric ground it is otherwise ; here 
only twenty-three are known, of which twenty-one 
are still legible to a greater or less extent ; but, on 
the other hand, their date is far easier approxi- 
mately to ascertain; for while only two of the 
Irish ones are known to be accompanied by legends 
in Latin, only two of ours are without such legends, 
some merely rendering more or less freely the 
Ogmic ones, and others standing, as far as one can 
now see, in no immediate relation to them, while 
in one instance the Ogam and the ordinary letters 
seem to form but one inscription. The forms of 
the Kymric letters used in this last would seem 
to warrant our assigning it, roughly, to the 9th 
century : I allude to the Llanarth Cross in Cardi- 
ganshire* In another instance, namely, the cross 
in the Chapel on Caldy Island, the person who wrote 
on a stone already bearing an inscription in Ogam, 
leaves it to be inferred that he recognised the 
Ogam as writing: this would also be about the 
9th century. But reasons of language and palsBo- 
graphy appear to point to the 5th and 6th centuries 
as the period to which most of them are to be 
ascribed. If this guess is wide of the truth, it 
probably errs in dating them too late rather than 
too early. It appears highly probable, for in- 
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stance, that the Cwtn Gloyn stone of Vitaiiain 
Emereto dates soon after, if indeed not before, the 
departure of the Romans from Wales. As still 
earlier may be regarded the Longhor altar with 
its Ogmic inscription, now almost wholly illegible. 
Thus our Ogmic monuments may, roughly speaking, 
be said to range from a date perhaps anterior to the 
departure of the Bomans to the end of the 9th 
century or thereabouts. As to their distribution, 
it is to be noticed that only one is known in North 
Wales, two in Devonshire, and one in Cornwall ; 
all the rest belong to South Wales. In Ireland 
acquaintance with Ogmic writing held out much 
later than in Wales, but it is my impression that 
the oldest Irish Ogams hitherto deciphered will 
turn out to be, to say the least of it, not earlier 
than the oldest Kymric ones to which allusion has 
just been made. Whether the (Jauls ever practised 
Ogmic writing it is impossible to say, as they had 
adopted the Greek alphabet from the Greek colony 
of Massilia before Caesar's time. Their inscriptions 
show them using both Greek letters and some of 
the Italian alphabets, which may therefore have 
been introduced into the Gaulish portions of 
Britain anterior to the Boman occupation, though 
we have no reason to think that either they or the 
Kymric Celts cut letters on stone until they were 
taught it by Boman example. It is this, perhaps. 
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together with the more complete ascendancy of 
Latin in the same portions of the island during 
the Boman occupation, that naturally accounts for 
the absence of inscriptions in Ogam in most of 
England excepting Deyonshire. 

For the benefit of those who may wish^ to study 
the subject of Ogams for themselves, I may here 
mention that on those of Ireland they will have 
to consult the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy J and the Journal of the Kilkenny ArcheO' 
logical Society. The Scotch Ogams figure in 
Stuart's Sculptured Stones of Scotland^ and in the 
proceedings of various antiquarian societies. The 
Welsh ones will be found discussed in the Archceo- 
logia CatnhrensiSy a journal started in 1846; they 
also find their places in Dr. Hxibner's work on 
our Christian inscriptions, and Prof. Westwood's 
forthcoming work entitled Lapidarium Wallia. 
In the meantime the following brief account of 
them will be found useful : — 

1. JDenbighshire. — The first stone to be noticed 
stands in front of the house at Fool Park, near 
Buthin : it is said to have been brought thither 
from a barrow on Bryn y Bedda/u^ * the hill of the 
graves.' The Latin legend is perfectly legible, 
excepting the first three characters of the first 
line : — 
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S MILINI 

TOVISACL 

I should like to read svmilini, but the word looks 
more like saimilini, excepting that the curve over- 
topping the 3 is like no letter I know, but may, 
with the s perhaps have been meant for a kind of 
A, If the /be taken conjointly with the M, one 
might possibly read savmilinl The Ogam is im- 
perfect, which is the more to be regretted as it is 
the only one known in North Wales : — 

rm — I — nr'"" iiiii " 

S b— 1 i no 

II II I mi I ' " ' mil 



III '"" n i l 

-wis 



The syllable to is altogether gone from the edge, 
which must have originally read Towisaci^ before 
it was damaged near the ground, as the stone now 
stands. On the other edge two of the vowel 
groups are illegible : I guess them, from the 
length of the spaces, to have been u and e, which 
would give us Subelino^ or, possibly, Saobelino, 

2. Cardiganshire. — Near the ruins of an old 
mansion called Llanvaughan, near Llanybydder, 
or, as it is more commonly written, Llanybyther, 
there lay in 1873, when I visited it, a stone 
reading : — 

'■' ///// i m mil I '" ■ "" I ' " 11 II 



e n a 
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This is one of the best-preserved Ogams I have 
seen ; but some of the letters forming the Latin 
legend are rather faint — the latter reads : 

TRENACATVS 
10 lAClT FILIVS 
MAGLAGNI. 

3. On a cross-inscribed stone at Llanarth, near 
Aberayron, we read -^-^ on the left arm of the 
cross, and down its shaft the name Gurhir{e ?)t in 
the ordinary Kymric letters usual from the 8th to 
the 10th century. If one reads the Ogam down- 
wards with the name, we have C. Gurhiret, possibly 
meaning Croc Gurhiret or G.'s Cross : if it is to 
be read upwards we have S. Gurhirety which sug- 
gests Sancttis Gurhiret ; but I confess I have never 
beard of such a saint. 

4. At Oapel Mair, in the parish of Llangeler, 
not far from Llandyssul, there used to be a stone 
bearing two inscriptions. The Ogam has been 
described to me as reading DeccaibanwalbdiSy and 
the Latin as being Decabarhaiom Filius Brocagni : 
the first name has also been given as Decapar- 
beilom : but not one of these versions is, probably, 
quite correct. The stone is supposed to have 
been wilfully effaced by a farmer, who thought it 
induced visitors to trespass ; however that may be, 
the stone shown me showed no trace of letters of 
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any kind, but I doubt that I have seen the right 
one, 

5. Pemhrokeshire. — A stone now lying in the 
Vicar's grounds at St. Dogmael's, near Cardigan , 
reads :* — 

nil I /////// ' / mil ■■■ ■ I / ■ ' "" ■ ■■ ■ ■I 

Sag r amn iMaqv i 

+ "" II I mil I '" I / mil 

C u n atam i 

The Latin legend is : 

SAGBAKI FILI 

CVNOTAMI. 

Every letter is legible, although the stone has 
been used as a gate-post, and fractured right 
through the middle. 

6. A stone standing in Bridell churchyard, 
about a mile from Cilgerran, is almost singular 
in its bearing no Latin inscription ; however one 
side is inscribed with a small cross contained in a 
circle. The Ogam reads : — 

TTTTrW^-^-^ 'lll | l/////// Wl^ l""'l 'l " 
N 6 ttaaag^r uMaqY i 

+ /-fH-LLLl.++-++fH Mil "" mil 

Mu oo i (br?)e o*i 

The only letters, which I consider doubtful, are 

* Where an Ogam continuously written is too long to be printed 
in one line a + ia prefixed to the second part, aa here. 
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those enclosed in parentheses : they may possibly 
be bry mr^ or al ; gr has also been proposed. 

7. A stone in the churchyard at Cilgerran reads 
in Ogam, which is now very faint : — 

'"///// "n mil +- //"i ' i ii i I I I/' ' "" •i i i ii 

Tr e naguBuHaqT i 

+ /-+-TTnT-+++++-^/////-++1^-TTTTT-W++ 
Maqy i tr e n i 

The Latin legend, which is in mixed capitals and 
Kymric letters, is 

TKENEGUSSI FILI 
MACUTBENI HIC lACIT. 

8. In Clydai churchyard, in the neighbourhood 
of Newcastle Emlyn, there is a stone with a 
double inscription, but owing to its top having 
been trimmed off to receive a sun-dial the Ogam 
is incomplete — ^what is left of it reads : — 

+w-^^i^ii ii///// iiiii . . . -jjr-^H-m 

E t t 6 r n V 1 o r 

This, no doubt, stands for Ettemi .... Victor, 
probably Ettemi Maqvi Victor; for the Latin 
reads : — 

ETTERNI FILI VICTOR. 

9. A stone at Dugoed Farm, near Clydai, has 
on it in Roman capitals : — 

DOB .... I 

[f]ilivs evolengi. 
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The Ogam is very hard to make anything of, but 
it seems to begin with Dobl- : this is all I can 
make of it : — 

'' I II mn 

D ob 1 — t-T-c 8 — 

The spaces would seem to indicate Doblatucisiy 
Doblotucaisi^ or the like : so it would seem that 
the name intended in the Latin legend must have 
been Doblati or Dobloti: however the final i is 
horizontal and rather doubtful, and so according 
to some readings is the t of Evolengi, which I 
thought I detected as a slight horizontal stroke 
in the bosom of the G. Others think the Ogam 
begins with Dow-, which requires the same 
number of digits as Dobl- : the latter is preferable, 
as it is supported by the Latin version. In the 
Ogam we seem to have the name of the deceased 
with an epithet attached, while the Latin omits 
the epithet and gives the father's name. 

10. A stone used as a gate-post on the farm of 
Cwm Gloyn, near Nevern, has, in Koman capitals, 
the legend : — 

VITALLAlNI 
EMERETO. 

And in Ogam it reads : — 

III iiiii ' " i II Mill 1 mil mi l 

W i t a 1 i a n i 

This is preceded by some marks which I did not 
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take to mean anything ; bnt whether I was right 
or not, the reading Witaliani is certain. 

11. A 8tond< recently described by Mr. J. R 
Allen in the Arck. Cambrensis (1876, pp. 54, 55), 
and since examined by me under rather unfavour- 
able circumstances, is used as a gate-post near the 
farm-house called Trefgarn Fach (pronounced in 
English Truggam^ for Trewgamy a form to be 
compared with Trerodraeth for TrefdrdetK)^ about 
a mile and a half from Trefgarn Bridge on the 
Fishguard and Haverfordwest road. The capitals, 
make the following legend : — 

HOGTIVIS FILI 
DEMETI. 

The Ogam consists of one name only, which seems 
to be 

i i iu 'I // '" im HIM "" 

N o g t e n e 

However, it is right to add that I supply the 
Ogam for n from a rubbing taken by Mr Allen, 
and that I was not convinced that I could detect 
it on the stone when I looked at it; but even in 
the rubbing the five digits, which were certainly 
there^ were so faint that Mr. Allen did not think 
himself warranted in reproduciDg them in his 
woodcut in the Arch. Cam. Further, I read. the 
H of the - Latin version as N^ as in some other 
instances : thus two readings are possible of these 
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inscriptions : Nogtims Fill Demetij and in Ogam 
Nogterie ; and Hogtims Fill Demeti, and in Ogam 
Ogtene. I have given the preference to the former 
over the latter, in which the h would have to be 
regarded as inorganic and useless : the same thing 
has already been suggested with respect to the 8. 
The stone indicates no more definite a connection 
between the two inscriptions than that Nogtene 
and Nogtivis are the names of persons who be- 
longed to the same family. According to the 
analogy of Ercilivi and Cunacenniwi^ Ifogtivis^ if 
it is not a compound, should mean the son of 
Nogt- or Nogten- ; but it is conceivable that such 
a name might get to be more loosely used, or that 
it referred to an eponymus of the family. 

12. An Ogmic. inscription has recently been dis- 
covered by Dr. Haigh of Erdington on the base 
of a cross now in the churchyard at St. Florence : 
in what remains tolerably legible he thinks he can 
read Maqvercigi^ a name which has also been read 
in Roman capitals on one of the stones now at 
Dolau Cothy. The most curious thing about the 
St. Florence inscription is, that it is written on 
the face of the stone and not on the angle. 

13. The remains of an Ogmic inscription are 
to be seen on the upper part of a stone placed in 
the wall of the chapel on Caldy; but owing to 
the position of the stone I could not read them. 
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On the face of the stone there is a cross under 
which stands the following inscription in some- 
what early Kymric letters :-^< singno crtids in 
illam Jingsi : rogo omnibus ammulantibus ibi eX" 
orent pro anima ccUuoeoni. Lately Dr. Haigh 
has had the stone removed from the wall, and 
he finds the Ogam to have read upwards on 
both angles near the top of the stone. He 
supposes the legend to have been the following ; 
but he acknowledges it to be, however, far from 
certain: — 

/ ■ // I I I I I m il '" ■■ ■ ■ I I ///// 

Magol i t eBar 

"" nil mil nil 

— e e n • 

On the other face there are crosses, and on the 
shaft of one of them there are sundry notches or 
marks^ which remind one to some degree of the 
cross on the Dugoed stone near Clydai : in both 
instances their meaning is unknown. It would 
be a matter of no great difficulty to offer an ex- 
planation of the names suggested by Dr. Haigh, 
but it is not so easy to say in what relation the 
two inscriptions stand to one another. But it 
would not be too much to say that the inscriber 
of the Latin recognised the Ogmic digits as 
writing, otherwise one cannot see why he began 
with eU 
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14. Carmarthenshire. — At Llandawke, near 
Langharne, there is a stone which was lately 
used as a threshold in the entrance to the church 
in spite of its having on it a double inscription. 
The Latin legend is : — 

BARRIVENDI 
FILIVS VENDVBARI 
HIO LA.GIT. 

The top of the stone is broken off, probably to 
make[it fit as a threshold ; but it seems to have had 
Ogams at one time all round its upper part and 
down the whole length of its right edge. The 
latter I cannot make much of, but it seems to 

have digits and spaces for taqvoledemu b — , 

which is, however, highly uncertain. But near 
the top on the left edge there is a clear maqvi 
followed by another word beginning apparently 
with m: the rest is broken off; and so is the 
other side, so that taqvoledemu is just as likely to 
have been caqvoledemu or qvaqvoledemUy for any- 
thing one can now guess. Dr. S. Ferguson would 
read both edges upwards. 

15. Quite recently Mr. Boberts, vicar of New- 
church, detected traces of Ogams on a stone 
known as T Garreg Lwyd and Carreg Fyrddin in 
the neighbourhood of Abergwili, near Carmarthen ; 
but nothing intelligible or continuous can be 
made out of them now. 



i 
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16. A stone from Llanwinio was lately traced 
by Mr. Boberts to Middleton Hall near Llanarth- 
ney, where I have since seen it. The Roman 
letters are very hard to read, bnt they seem to 
make the following legend : — 

BLADI 

FILI BODIBEVB. 

Various other readings of the first name have 
been proposed, and fili has been read Aci and 
AVI. The Ogam is incomplete owing to the top 
of the stone having been cut off and lost : from 
what remains I infer that it reads up the two front 
edges, and commemorates individuals of the Bevi 
family — this is what remains of it : — 

— I II I III mil I II "" mil I I 

Aww i bodd i b. .. 



1 I' l l I II I I I m 

B e w w . . . 

The doubling of the w and d is exceptional, but 
compare Ettemi on one of the Clydai stones : it 
is, however, right to say that one would not 
think of reading ^^^ as dd but for the d in the 
Latin legend. Now bod would in later Welsh be 
either bodd or buddj both of which occur in proper 
names : the other element occurs in Con-bev-iy 
which is in Mod. Welsh Cynfyw. The word arcfwi 
or am occurs in Irish Ogam in the sense of grand- 
son, 0. Irish dAie. Whether the first line of the 
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Ogam on the stone now occupying onr attention 
is to be regarded as making one name AwtviboddHh- 
or Awm BoddHh^ it must mean * Nepotis Bodi- 
bevi.' The only thing which prevents me from 
reading the whole thus : Bewn>\{\ Awmi Boddi- 
b\ewm]^ " B. nepotis Bodibevi," is the fact that 
it is not nsnal to begin with the right edge; 
but that is perhaps not a sufficient reason for 
not doing so here. This remarkable stone, 
then, commemorates either two or three distinct 
persons, who are shown, however, to have be- 
longed to the same family by the name-element 
bev or beivw. 

17. Brecknockshire. — ^A stone" now standing 
near Sir Joseph Bailey's residence in Glan Usk 
Park, near Crickhowel, reads in Ogam : — 

'" III llllh fi H '" mil "" =- 

T u rpil 1 u n i 

which may be restored as meaning Turpilli [maqvi] 
Trilluniy seeing that the Latin reads Turpilli Ic 
Jacit Puveri Triluni Dunocati. 

18. A stone preserved in Trallong Chnrcb in 
the neighbourhood of Brecon reads in Ogam : — 

^^^^H-H- Mi i i i "" INI ,mi mi l mil ,n inn 

Cunace n & iwi 

+ WH-mTrii i n ii .'" ^^ 

I 1 w w e to 
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The Latin reads : — 

CVNOCENNI FILIVS 



CVNOCBNI HIO lAOIT, 



whence it would seem that Cunacenniwi is a kind 
of patronymic meaning C. Jilius C, and that 
Ilwweto is an epithet. The broader end of the 
stone bears a cross enclosed, excepting the shaft, 
in a circle. 

19. GUmiorganahire. — On the roadside between 
Margam and Cynffig stands a stone which reads : — 

PVNPEIVS 
CARANTORIVS. 

The Ogam begins near the top on the right 
edge and reads : — 

P[o]p e ..; 

which appears to make Pope; but one cannot go 
further with any certainty of being right, as the 
original number of vowel notches terminating the 
name cannot now be determined ; but they seem 
to have been between seven and ten, and it may 
be supposed that the name was Popei or Popeu. 
Both Popei and Punpeitis are forms of the more 
usual Pompeitcdy and the explanation of them is to 
be sought in Latin, as was pointed out in the 
previous lecture. The character here guessed to 
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mean p has not been met with elsewhere. The 
Ogam occupying the length of the right edge is 
too far gone to be deciphered; it seems, read 
downwards, to show the digits standing for 
— r — I — sm — qv — // — w..., which, if read up- 
wards, would make ...{? — dd — n — mc — cf— r.... 
On the whole I am inclined to think that all the 
Ogams formed one inscription continued round 
the top of the stone, where now, it is true, there 
is no trace of a letter. The stone now stands 
erect, but it has not always been so, if I am right 
in thinking that what is now the top has been 
worn smooth by the tread of feet. 

20. The Boman altar at Loughor, the Cas 
Llychwr of the Welsh, and, according to some, 
the Letccarum of the Romans, bears an Ogmic 
inscription which is, unfortunately, almost entirely 
illegible, excepting the last two groups of digits, 
which make ic. Various guesses may be given, 
the two extremes of which would be Lehuric and 
Vehomagic^ or, as I would put them, Lehuri C. 
and Vehomagi C. If the c stood for a word, the 
inscription was probably in Latin ; but the altar 
shows no trace of any other letters than Ogams. 

21. Devonshire. — A stone taken from Fardel, 
near Ivybridge, and deposited in the British 
Museum, has on it three different inscriptions, 
two in Boman capitals more or less debased, and 
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one in Ogam, to which repeated reference has 
been made — it reads npwards on both edges : — 

I I I, I Ill mi l II I n i l ||, | | _ 

Swaq qvuc i 

/ I 'I "' n il ! I '" m il 

M a qv i Qv i c i 

The Boman letters on the face bounded hj these 
edges read : — 

PANONI 
MAQVIRINI. 

The third inscription is on another face, and con- 
sists of the name Sagranui in letters which are 
considerably later than the foregoing ones, the r, 
especially, being of the early Kymric type and the 
n formed like an h, 

22. One of the three tombstones at Tavistock 
was brought thither from a place not very far off 
called Backland Monachorum : it reads in Eoman 
capitals : — 

DOBVNNI 
FABRI FIl[l?]i 
ENABABRI. 

This explains the only portion of the Ogmic in- 
scription still legible : 

-TTTrr^n-t ///// ///// 

n a b a r r 

23. CorrmcdL — A stone on Worthyvale farm, in 
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the neighboarhood of Camelford, shows traces of 
an Ogmic inscription ending in fH+f^ t ; the pre^ 
ceding letter is rather doubtful , but it may be an 
r. The other inscription is in debased Boman 
capitals with one or two Kymric letters inter- 
mizedy especially a and m : — 

LATINI 10 lACIT 
FILIUS 11A...ABII. 

Let us now return to the Ogam alphabet and 
try to force it to tell its own history. In one of 
the Irish alphabets, which have evidently been 
based on it, the letters had the following names, 
which I copy from O'Donovan's Irish Grammar, 
p. xxxii. : — 

B heith, the birch. M muin, the vine. 

1 luiSy the mountain ash. g gort, ivy. 

f feam, the alder. ng nffedcU, the reed. 

8 tail, the willow. at or z straif, the sloe-tree. 

n niony the ash. r rww, the elder. 

H huathy the hawthorn. A mUm, the fir-tree. 

d duir, the oak. o ontiy furze. 

t tinne (imknown). u ur, heath. 

c coUy hazel. e eadhctdh, the aspen. 

q queirty the apple-tree. i idhadhy the yew. 

This is the Bethluisnion alphabet, so called from 
its first letters : in another the letters are called 
after Biblical names, of which the first two are 
Bobel and Loth, whence it is called the Bobelloth 
alphabet Consider now for a moment the cha-r 
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racter of the four groups into which Irish tradition 
was wont to divide the letters : — 

i. | I I II I nil inn 3> / // /// //// ///// 

B, 1, w, 8, n. M, g, ng, z, r. 

2. ' N I II ' " 4.+-H- I! 

Chjd, t, c, qy. A, o, u, e, i 

It is highly improbable that this grouping can be 
as old as the alphabet itself; for it is not much of 
an attempt to classify the sounds indicated^ while 
it is a classification of the symbols used. The 
sort of arrangement which it presupposes was, I 
conjecture, the following or some other one nearly 
resembling it : — 

I I I / I I „J' // II I I I I ■" /// n il- 

a, b,ch,m, o, 1, d, g, n, w, t, ng, e, 

nil "" //// i ii U iiiii '"" ///// 

This conjecture is, I must tell you in passing, the 
most important of a good many which I am going 
to submit to you in this and the next lecture, and 
with it would fall most of my conclusions with 
respect to the origin of Ogmic writing. If this 
is borne in mind, it will be needless for me to 
repeat it as we proceed. 

If you look again at the different kinds of digits, 
the question may occur to you, why the long ones 
are not allowed to cross the edge of the stone 
written upon at right angles. Now it is not im- 

u 
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probable that, at one time, the vowels were of the 
description here suggested and not mere notches.* 
It is so at any rate in one class of Irish Ogams, 
which are not, it is trne, attested by the oldest 
monuments : still it may be that this peculiarity 
they show comes down from much earlier times. 
In them a would be not + but j, which would 
render it necessary to write m /, and so with the 
other four. All this points to the conclusion that 
the oblique group is of later date than the other 
three, and the order last given may be allowed to 
give way to the following : — 

I I ' II I I " III in '" Mi l i m "" 

a, b, ch, o, 1, d, u, w, t^ e, a, o, 

" I II i i Mi "" ■ III HI IIH IIIH 

1, n, qv, m, g, ng, «, r. 

There are other reasons for supposing the oblique 
group merely supplementary to the others : thus 
jj^ for ng dates probably after //, ^, and is 
formed from it by adding a score ; but it must 
have been settled before //^ was hit upon for r, 
otherwise nobody would have thought of repre- 
senting by means of the most cumbrous symbol in 
the alphabet the consonant which of all others is 
the one most frequently used in Welsh ; and it is 
hardly otherwise in the case of the other Celtic 

* It is right the reader should know that the Ogams for the 
vowels in this Tolume are represented as mnch longer than, in strict 
proportion to the consonantal digits, they should be.^ 
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tongues. Hence it follows that wy, Zy r, only got 
to be written ///, ////, ///// by way of addition to, or 
readjustment of the alphabet as previously used. 
Further, as the Ogam in one of the orders it 
admits of begins with + (a), j (i), which may be 
treated as the equivalents in it of aleph, beth, 
or a, I3y we may go further and assume ^ (cA) to 
be, for some reason or other, the Ogmic equivalent 
of gimmel or y : this is confirmed by the fact of ff 
appearing as yY in the later group, which suggests 
the same sort of relation between ^ and -ff as 
between the Latin letters C and G. Now, treat- 
ing +, J, \ as the historical equivalents of aleph, 
beth, gimmel, the Ogmic alphabet may be said 
to have coincided with the Semitic alphabet in its 
first three letters, excepting that the Irish group- 
ing does not enable us to decide which of the six 
sequences — a, b, ch : a, ch, b : b, a, ch : b, ch, a : 
ch, a, b: ch, b, a — was the one adopted in the 
Ogmic system. 

Is this coincidence, it may be asked, purely 
accidental, or does it tend to prove that the framers 
of the Ogam were acquainted with some one or 
more alphabets of Phoenician origin ? The answer 
to this question is to be sought in the number of 
combinations, as mathematicians term it, which 
the letters of the Ogam alphabet admit of when 
taken three and three together. But as the long 
group does not appear to have belonged to the 
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alphabet in its earliest form, we can only calca- 
late on the remaining fifteen letters. Now the 
nnmber of permutations which fifteen letters 
admit of when taken by threes is 2730, which, 
divided by six, gives us the number of combina- 
tions as 455 ; that is, the chances against the 
coincidence being accidental are 454 to 1. But, 
to be on the safe side, let us discard -Liiil, y©, 
as being possibly a later addition to complete the 
scheme. The letters then are fourteen, which, 
taken by threes, admit of 364 combinations ; and 
this reduces the chances to 363 to 1. But some 
writers appear to believe that it is, somehow, 
natural for alphabets to begin as the Semitic ones 
are found to do. Now these last begin with aleph, 
a consonant which a European would probably not 
have honoured with a place in an alphabet at all. 
If, however, it is our European a that nature in- 
tended to take the lead, the Shemites failed to 
obey the promptings of nature on this point : the 
same applies with still more force to the Irish, 
when they put together the Bethluisnion alpha- 
bet, and the Teutons, whose Bunic alphabets are 
found to begin withy, w, th, a, r, ^, although the 
symbols for them were borrowed from the Latin 
alphabet, which did begin with A. Thus the 
facts within our reach seem to warrant our leav- 
ing out of the reckoning the alleged naturalness 
in question, so that, when it is found that the 
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chances are over -300 to 1 against the coincidence 
being accidental, it is highly probable that the 
framers of the Ogam alphabet were acquainted 
with the Phoenician or some one derived from it. 
This being so, it is also probable that the sequence 
of the first three letters in the Ogam was no 
other than a, b^ c&y as in the trial alphabet men- 
tioned above : — 

1 I ' 11 I I " III m '" nil i m "" 

a, byCh, o, 1, d, u, w, t, e, a, c, 

■mi m i l ■ ""/////////////// 

i, n, qv, m, g, ng, £, r. 

A little further scrutiny of this last arrange- 
ment leads one to observe the apparently artificial 
quartering of the vowels in places 1, 4, 7, 10, 13. 
So^ to get at the sequence which preceded this, 
we should, among other things, have to expel the 
vowel from its present position, which would 
admit the d to advance and the m to return from 
the supplementary group to the place which it 
probably occupied before it was relegated there. 
We should then have the following : — 

' I ' I' I I " I I I I I I I" I II! 
a^ b, ch, d, 1, m, u, w, t, e, 

m i "" Mi l l iim ' "" 

8, 0, i, n, qv. 

Thus we seem to get a glimpse into the history of 
the changes which the Ogam alphabet has under- 
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gone, at the same time that, by restoring d to 
what was probably its old place, we nearly triple 
our former estimate of the probabilities of the 
case, the chances now being (without taking the 
sequence I m into account) exactly 1000 to 1 in 
favour of the supposition that the Ogam alphabet 
is connected with the Phoenician. 

So far as we have gone, the connection seems 
to amount to this : — 1. The framers of the Ogam 
alphabet did not take up all the Phoenician letters, 
but only about 14 or 15 of them. 2. These they 
took in their order in the Phoenician alphabet. 
3. They translated the Semitic characters into 
straight lines, probably because they found them 
easier to cut on wood, which, it may be presumed, 
was the material which they mostly used to write 
upon, but chiefly, perhaps, because they may have 
already been in the habit of cutting scores re- 
sembling Ogmic digits on wood, horn, or bone. 
Such scoring, considered as mere scoring or carv- 
ing, and without reference to its meaning, has been 
traced so far back in Europe as the quaternary 
period and the end of the mammoth age : a speci- 
men from the sepulchral cave of Aurignac is de- 
scribed by M. Francois Lenormant in the second 
edition of his E^sai sur la Propagation de F Al- 
phabet Pkdnicien dans PAncien Monde (Paris, 
1875), i. 7, 8. So far no attempt has here been 
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made to show with which of the Phoenician alpha- 
bets, that is the Phoenician alphabet properly so 
called, or some one of those of Greece or Italy 
which have been traced to it, the Ogam is con- 
nected. History and geography do not encourage 
one to expect to find any inmiediate connection 
between the Ogam and the alphabets of Greece : 
the ordinary Roman alphabet hardly suits, as it 
has only the one symbol v for u and w, not to 
mention other reasons which might be adduced : 
similarly we might go on excluding the Etruscan 
and Bunic alphabets. For the present, then, we 
shall rest content with the bare fact, that the 
Ogam is in a manner derived from the Phoenician 
alphabet, without proceeding to attempt to trace 
the connection between them step by step. The 
rest of this lecture will, accordingly, be devoted to 
a brief mention of some of the Goidelo-Kymric 
traditions bearing on the origin of writing among 
the Celts. 

The allusions in Irish literature to the Ogam 
are various and numerous, and a succinct account 
of the grammatical treatises, which deal with it, 
will be found in the following paragraph quoted 
from an abstract of a paper read before the Royal 
Irish Academy in 1848 by Prof. Graves, now 
Bishop of Limerick : — ^' The Book of Leinster, 
a MS. of the middle of the 12th century, contains 
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a passage in which it [the key to the Ogam] is 
briefly given. The Book of Ballymote, written 
about the year 1370, contains an elaborate tract, 
which furnishes us with the keys to the ordinary 
Ogham, and a vast variety of ciphers, all formed 
on the same principle. The Book of Lecan 
(written in the year 1417) contains a copy of the 
Uraicept, a grammatical tract, perhaps as old as 
the 9th century, in which are many passages re- 
lating to the Ogham alphabet, and all agreeing, 
as regards the powers of the characters, with what 
is laid down in the treatise on Oghams in the 
Book of Ballymote. Dr. O'Connor, indeed, speaks 
of a manuscript book of Oghams written in the 
11th century, and once in the possession of Sir 
James Ware. Mr. Graves has ascertained that 
this is merely a fragment of the above-mentioned 
Ogham tract. It is now preserved in the library 
of the British Museum, and does not appear to 
have been written earlier than the 15th or 16th 
century.*' Some valuable extracts from, and 
fac-similes of the Ballymote tract have lately 
been published by Mr. G. M. Atkinson in the 
Journal of the Kilkenny Archceological Society 
(vol. iii. pp. 202-236), to which we shall have 
occasion to refer more than once. There, in answer 
to the question, " By whom and from whence are 
the veins and beams in the Ogaim tree named ? '* 
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we have the curious reply : — " Per alios. It came 
from the Bchool of Phenius, a man of Sidon, viz., 
schools of philosophy under Phenius throughout 
the world, teaching the tongues (he thus employed), 
in number 25." But, to pass by the other tradi- 
tions respecting this early Fenian, we come to 
Ogma, who is said to have been the inventor of 
the Ogam, and from whom it is called Ogam^ also 
Ogum^ and, in later Irish, Ogham with a silent gh. 
Ogma is described as the son of Elathan of the 
race of the Tuatha de Danann, whence it is clear 
that he is as mythical a personage as Irish legend 
could well make him. And from his being called, 
as appears from Mr. Atkinson's paper, Ogma 
the Sun-faced^ it seems probable that he was of 
solar origin. Ogma being much skilled in dialects 
and in poetry, it was he, we are told, who invented 
the Ogam to provide signs for secret speech only 
known to the learned, and designed to be kept 
from the vulgar and poor of the nation. For not 
only was a system of writing called Ogam, but also 
a dialect, or mode of speech, bears that name. Of 
this O'MoUoy, cited in the preface to O'Donovan's 
Irish Grammar, p. xlviiL, says : " Obscurum lo- 
quendi modum, vulgo Ogham^ antiquariis Hiberniaa 
satis notum, quo nimirum loquebantur syllabizando 
voculas appellationibus litterarum, dipthongorum, 
et triphthongorum ipsis dumtaxat notis." O'Dono- 
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van farther quotes an entry in the Annals of 
Clonmacnoise to the following effect, as translated, 
in 1627, by Connell Mageoghegan : — " a.d. 1328. 
Morish O'Gibelan, Master of art, one exceeding 
well learned in the new and old laws, civille and 
cannon, a cunning and skillfull philosopher, an 
excellent poet in Irish, an eloqtient and exact 
speaker of the speech, which in Irish is called 
Ogham, and one that was well seen in many other 
good sciences : he was a canon and singer at 
Twayme, Olfyn, Aghaconary, Killalye, Enagh- 
down, and Clonfert ; he was official and common 
judge of these dioceses ; ended his life this year." 
To pass by, for the present, the motive attri- 
buted to Ogma in his invention, we seem to find 
him here in the character of the man of letters, 
and this is quite in harmony with the only trace of 
his footsteps which has been discovered on Kym- 
ric ground, namely, in the Welsh derivative ofydd\ 
which probably stands for an earlier omi^ = offmiSy 
and seems to have formerly meant a man of 
science and letters ; now it is defined to be an 
Eisteddfodic graduate who is neither bard nor 
druid, and translated into ovate. Thus, perhaps, 
it would be no overhasty generalising to infer 
that with the insular Celts Ogma's province was 
language as literature, as the record of the past 
and the repository of knowledge. The Gauls, on 
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the other hand, looked at their Ogmias, accord- 
ing to Lncian's account, from the point of view 
of language as the means of persnasion ; for they 
represented him as an extremely old man drawing 
after him a crowd of willing followers by means of 
tiny chains connecting their ears with the tip of 
his tongue. Otherwise, be it observed, he seems 
to have had the ordinary attributes of Hercules, 
whence it would seem that he, like his Goidelic 
namesake, was of solar origin. It is probable, 
therefore, that his influence over the crowds who 
rejoiced to follow him was in the first instance 
due, not to his oratorical skill, the sweetness of 
his voice, or his power of persuasion, but to the 
contents of his words, to the wisdom he had to 
impart, and the wonderful experiences he could 
relate. How could it be otherwise in the case of 
one — to borrow the words applied in the Odyssey 
to the sun — 

09 iravT €(popa Kav iravr eiraKoveir 

The Irish were perhaps alone in attributing to him 
the origin of letters and the cultivation of a dia- 
lect not understood by the people : at any rate Welsh 
tradition would seem to point in quite another 
direction. But it is hardly necessary to state that, 
owing to the Ogam having got out of use in the 
West of Britain as early as the 8th or 9th century, 
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* 

the allusions to it in Welsh literature are exceed- 
ingly faint and nebulous. It may possibly be 
proved that those about to be here mentioned do 
not in any way refer to the Ogam ; but the point 
I wish to insist upon is that they agree with Irish 
tradition in placing the origin of writing — whether 
Ogmic or other — ^before the Christian era. In the 
lolo MSS. (pp. 203-206), there are a few para- 
graphs on the Welsh alphabet from manuscripts 
supposed to be traceable to the possession of 
Llewelyn Sion, a Glamorganshire bard and collector 
of antiquities, who died in the year 1616. Certainly 
there seems to be no reason to think that they are, 
in the shape in which we find them, of an earlier 
date ; but that does not prove them not to contain 
a slender element of ancient tradition beneath the 
incrustations of later times, and in spite of their 
evident reference, in the first instance, to the 
bardic alphabet called Coelbreny Beirddy which may 
be briefiy characterised as the form the Roman 
alphabet took when carved on wood by the Welsh 
in the 16th century: see Stephens's essay on the sub- 
ject in the-4rt?^. Cambrensis for 1872, pp. 181-210. 
One of these paragraphs runs thus : " In the time 
of Owain ap Maxen Wledig the race of the Cymry 
recovered their privileges and crown : they took to 
their original mother- tongue instead of the Latin, 
^ which had well-nigh overrun the Isle of Britain, 
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and in Welsh they kept the history, records, and 
classifications of country and nation, restoring to 
memory the ancient Cymraeg, their original words 
and idioms. Owing, however, to their forgetting 
and misunderstanding the old orthography of the 
ten primary letters they fell into error, and thus 
arose a disagreement as to [the spelling of] several 
ancient words." The writer goes on to give in- 
stances which show that the latter part of the 
passage is a mere corollary to the preceding part, 
and applicable to nothing earlier than the numerous 
foibles of Welsh orthography in the Middle Ages. 
Another of the paragraphs alluded to is to the fol- 
lowing effect : " Before the time of Beli the Great 
ap Manogan there were but ten letters, and they 
were called the ten awgrymj namely, a, p, c, e, 
t, i, 1, r, 0, s : afterwards m and n were discovered, 
and afterwards four others, so that now being six- 
teen they were established with the publicity and 
sanction of state and nation. After the coming of 
the faith in Christ two other letters were added, 
namely, u and </, and in the time of King Arthur 
there were fixed twenty primary letters, as at pre- 
sent, by the advice of Taliesin Benbeirdd, Urien 
Bheged's domestic bard. It was according to 
the alphabet of the eighteen that was arranged 
OIU, that is, the unutterable name of God : be- 
fore that system it was 010 according to the six- 
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teen. Of principal awgrymau there are not to the 
present day more than twenty letters or twenty 
awgrym.^'* The writer dwells on the repeated 
additions made to the alphabet, and the nnmbers 
he gives at snccessive stages are 10, 12, 16, 18, 
20, which are clearly not all to be taken (m pied 
de la lettre; for national sanction is not men- 
tioned by him till we come to the alphabet of 
16; and to what Aryan alphabet could 10 and 
12 apply? He has supplied ns with the key to 
his blundering in the word amgrym (now < a hint 
OP suggestion,' plural awgrymau)^ which is simply 
the 0. English word awgrim, augrim, algrim, bor- 
rowed. Now the Craft of Algrim was arithmetic 
(on the history of the word, see Max MuUer's 
Lectures^ vL p. 300, 301), and it is clear that he has 
set off his account of the alphabet by a strange 
attempt to base it on the decimal system of 
numeration. It is not to be forgotten that 
Llewelyn Sion had probably heard of the 
algebraists and arithmeticians Yieta, Harriot, 
Wright, and Napier. Perhaps it is in the same 
direction we should look for the explanation of 
the mystic 010. 

In another version the arithmetical and alpha- 
betical elements are kept somewhat more apart, 
the former showing an inveterate tendency 
to secrecy, which is not so evident in the 
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case of the latter : " In the principal times of 
the race of the Cymry the letters were called 
ystorrynau [supposed to mean cuttings; but if 
cuttings, why not fractions ?"] : after the time of 
Beli ap Manogan they were called letters, and 
before that there were only the ten primary 
ystorryn^ which had been a secret from everlast- 
ing with the bards of the Isle of Britain for the 
preservation of record of country and nation. 
But Beli the Great made them sixteen, and sub- 
ject to that arrangement he made them public, 
causing that thenceforth there should never be 
secrecy with regard to the knowledge of the 
letters, subject to the arrangement which he had 
made touching them, while he left the ten 
ystorryn under secrecy. After the coming of the 
faith in Christ the letters were made eighteen, 
and afterwards twenty, and so they were retained 
to the time of Geraint Fardd Glas, who fixed 
them at twenty-four." 

The next extract is from a document on Bardism 
cited by Mr. D. Silvan Evans in Skene's Four 
Ancient Books of Wales (ii. 324) : he assigns it 
to the end of the 15th century, and gives refer- 
ences which will here be utilised. The passage 
in point is not very lucid, but it seems to mean 
this : " The three elements of a letter are /|\, since 
it is in the presence of one or other of the three 
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a letter consists ; they are three beams of light, 

and it is of them are formed the sixteen ogyrvens, 

that is, the sixteen letters. Belonging to another 

art also there are seven score and seven ogyrvens, 

which are no other than the symbols of the seven 

score and seven Welsh parent- words, whence every 

other word." The /|\ would be a correct analysis 

of the letters of nations who habitually wrote 

on slips of wood, as the nature of that material 

would compel one to avoid the use of curves and 

horizontal lines : thus it would apply to Ogams 

and Runes as well as to the CoeU/ren y Beirdd^ 

which the writer decidedly had in view. The 

three beams of light was an after-thought, or a 

bit of another tradition ; but what mostly interests 

me in this extract is the word ogyrven. The 

sixteen ogyrvens are evidently the same as the 

sixteen letters of the previous extracts ; but the 

seven score and seven seem to refer to some 

theory of root-words, and their number was not, 

as might be expected, very definite; for, to go 

still further back, in a passage in the Book of 

Taliessin, a manuscript of the 14th century, they 

are given as exactly seven score (Skene, ii. 132, 

325) :— 

" Seith vgein ogyruen 
Yssyd yn awen" 

Le.y there are in coven [muse, poetry] seven score 
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Ogyrvens. The two kinds of Ogyrvens would 
seem to match the Ogam alphabet and the Ogam 
dialect of Irish tradition, but what is more remark- 
able is that Ogyrven is the name of a person, and 
a person not a whit less mythical than Ogma. 
He is variously called Ogyrven^ Ogyrwen^ Ogyrfan^ 
and (with the prefixed g of late Welsh) Gogyrfan^ 
as in a popular rhyme referring to his daughter 
Gwenhwyfar, Arthur's wife : — 

" Gwenhwyfar f erch Ogyrfan gawr, 
Drwg yn fechan, gwaeth yn fawr." 

Qwinevere, giant Ogyrvan's daughter. 
Naughty young, more naughty after. 

He is better known in Welsh poetry in connec- 
tion with Ceridwen, the lady who owned the 
cauldron of sciences {pair gwybodau)^ and whose 
inspiring aid Welsh poets are still supposed to 
invoke : thus in two of the poems in the Black 
Book of Carmarthen, a manuscript of the 12th 
century, we meet with a formula of invocation in 
which she is called (Skene ii. 6, 6) Ogyrven 
amhadj which is supposed to mean ** OgyrverCs 
offspring.** They are also associated in several 
poems in the Book of Taliessin (Skene ii. 154, 
156), and in one of the instances Cerid wen's 
cauldron is called Ogyrven's : — 

^ Ban pan doeth o peir \i^\ When up the Muses three 
Ogyrwen awen teir:" ) ' ( From Ogyrven's cauldron came. 
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However, Mr. Silvan Evans translates it *^ High 
when came from the cauldron the three awens of 
Gogjrwen." The difference is immaterial here, 
as he calls attention to a poem of Cynddelw's 
where Ceridwen and Ogyrven are associated by 
the poet — he flourished in the 12th century — 
who calls himself a ^^bard of the bards of 
Ogyruen,'* with, probably, the same meaning as 
though he had said " of Ceridwen:" see the Myv. 
Arch, of WaleSy p. 167 of Gee's edition (Denbigh, 
1870). 

To project this on the solar myth theory, 
Gwenhwyfar and Ceridwen are dawD-goddesses, 
and their father Ogyrven must be the personifica- 
tion of night and darkness ; and this is confirmed 
by the etymology of the word Ogyrven^ which 
would have been in 0. Welsh probably Ocrmerij 
divisible into Ocr-men. The first element ocr 
seems to have been meant in the Luxembourg 
Folio, where atrocia is' glossed arotriouy which 
appears to be a clerical error for arocrion^ if that 
indeed be not the correct reading. Now, just as 
Welsh aCj ocj ^ and, with,' stand with respect to 
such words as Greek ay^^o), Latin anytcsttcSf Grer- 
man enffy so ocvy ogr^ stand to the words which 
Fick, in his dictionary* (p. 9), derives from 
anghray such as Zend afigray ^ evil,' ahra^ * evil, 
bad : ' for a few parallels see the Revue CeUijue, 
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ii. 190. The other part occurs also in tynghed- 
ferij a word which is used as a synonym of the 
simpler tynghed^ 'fate, destiny.' The former was 
probably at one time meant to express the per- 
sonification more clearly than the latter, though 
it does so no longer. The men (mutated fen or 
ven) in question can hardly be of a different 
origin from the English verb to mean and its con<- 
geners, among which may be mentioned Greek 
/[&6I/09, Sanskrit manaSj ' courage, sense,' manytiSj 

* courage, zeal, anger, rage,' Zend mmnyu^ ' spirit, 
sky.' This last qualified by anra, ' evil, bad,' 
makes in the nominative anrd mainytis (Justi), 

* the evil spirit par excellencey AAriman, or the 
devil of the Persians and^lthe great adversary of 
Ormuzd.' Thus our Ogyrven seems to be almost 

the literal counterpart of AhrimarS^xA might be X 
rendered the evil spirit: Ogyrweny if not a mere 
phonetic variation, would \^ he of the evil smile^ 
while Ogyrfan shows the same element fan (for 
mxm) as in Cadfan^ on an early inscribed stone 
CatamantLS. In both it is probably of the same 
origin and meaning as the English word man^ 
so that Ogyrfan would have meant the evil mauj 
and even now we call the devil y gvor drrog^ * the 
bad man.' His attributes are, unfortunately, so 
weather-worn that Welsh literature hardly enables 
us to make them out, which is, perhaps, partly 
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due to his having been dethroned by the devil of 
the Bible, and partly to his connection with 
Ceridwen and Gwenhwjfar. But a clue to them 
appears to be offered us in another form of his 
name : in Gee's Myv. Arch, of Wales, p. 396, it 
is Ocurvrariy that is in later spelling Ogyrfran, 
which would mean the evil erowj and suggests a 
community of origin with the Irish Badb: see 
Mr. Hennessy's article on the latter in the Revue 
Celtiqtie, i. 32-57. The Badb is described as 
having the form of a crow and as a bird of ill 
omen, confounding armies, impelling to slaughter, 
and revelling among the slain. This will serve 
as a provisional key to the meaning of a reference 
to Ogyrven in one of the poems in the Black 
Book already alluded to: the lines are very 
obscure and run thus (Skene, ii. 6) : 

" By halt itaut rycheidv j naut. lac cant gelin. 
Ry chedwis detyf. ry chynis gretyw.rac Uetyw ogyrven.* 

The meaning is by no means clear, but ^^rac 
caut geliHy^ which cannot but mean ^^ against the 
insult of an enemy," suggests that its parallel in 
the following line, roc Uetyw ogyrven^ must be 
^^ against a sinister fate," or something nearly 
approaching it, as indicated by the adjective 
lletyWy now written lleddf. Similarly we are 
enabled to guess what Cynddelw meant {Myv. 
Arch, of Wales y p. 154) when he praises a certain 
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man as being " a hero of the yalour of Ogyrfan," 
groron gwryd Ogyrfartj where Ogyrfan seems to 
mean war and slaughter, probably personified. 

In support of this view of Ogyrfen, we have, 
besides tynhedfen^ a third compound, namely Aer- 
fen^ which, as aer is baUle^ wary must mean a 
spirit or divinity concerned with war : it is, accord- 
ing to Dr. Davies's Welsh-Latin Dictionary, found 
used in the feminine and applied to the river 
Dee, which need not surprise you, as the Dee^ 
Deva^ probably means ^ the goddess,' and as the 
river is still called in Welsh Dyfrdrcy^ * the water 
of the divinity : ' Giraldus calls it Deverdoeu^ the 
full spelling of which would now be Dyfrdnyw or 
Byfrdmify whereby he upsets the popular ety- 
mology, which explains the word as meaning the 
TcaJter of two (rivers). On river-names of this 
class see M. Pictet's paper in the Eevue Celtiqtiey 
iL 1-9. However, the word occurs also in the 
sense of war or battle generally, as in Englynion y 
GoTugiau {lolo MSS. 263), where we read : — 

'' Gk}rac Arthen ap Arth Hen 
Rhag ffwyr esgar ac aagen, 
Llafn yngbad ynghadr aerfen ; " 

Le.y Arthur ap Arth Hen against foeman's attack 
and injury made the blade (for use) in battle, in 
stout war. 

But why should the origin of letters have been 
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connected with Ogyrven, whose character was from 
the first that of a dark and concealing being? 
One might answer that it was for the same reason 
which made the Irish attribute the motive of 
secrecy to Ogma, though that ill agreed with his 
solar origin : both versions, it may be, merely 
reflect the feeling with which the ignorant many 
would regard the language, whether written or 
spoken, of the learned few. On them the im- 
pression of mystery and awe produced by the 
sight of certain characters cut on wood may easily 
be conceived to have led them to call them the 
un^ gogyrven ar hymtheg^ that is, as though we 
called them * the sixteen devils.' Later, however, 
a solar patch was, so to say, sometimes sewn on 
the tradition, in the shape of a reference to the 
three sutfbeams /|\, which still hold their place 
as a sacred symbol or talisman at the head of 
Eisteddfodic announcements. But perhaps the 
question as to the relation in which Ogyrven 
stood to letters is best disposed of by asking 
another, namely. How it is that there exist even 
now people who think that knowledge and science 
are of the devil? In former times this was, no 
doubt, very much more commonly the case than it 
is now. 

The cryptic view taken of writing by the igno- 
rant, and incorporated in the Irish tradition touch- 
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ing the Ogam, has sometimes led Irish archsBoIo- 
gists into the error of thinking that the Ogam was 
really a cryptic contrivance. It is true that in its 
last days it may have fallen into the hands of 
pedants, but it still remains to be shown that even 
a single Ogmic monument of respectable antiquity 
in Ireland can in any sense whatever be said to be 
of a cryptic nature. It is, of course, but natural 
that writers, who have no wish or no time to study 
the laws of phonetic decay, should find in early 
Irish names merely disguised forms of their 
modern continuators. Their view is also supposed 
to derive support from a passage in Cormac^s Glos- 
san/y which explains the Irish word y^ as "a 
wooden rod used by the Gael for measuring 
corpses and graves, .and this rod was," we are 
told, ^^ always in the burial-places of the heathen, 
and to take it in his hand was a horror to every 
one, and whatever was abominable (adetche) to 
them, they used to put in ogham upon it " 
(StokesT^r^ Irish Glossaries ^ p. Iv.). Here it has 
been supposed that we have an allusion to a 
cryptic fashion of recording the sins of a deceased 
person ; but it is difficult to see anything cryptic 
in the whole proceeding, unless it be the act of 
leaving the/rf in the burial-place, which, in that 
case, may have been meant to suggest, in a deli- 
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cate manner implying no ignoring of the faults 
and shortcomings of the departed, that thence- 
forth his name woold have the fall benefit of the 

maxim : 

<< De mortuis oil nisi bonum." 
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LECTURE VII. 

" NooB nous sommeB effore6 jtuqa'ft present de reooDBtituer les 
stapes guccesadyes qai condoisirent depuis la premidre origiiie de 
Tart d*6crire jusqa'ft rinvention d^finitiye de Talphabet. Nona aroiu 
▼a combien oette grande et f6conde inventioD, qui amena r^oriture & 
son dernier degr6 de perfection et en fit un instrument compl^tement 
digne de la pens6e hamaine, fat lente ft se prodaire, combien p^ni- 
blement elle se d^gagea, par une marche gradaelle, de rid^ographisme 
originaire. Nous avons tu comment poar y parrenir 11 avait falla la 
oombinaison dee efforts successifs et des g6nies yari^s d'un peuple 
philosophe, les Egyptiens, qui sat con^eyoir la decomposition de la 
syllabe et de Tabstraction de la consonne, puis d*un peuple pratique et 
marohand, les Ph^nidens, qui rejeta tout 6Ument id^ograpbique et 
r6duisit le phon6ti8me, demeur6 seul, ft I'emploi d'une figure unique 
pour representor chaque articulation. Mais aussi cette inyention, 
qui demeurera r6temelle gloire des fils de Cbanaan, ne fut f site qu' 
une seul fois dans le monde et sur un seul point de carte, et, une fois 
aocemplie, elle rayonna partout de procbe en proche." 

— FBANyois Lenobxant. 

This lecture will be devoted mainly to conjectures, 
and the facts adduced, it may as well be admitted 
at the outset, will be few and far between. Of 
the latter, the principal one is the Phoenician 
alphabet, for which, however, we have to use the 
Hebrew version, as giving us the order of the 
letters, and also their names in a form which 
cannot be materially different from that which 
they had in Phoenician. The other leading fact 
is the Ogam system as attested by the oldest 
monuments extant in Wales and Ireland. Given 
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these two facts together with the connection be- 
tween them, which it was attempted to establish 
in the last lecture, our task is to trace the sacces- 
sive modifications whereby the Phoenician alpha- 
bet could have yielded the Ogam as known to us. 

The first thing, then, is to try to ascertain 
which were the fourteen or fifteen letters of the 
Phoenician alphabet which the inventors of the 
Ogam took into account. This was begun in the 
last lecture, and the results then obtained stand 
as in column ii. in the following table, which will 
help to mark the steps we take at this stage in 
the inquiry : — 





■ 

1. 


• • 

IL 


• ■ • 

III. 


iv. 




1 
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aleph 
beth 


a 
b 


a 
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a 
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1 
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3 
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gimel 
daleth 


ch 
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ch 
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ch 
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3 
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he 
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waw 
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zain 
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— — 
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cheth 
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teth 
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— . 


.— 




10 


yod 
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11 
12 


caph 
lamed 
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13 


mem 
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14 


Dun 




n 


u 


. 7 


15 


<amech 
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16 


ain 




u 
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8 


17 
18 


pe 
tsade 
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9 
10 


19 
20 


koph 
resh 




c 

r 


C 

r 


11 
12 


21 


shin, sin 






B 


13 


22 


taw 




t 


t 


14 
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It appears accordingly that the Semitic letters 
from 4 to 12 were altogether discarded, and that 
we have now to set out from mem: consequently 
one cannot help referring w, c, r, t in the Ogam, 
to nuTij kopky reshj taw respectively. Further, as 
tie^ waw^ yod had been passed over, the only re- 
maining letter which could be treated as a vowel 
was am, which the Greeks made into o. It looks 
as though this was treated at first as t^ in the 
Ogam and written -p-p, that character having pro- 
bably only acquired later the value of w in order 
to differentiate it from +++• If this is right, then 
samech is to be regarded as thrown out, for the 
Ogam leaves it no room between -LL and -LJ-L. The 
result so far as we have gone is shown in column 
iii. : still we have only 11 letters for. the 22 of 
the Phoenician alphabet, while the Ogmic scheme 
offers room for 15, so we take in the remaining 
ones which have not been excluded, and the result 
is column iv., which, arranged Ogmically, gives us 
the following trial alphabet : — 

1- 1 I ' " II " '1' III '" "H MM "" "Ml Mill 
a, b, ch, d, 1, m, n, u, p, b, c, r, b, i. 

Here, it will be observed, we have two sibilants, 
namely, from tsade and sin respectively : in trying 
to make these square with the details of our hypo- 
thesis, one is led to conclude that the latter was 
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Bet apart for z: the alphabet will then stand 
thus : — 

2- ' 1 ' 'hi "'nill '" HH M i l '*"'"" Mill 

^ b, oh, d, 1, m, n, Uy p, By c, r, a, t. 

The next point to be noticed is that this shows 
only two vowels, a and u : even so it had the ad- 
vantage in this respect over the Semitic alphabets, 
which had none. Now if the Ogam is connected 
with the Phcenician alphabet the valaes of -H-, +++, 
-H-H-, fl+H-y would seem to have been at first d^ n^ 
Sy Zy while their only attested values are found to 
be Oj Uy e, i respectively. It follows that the con- 
sonants must have been ousted by the vowels; 
but as this does not appear to have been done at 
once or methodically, one must infer that at one 
time the symbols in question had two values each, 
the one consonantal and the otber vocal : accord- 
ingly H had thQ values of d and o. This I would 
write shortly doy without, however, giving the 
Ogam H the value of the syllable doy but the 
separate values of d and o ; and so with the others, 
thus : — 

II 111 nil Hill 

do, nu, 86y EL 

That the vowel values are here of later date than 
the consonantal ones, is also probable from the 
regular intervals at which they occur in the 
arrangements suggested and presupposed by the 
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grouping of the Irish Ogam^ which has already 
been referred to in connection with its leading 
letters by k, m^ a, and the permutations they admit 
of. But how did the vowels get into these posi- 
tionsy and how were the consonants dislodged? 
We seem to have a clue to the answer in the case 
of nuy which one cannot help regarding as sug- 
gested by the letter-name nun: similarly ;2r2, for 
sij is to be referred to the name sin. The case of 
-H-y doj looks as if the spelling daleth of the Hebrew 
name of the fourth letter did not exactly give the 
pronunciation, which the first Ogmists learned to 
give the word as they heard it. Was the latter 
more nearly doleth^ which approaches, I am told, 
the Arabic pronunciation of the word as used for 
the letter and for door at the present day, or are 
we to assume rather that they translated the word 
into their own language, that is into an Aryan 
equivalent beginning with do^ such as would, for 
ins tan ce, be Welsh dor, and drws (for dorus), 
Irish doniSy all with dor for dvor^ 0. English dor, 
^door'? Lastly, the vowel e was probably as- 
sociated at first with the name pe or resA; but 
sooner or later the analogy of +, ff, +++, -H-H-f, would 
naturally lead to the use of HH or se with the 
values of s and e, and perhaps even to tlie modifi- 
cation of its name into a form more nearly ap- 
proaching sede than tsade. Of course, if one could 
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« 

assume that the Phoenician pronunciation of the 
word had e and not a in its first syllable^ a shorter 
path to the same result would lie open. In case 
it should appear more satisfactory to bring on the 
scene a detcs ex moxhirui and to suppose a system- 
atic modification of the alphabet by a grammarian, 
it is to be observed that such a modification must 
have been confined to giving some or all of the 
Ogams new names instead of the Semitic ones.' 
The former in the cases in question would have 
to be regarded as either beginning with, or con- 
sisting of the syllables do^ nuy se, ziy or else od^ 
Ufij eSy iZy or some of both sets. For our present 
purposes, however, the ambiguities of the Ogam 
at this stage may be represented as follows : — 

3. I I ' N 1 1 " 1 1 1 1 1 1 ' ^ ' i 1 1 1 n n ' ' " I i 1 1 1 m , I 

a, b, ch, do, 1, m, nu, u, p, se, o, r, si, t. 

The answer to the other question as to how dy 
fly Sy z were dislodged, will offer itself as we go 
on : the next step in advance which seems to 
have been taken appears to have been the filling 
of the cadre of the Ogam by the addition of a 
symbol for qVy thus : — 

4. I I I II I I " III III I I ' n i l ni l 

a^ b, ch, do, 1, m, nu, u, p, se, c, 

'"1 mil 1,,,, iim 

r, Ei, ,t, qv. 

The further working of the same sense of system 
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seems to have sooner or later occasioned c and r 
to change places, so that c and gv shonld stand 
side by side: — 

5. I i ' II II '< 111 m '" III! mi "" ^ 

a^ b, cb, do, 1, m, nu, u, p, so, r, c, 

mil mil '"" 

zi, t, qv. 

So far the ambiguities in our versions of the 
Ogam alphabet have been left standing. Now 
the symbols in places 1, 4, 7, 10, 13, have through- 
out retained the vowel values here attributed to 
them, while the consonantal values of those in 
4, 7, 10, 13, are unknown to the Ogam system, as 
attested by our monuments. Hence the simpli- 
fication was effected by providing other symbols 
for the four consonants in question. Let us 
begin with ++, do, and see how matters will then 
look. If one leaves ++ to represent Oy how is d to 
be written ? Three courses suggest themselves : 
d may be written -^ and a new symbol invented 
for m ; it may be written -j-p, which would neces- 
sitate a new symbol for // or lastly, a new symbol 
may be provided for d without disturbing any 
other letter. The last would seem to recommend 
itself in point of simplicity, but it has against it 
the circumstance that m is, as a matter of fact, 
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represented by / in the oblique group : the course 
adopted then was as follows : — 

g- I I ' 11 n I l l '" "" I NI "" 

a, b, ch, o, 1, d, nu, u, p, se, r, c, 

■im mil ■"" / 

Now the foundation had been laid of a new 
group : the first addition was a symbol for g^ 
which had been left unprovided for when ch took 
the place oi gimel: — 

7. I I ' II II " III III I I '"I 

a^ b, ch, o, 1, d, nu, u, p, se, r, e, 

■ i m mil '"" /// 

Bi, t, qv, m, g. 

The next addition was, naturally enough, to pro- 
vide for ng : — 

8. I I M l I I " II I III ^" MM im '^" 

a, b, ch, o, 1, d, nu, u, p, ae, r, c, 

■ i m mi l ""■ ////// 

ai, t, qv, m, g, ng. 

The next step was to dispose of zi: this was done 
by relegating z to the new group : — 

9. I I ' II II " ill HI ' " nil im '^" 

a, b, oh, o, * 1, d, nu, u, p, se^ r, c, 

iini mil "■"////////// 

The case of se seems to have been dealt with 
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differently, 8 being written iy|-|-, and r rele- 
gated to the new group : — 

10. I , ' II H " Ml m '" nil mi "" 

a, b, ch, o, 1, d, nu, u, p, e, s, c, 

'1111 Hill ' "" /////////////// 
i, t, qv, m, g, ng, a, r. 

The symbol for p was found to be useless as 
such, owing to that sound not being used in the 
languages of the Celtic nations : its place was 
utilised for ty whereby d and t were brought near 
one another : — 

"• I I ' ■■ II " M l in '" m i I I I, "" 

a, b, ch, o, 1, d, nu, u, t, e, a, o, 

mil H i ll HI IH HH Hill 

i, — qv, m,g, ng, z, r. 

The way was now open for nu to be disposed of, 
so the consonant was placed in the place vacated 
by t : nu was allowed to stand so long, probably, 
because j^ was available for u : — 

12- I I ' I I II " m III '" I' l l nil "" 

a, b,cli, o; 1, d, u, u, t, e, a, c, 

"■■ I inn ""L/ ////////////// 

i, n, qv, m, g, ng, b, r. 

The anomaly of having two symbols for u in the 
alphabet was disposed of by setting jjj apart for 
Wj Latin v. Otherwise the Celts have never 
shown themselves anxious to distinguish in writ- 

T 
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ing between the semi-vowels and the correspond- 
ing vowels. After this final touch the Ogam 
alphabet stood as follows, from which we set 
out: — 

13. I I ' li n " III III '" MM im "" 

a, b,ch, o,1 1, d, u, w, t, e, b, c, 

m i l urn '""/////////////// 

i, n, qv, m, g, ng, z, r. 

Let US here pause to look around us and try 
to ascertain whether they are not mistaken who 
regard the Ogmic alphabet as an isolated pheno- 
menon in Europe. We fail in the direction of 
Greece and Bome, so let us look nearer home, 
to the Teutonic nations, especially as there is 
reason to believe that the last word has not yet 
been said on the history of the Runic alphabets, 
which they formerly used. Fortunately for one 
who is not at home in Scandinavian languages 
and antiquities, an important work has lately 
been published on the origin and development of 
Rune-writing in the North, by Dr. Wimmer, a 
Danish scholar who is well known in the philo- 
logical world, and who has opportunities of per- 
sonally examining the most important Runic monu- 
ments of the North {Runeskriftens Oprindelse og 
Udvikling i Norden of Ludv. F. A. Wimmer : 
Copenhagen, 1874). 
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Runic monuments may be roughly said to have 
been found in all countries inhabited by nations 
of Teutonic descent, but the oldest of those 
monuments cannot be regarded as dating before 
200 A.D. There are two chief varieties of the 
Bunic alphabet, one consisting of 16 letters 
and. the other of 24. Dr. Wimmer undertakes 
to show that the former is derived from the 
latter, which is arranged into three groups, as 
follows: — 

1. f, u, J), a, r, k, g, w — 8. 

2. h, n, i, y, eu, p, z, s — 8. 

3. t, b, e, m, 1, ng, o, d — 8. 

The Runes representing most of these letters turn 
out to be the capitals of the Roman alphabet of 
23 letters, borrowed from the Romans during the 
Empire not long after the time of Julius CsBsar. 
The others are later additions formed by modify- 
ing some of the earlier ones; and they are the 
Runes for ^, w^ y, euy ng^ rf. Thus for the form of 
the remaining 18 Runes one can account by the 
direct means of the Roman alphabet, while it 
leaves their arrangement a question which Dr. 
Wimmer, like those who have Written before him, 
cannot answer. This, then, is our next great fact, 
namely, that the Teutons must, in all probability, 
have had a prce-Roman alphabet of 18 letters, 
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which at the time when they were induced to 
adopt the Boman characters instead of their own 
stood as follows : — 

1. f, n, J), a, r, k — 6. 

2. h, n, i, p, z, s — 6. 

3. t, b, e, m, 1, o — 6. 

The fact of the Bnnic alphabet or the Fnthark, as 
it is called from its first letters, being from the 
first arranged into groups, appears to be a distinct 
indication that it is the outcome of some such a 
system of writing as the Ogam. So I venture to 
proceed to show how it can be connected with the 
alphabet which has served as a key to the history 
of the changes which the Ogam may have under- 
gone at the hands of the Celts. But before be- 
ginning to do so, it is to be noticed that the 
Celtic by cky d have to be translated intoy, A, }> in 
order to comply with the usual way of transcribing 
the Futhark : and for its earlier history the change 
here implied is very little more than this, as will 
be made clear later. Our first three alphabets as 
given in the foregoing series will accordingly stand 
thus : — 

L f-r-L-H-TT-^ IH 1 11 '" ^'>' I I I T"" - << > H -TTTrT 
a» f, h, J, 1, m, n, u, p, 8, k, r, s, t. 

ii. i-p-^-H-TT'^-H^'i-rr' ' " H" j l jl "" lH'i II M l 
a, f, h, I>, 1, m, n, u, p, •, k, r, s, t 
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iii. •Hj-'-ff-TT-LL i 1 1 , m '" mi I HI '"^ mil nm 

a, f , h, J»o, 1, m, nu, u, p, Be, k, r, ai, t. 

The systematising tendency confined the vowels to 
one kind of characters, and -p|-|- ceased to be used 
for u: — 

a, f , h, J>o, 1, m, nu, — , p, ee, k, r, zl, t. 

This allowed r to move one place forward and to 
enter another class : — 

T. ^r-^-++-Tr^w-TTr^+w-TTTr " " '"" ii i n 

a, f, h, ])o, 1, m, nu, r, p, se, k, — , ^ t. 

Now it was possible to separate the two values of 
fhhH- thus : — 

vi. +-T"^H-n-' * IN III -^- 111 1 mi "" -H+H-rrnr 

a, f, h, ]>o, 1, m, nu, r, p, se, k, z, i, t^ 

The next step seems to have been the invention 
of a new symbol for t : let us suppose it to have 
been an oblique score : — 

viL -hT-^-+i-rr-^ ni III ^'^ 'H' nil "" '"" / 

a, f , h, po, i m, nu, r, p, ae, k, z, i, t. 

This naturally became the commencement of a new 
group: the first addition was a character for i, 
which had previously been expressed by the same 
means asy*; — 

viii, I I ' M n " llT'i J i "'"1111 

a, £, b, fo, 1, m, nu, r, p, «e, 

nil "" mi l /// 

k, z, i, t, b. 
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The next step taken seems to have been to separate 
the values of ]>o. This was done by writing ]> 
either -pj- or ^y and that hesitation rendered it 
necessary to have new symbols for / and m : — 

' ix. I I ' II II " III HI ' " Mil 

a, f, h, o, J>, J>, nu, r, p, se, 

nil M i l ////////// 

k| . S) i, t^ by ID, 1. 

Why m should precede I in the new group I cannot 
say, and it should be borne in mind that the 
Bunic alphabets are by no means uniform as to the 
sequence of m and /; Dr. Wimmer (pp. 190-196) 
thinks^ it is true, that the sequence was at first 
invariably m ly but I am not quite convinced by 
his reasoning that that of I m may not be equally 
old. Eventually J-J- ceased to be used for J), and be- 
came available for the consonantal power of nu: — 

X. I I ' I I II " I I I III "^ INI 

■» f, h, o, J>, n, u, r, p, ae, 

iiii "" M i l l I II (III mil 

k, z, i, t, b, m, L 

Now a new symbol was invented for «, which 
should stand by the side of that for the nearly- 
related sound of z : — 

xi. I I ' II H " III III '" IIII 

a, f, h, o, J>, n, u, r, p, e, 

im "" n.ii i ""■ ////////// 

k, Zy i, 8, t, b, m, 1. 

Here we have an alphabet, which I would call a 
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Teutonic Ogam, consisting of four kinds of digits 
admitting of being grouped as follows : — 

X xii, 1. a, 0, u, e, i — 6, 

2. f, }>, r, k —4. 

3. li, n, p, z, 8 — 5. 

4. t, b, m, 1 — 4. 

And this is^ in fact, precisely the order of the 
consonants in the three groups of the prdB-Boman 
alphabet of the Teutons as proved by the Futhark ; 
and we might stop here. For the dispersion of 
the vowels among the consonants in the latter 
creates no difficulty which we are bound to 
account for. It probably only marks another 
step in advance, when the Teutons gave up writing 
their Ogam on two conterminous planes, and took 
to the laths or planed rods of historical times, 
which make it hopeless now to find an early 
specimen, and with regard to which Dr. Wimmer 
quotes the words of Venantius Fortunatus in the 
6th century: — 

** Barbara f razineis pingatur runa tabellis, 
Quodque papyrus agit^ virgula plana valet." 

It may be supposed that it was found inconvenient 
to distinguish four kinds of digits on one surface, 
and that this led to one of them being given up. 
On what principle the vowels were distributed in 
the other groups it is not easy to see; but the 
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broad vowels a, m, are placed in the i^-group, the 
narrow vowel i in the ^-group, and in the remain- 
ing one the transition vowels e and <?, which were 
once supposed not to have existed in the early 
stages of the Teutonic languages ; but that theory 
is now exploded : — 

^ xiii. 1, f, ti, J), a, r, k — 6. 

2, h, n, i, p, z, s — ff, 

3. t, b, e, m, 1, o — 6. 

These were the letters for which the Teutons 
adopted the Roman characters; a single instance 
will suffice to show how additions were made to 
this Futhark. The Rune for k was the Latin re- 
duced into straight lines, thus <: two of these 
placed thus x were invented to represent ^, and 
appended to the -F-group by the side of the Rune 
for k: somewhat similarly was formed the Rune 
for nffy which was placed in the T-group. The 
number of the Runes in the -H*-group was kept on 
a level with the other two by the invention of one 
for y (as in Mod. English ye. Old Eng. ffe)^ the 
place of which was settled by its affinity for the 
vowel i: — 

xiv. 1. f, u, J), a, r, k, g — 7. 

2. 1^ n, i, y, p, z, s— 7. 

3. t, b, e, m, 1, ng, o — 7. 
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Then Banes for w and d seem to have been added 
to the first and third gronps respectively : — 

XV. 1 . f , u, J>, a, r, k, g, w — 8. 

2. h, n, i, y, p, z, s — 7. 

3. t, b, e, m, 1, ng, o, d — 8. 

To make the second group of the same number of 
Eunes as the other two, and of the same number 
of vowels in particular, the doubtful expedient was 
resorted to of inserting a diphthong in it : — 

xvi. 1. f, u, J), a, r, k, g, w — 8. 

2. h, n, i, y, eu, }>, z, s — 8. 

3. t, b, e, m, 1, ng, o, d — 8. 

It is to be observed with respect to the shorter 
Futhark of sixteen letters which Dr. Wimmer 
derives from the longer one, that, while it has 
dropped three of the eighteen original Runes and 
modified the values of some of the others, it in- 
cludes only one of the six post-Roman ones ; so 
that it may still perhaps be questioned whether 
the other five ever got all into general use. But 
this and many other points, on which I should 
like to have dwelt, do not affect the order in 
which the Runes are grouped, and by means of 
which the praa-Roman alphabet of the Teutons 
seems to prove itself to be of the same origin as 
the Ogam of the Celts. 
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Here is the place to call attention to the 
direction of the writing: the Ogam is, as a 
rnle, written from right to left, and as to 
the Runes, Dr, Wimmer concludes that they 
were originally so written too, but that, as they 
very readily lent themselves to the contrary direc- 
tion, the latter also was at times adopted with, 
the former, giving rise to fiovarpoj/qZov writing 
of the ordinary kind. There was, however, a 
simpler Bustrophedon which he calls snake-twisted 
{slangedryet)^ in the course of which the person 
writing turned the object he wrote upon round, or, 
where that was not feasible, as in the case of a large 
stone, shifted his own position : the writing would 
then run thus : — 

A, b, c, d, e, f, g, ^ 

•jxy *d *o 'a *ui \ *^ 

This you will have noticed was one of the ordi- 
nary methods pursued by the writers of the Ogmic 
monuments of Wales. In the case of the Runes, 
Dr. Wimmer admits that it is common enough 
on the later monuments^ whereas he has found it 
only on one from the older Iron Age, and then in 
conjunction with the common or inverted Bustro- 
phedon. Nevertheless, if Rune-writing is but a 
continuation of the Ogmic system, it can only be 
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an accident that it has not been more frequently 
met with on the older monuments. The inverted 
Bustrophedon is to be met with in some of the 
oldest Greek inscriptions, and occasionally in 
Etruscan ones^ whereas the simpler one is rarely 
' detected in Greece or Italy, and its appearance in 
Wales and Teutonic countries is a point in favour 
of the view that the Runes and the Ogam are con- 
nected with one another. Why both were written 
mostly from left to right, while the Phoenicians 
wrote from right to left is a question which I am 
not prepared to meet ; but the answer is perhaps 
to be sought in the fact, if such I am right in 
thinking it to be, that when cutting a series of 
scores or notches on a piece of wood, one is able 
to work with more ease and neatness by beginning 
at the end nearest one's self than at the other. 

Assuming that it has been shown to be probable 
that the Ogam and the praa-Bunic alphabet of 
the Teutons are connected, one may ask how they 
may be connected ? that is, are we to regard one 
as derived from the other, or both as independently 
derived from the Phoenician alphabet, whether 
directly or indirectly ? Clearly one has no busi- 
ness to try the latter alternative, unless the other 
turn out inadmissible : then our first business is 
to try to ascertain whether the Teutonic alphabet 
is derived from the Celtic one or vice versa. Not 
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to depart from the order we have hitherto followed, 
we shall in the first place suppose the Celtic en- 
titled to precedence. In the absence of historical 
data the question must be settled on phonological 
ground. We have a ready test in the Ogmic ck : 
how is it that, while betk and daletk yielded Ogmic 
6 and dy gimel on the other hand yielded ck^ and 
not g? To this the Celtic languages can give no 
answer, but the Teutonic ones can, which compels 
us to suppose the Celts to have had their Ogam 
alphabet from the Teutons, and derives confirma- 
tion from the fact that the sonnd ot <f> or / re- 
mained without being provided for, at least by a 
strictly Ogmic symbol. This leads me to consider 
very briefiy some points in the phonology of the 
Teutonic languages, which, I feel assured, you 
will consider no hardship, seeing that the English 
we are at this moment using is one of them, and 
that it is nearly related to our own Celtic ver- 
nacular. 

When it is said with regard, for instance, to the 
words irrepov SLud feather that they of the latter is 
the JO of the former subjected to provection, this 
assigns only the limits of the change : at any rate 
one of the latest writers on the subject wonld 
place between p and Teutonic / the intermediate 
steps of b and v : I allude to Mr. Henry Sweet in his 
History of English Sounds (pp. 76-81), and in an 
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appendix to his edition of King AlfrecCa West- 
Saxon Version of Gregory'B Pastoral Care (pp. 
496-504). The conclusions he draws in the latter 
may be tabulated thus : — 



Aryan 
Parent-speech. 


Teutonic. 


Stage i. 


Stage iL 


T 
D 
DH 


d 
t 
dd 


dh (th). 

t. 

d. 


P 
B 
BH 


b 

lb 


v(f). 

P- 
b. 


K 
G 
GH 


g^ gli, kh 
gg 


kh, h,— . 
k. 

g- 



If this is nearly correct, as I suppose it to be, one 
would have to suppose the Teutons to have got 
their Ogam at a date corresponding to the first 
Teutonic stage in this scheme, that is after they 
had reduced Aryan t into rf, but before the latter 
had been reduced to dift (= ^^ in this\ whence 
later th (as in thin). Here it will be observed 
that the guttural surd was subjected to more 
changes than the corresponding dental and labial. 
" The explanation must be sought," Mr. Sweet 
thinks, ^^ in an important phonetic law : general 
weakening tendencies attack the strongest articula- 
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tions first. Accordingly we find that while original 
d and b [onr Teutonic stage i.] have only passed 
through one stage of weakening, original initial g 
has passed through no less than three: gh, kh, 
and Ay in the last reaching the extreme of phonetic 
decrepitude*' (Appendix, p. 502), That is, the 
changes in question would stand somewhat aa 
follows if we regard only their chronological 
order : — 

Phoenician . . h(eth), g(imel), d(aleth). 

Teutonic 1 . . b, g, d, 

„ 2 • . b, gh, d. 

„ 3 . . b, kh, d. 

„ 4 . . V, h, dh. 

From this it appears that Teutonic phonology 
fully meets the difficulty which presented itself in 
our former supposition, and that we have, there- 
fore, to abide by the other, namely, that the Celts 
got their Ogam from the Teutons, and the latter 
directly or indirectly from the Phoenicians. 

Now we are in a position to bring our supposed 
Teutonic Ogams into more complete harmony with 
the history of phonetic decay and change in the 
languages of that name. The first would be more 
correctly written thus : — 

I. I I ' I I II " H I III '" nil im ^"' 

a, b, g, d, 1, m, n, u, p, b, k, r, 

-^ m mil 

8, t. 
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In No. 11. we should have to recognise the change 
of g into gh^ thus : — 

n. i , ■ II I I II I " I nil H I, "" 

a, b, gh, d, 1, m, n, u, p, b, k, r, 

II I" Hi l l 

2, t. 

In the next we have ^o suppose a further change 
of gh into Kk or ch : — 

III. I I ' I I II I ' i ll II I II I i ll ! ni l 
a, b, kh, do, 1, m, nu, u, p, se, k, 

MM mil 

»•'•" nil 

r, zi, t. 

This is now the stage in which the Teutonic alpha- 
bet must have been when the Celts became ac- 
quainted with it and borrowed it, if, as I believe, 
we are right in thinking them to have done so. 
Alphabets IV., V., VI., VII. will now stand thus:— 

IV. I I ' II , 1 " III ,1, '" Mil HI, 
a, b, kh, do, 1, m, nu, — , p, se, k, 

"" ii'.ii m i l 

r, si, t. 

V. I I I II II 11 111 III '" im nil 

a, b, kh, do, 1, m, nu, r, p, se, k, 

I ' l l iiiii 



TrTTT 
— , a, t 



VL I I 'II II ■ ' III I II I" nil nil 

a, b, kh, do, 1, m, nu, r, p, m, k, 

■ ' " "I" inn 

«i i. t. 
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VIL I I ' II M " II I III ■" ni l M i l 

a, b, kh, do, I, m, nu, t, p, Bt, k, 



JLiU 



+f+++-/ 



At this stage one finds reasons to conclude that 6 
had been reduced to t? (as in vat)^ but not so uni- 
versallj as to make a character for b unnecessary : 
on the contrary alphabet No. VIIL provides for it: — 

VIIL I I Ml M " HI m "' nil |.|| 

a, T, kh, do, i, m, nu, r, p. Be, k, 

"" m i l /// 

z, i, t^ b. 

Alphabets IX. , X., XI.^ XIL, and XIIL will then 
run thus : — 

IX. I I ' II I I " 111 III '" Mil nil 

a, T, kh, o, d, d, nu, r, p, se, k, 

"" ■ ■111 ////////// 

z, 1, ty by m, 1. 

X. +- |' ' II II " I I I I II ■" n i l Mil 

a, V, kh, o, d, n, u, r, p, se, k, 

"" im ////////// 

Zy 1, t, b, ID, 1. 

XI. I I I I I II " I II II I "■ ni l n i l "" 

a, V, kh, o, d, n, u, r, p> e, k, z, 

■ nn '"" ////////// 

i, B, t, h, m, L 

XII. 1. a, 0, u, e, i — 5. 

2. V, d, r, k — 

3. kh, n, p, z, s — 5. 

4. t, b, m, 1 — 4, 



. • 
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XIII. 1. V, u, d, a, r, k — 6. 

2. kh, D, i, p, z, B — 6. 

3. t, b, e, m, 1, o — 6. 

Now we have come somewhere near the time 
when the Teutons translated their Ogmic digits 
into the letters of the Roman alphabet ; and it is 
found among other things that kh had been so 
far modified in sound, that is as an initial, and 
especially perhaps as the initial of its own name, 
as to allow of its being represented by Latin H^ 
whence the Rune for it D got to be represented 
by the Latin i?, whence the Rune J), which is 
merely D with the perpendicular prolonged ; and 
Dr. Wimmer thinks he recognises in the Rune 
for the sonant sibilant the Z of the Roman alpha- 
bet. It is not very clear why F was chosen to 
stand for j : was it that F represented the Latin 
consonant which most nearly approached Teutonic 
v^ or was it that even then the latter, as an initial, 
had begun to assume the sound oif as in English 
and German at the present day ? The foregoing 
alphabet will now stand thus : — 

XIV, 1. f, u, J), a, r, k— 6. 

2. h, n, i, p, z, s — 6. 

3. t, b, e, m, 1, o — 6. 

At this stage it is probable that the JT-Rune stood 

not only for h but also for ch and ^, until at 

z 
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length the last-mentioned consonant got to be 
thought of as more nearly related to k, and a 
symbol for it invented from the J^-Bune as in 
alphabet XIV. : — 

XV. 1. f, u, ]), a, r, k, g — 7 

2. h, n, i, y, p, z, s — 7. 

3. t, b, e, m, 1, ng, o — 7. 

The last addition of importance to the Fathark 
was a Bane for rf, which was formed by joining 
together two ])-Bunes. The necessity for this 
arose from the fact that the sound represented by 
]} underwent, more or less generally, a change 
from d into dh (liable under certain circumstances 
to be further modified into th in some of the 
Teutonic languages). Not only were these the 
last changes to which the Futhark bears testi- 
mony, but it seems doubtful whether they have 
ever been gone through by some of the languages 
in question. Mr. Sweet, however, is inclined to 
think otherwise : his words are — " At first sight 
we are tempted to assume retention of an older 
pronunciation, at least in the case of Dutch and 
German, where the d appears in the earliest 
documents, but the non-occurrence of an analo- 
gous b for the actual v ov / makes it almost 
certain that the d in Dutch and German, like the 
corresponding stop of the Scandinavian languages 
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has arisen from earlier dh " (App. p. 499). The 
Fatharky then, in its complete state is the follow- 
ing, which has already been more than onoe 
mentioned: — 

XVI. 1. f, n, J), a, r, k, g, w — 8. 

2. h, n, i, y, en, p, z, s — 8. 

3. t, b, e, m, 1, ng, o, d — 8. 

It is right, however, to state that some Futharks 
lack some of the additional Banes alluded to, 
while others have several more than have here been 
mentioned ; moreover, while the latter are placed 
at the end, there is, as might be expected, some 
difference as to where the former are inserted in 
the Fntharks containing them. Thus on a knife 
found in the Thames in 1857, and guessed to date 
about the year 700, the order is as follows : — 

1. f, u, J), a, r, k, g, w— 8. 

2. h, n, i, y, eu, p, z, s — 8. 

3. t, b, e, ng, d, 1, m, o— 8. 

It will here be observed that the Runes for Tig and 
d have been inserted next each other after ^, but 
without inverting their order, in the third group, 
which is otherwise highly interesting as giving us 
the variant sequence /, nfu 

Before proceeding further a word may not be 
here out of place as to the number of changes 
crowded into our conjectured history of the Ogam, 
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whether Celtic or Teutonic. In the first place, 
then, that crowding is more apparent than real, 
as the Ogam seems to have been manj centuries 
in use before the oldest specimens known to us 
were produced. On the other hand it is not to 
be overlooked, that an alphabet like the Ogam, 
which is composed of scores and groups of scores 
would naturally change much faster than if it wera 
not so, as a change in respect of one symbol would 
naturally induce other changes, which need not 
take place in an alphabet consisting of symbols 
the individuality of which depends on their differ- 
ence of form. 

Now I shall have to say something on the diffi- 
cult question of the names of these letters ; but I 
can only call your attention to a few of the leading 
facts, passing by many points which I cannot pro- 
fess to deal with. Any one, however, who wishes 
to make a special study of this subject will have 
to consult Mr. George Stephens's massive work on 
The Old Northern Runic Monuments of Scandinavia 
and JEnff land (London and Copenhagen, 1866-67). 
Perhaps I could not here do better than place side 
by side a certain number of the alphabets in point 
for your inspection. The names in column i. are 
from an alphabet contained in an old English 
manuscript {Cotton, Otho. B. 10) now lost: it has 
been hesitatingly assigned to the 9th century by Mr. 
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Stephens, whose No. 6 it forms : a copy of it is 
also given in fac-simile by Dr. Wimmer, p. 79. 
Column ii. is taken from an alphabet in a Vienna 
MS. {Codex Saiisb. 140) which Grimm supposed 
to be a transcript from an English original brought 
to Germany towards the end of the 8th century: 
the transcript is considered as dating from the end 
of the 9th century or the beginning of the 10th by 
Dr. Wimmer, who gives a fac-simile of it by the 
side of the one just mentioned. Column iii. is 
from the so-called Abecedarium Nordmannicum of 
a St. Gall manuscript of the 9th century : it 
forms Stephens's No. 6, and is given in fac-simile 
by Wimmer, p. 191. Column iv. is copied from 
Stephens's No. 46, and comes from a Vienna 
manuscript ( Cod, 64) : it appears to be of High 
German origin. Column v. is from Wimmer's 
name^ of the letters of the shorter Futhark as he 
finds it used in the later Iron Age in the North, 
p. 153. Column vi. is the same, as given in the 
Book of Ballymote, an Irish MS. of the 14th 
century, extracts from which have been published, 
with tracings of the original, by Mr. G. M, Atkin- 
son in the Journal of the Kilkenny Arcfueological 
Association for 1874, pp. 205-236 : ar for ur is 
due possibly to a clerical error, and the abbre- 
viated name of the J5-Bune is perhaps to be read 
bergann. Column vii. is from the alphabet attri- 
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buted to Nemnivus in a manuscript of Welsh 
origin, now in the Bodleifra, and dating from the 
9th century. Stephens's No. 53 seems to be a copy 
of it, though not a very exact one. The account 
given in the original of the history of this alphabet 
is more curious than correct : ^^ Nemniuus istas 
reperit literas uituperante quidam [sic] scolasticus 
sazonici generis quia brittones non haberent rudi- 
men^um at ipse subito ex machinatione mentis 
8U8B formauit eas ut uituperationem et hebetitu- 
dinem deieceret gentis suae." Then follow the 
Runes, which Nemnivus cannot have invented ; 
so that nothing remains to be attributed to his 
inventiveness excepting perhaps some of the Welsh 
names of the letters, and that only in a very 
qualified sense. Columns viii. and ix. are taken 
from the extracts already referred to as made by 
Mr. Atkinson from the Book of Ballymote. The 
names here given to the letters are those of trees 
and shrubs ; and column ix. does not materially 
differ from the letter-names already cited from 
O'Donovan's Irish Grammar, excepting that the 
spelling in the former is older. 

Beginning with the first six or Teutonic columns, 
we have /eohy tSortiy 08, rod, een, hcegl, nyd, peortiy 
eolkxy siffely tit, man, Ictgu, occupying positions 
where some traces of the Semitic names might be 
expected. It is, however, clear at a glance that 
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we have here to do with several which are beyond 
all doubt Teutonic. Thus kcBgl and its congeners 
are the Teutonic words for hail^ chosen probably 
with a view to their suggesting the two sounds of 
the Ogam J-, namely kh (or k) and g. 0. Norse 
sol means aun^ and 0. English sigel or sggel ap- 
pears to have had the same signification. Eolkx or 
lies was, according to Dr. Wimmer, p. 119, in an 
earlier stage elhyaz^ elhiz (Scandinavian elhir^ 
owing to the change of z to r), containing the 
Z-sound as its final, because it did not occur 
initially: compare the case of ing. The name, 
however, led to confusion and misunderstandings 
as to the value of the Bune, which I need not 
enumerate. Lagu in 0. English meant law and 
lake^ with the latter of which the 0. Norse logr 
appears to agree ; but in the St. Gall Ahecedarium 
we have the Rune called lagu the leohtUy which is 
duly rendered in Nemnivus' alphabet by louber^ 
i.e.y lleufer^ ^ a light, a luminary.' Neither have 
the extant names of the old J.-B.une anything to 
do with the Semitic name of alepA^ as they are 
supposed to go back to an earlier Teutonic form, 
ansuZy which, becoming in the course of phonetic 
decay ans, osy &c., led to various modifications of 
the old Eune : one of these had the name aaCj 
aCy ^ oak,' another asc^ ascAj ^ ash.' In passing it' 
may be mentioned that somewhat similar changes 
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occurred in connection witli the O-Rune, and that 
in the Scandinavian languages Ger^ Yer^ or YAr, 
the name of the F-Rune was, in consequence of 
another process of phonetic decay, reduced to dr^ 
which supplied the North with another -4-Rune. 
The reason why the name of the F-Rune is mostly 
given as beginning with g is the same why ye 
and yes are in 0. English written ge and geSy 
which cannot be here dwelt upon. 

Now there remain to be traced to Semitic origin 
the Rune-names feoh^ tSorny rady cen, nyd^ peorfS, 
tivy many namely to bethy doletk (for daleth)y reshy 
kophy nufiy pey tawy mem. Now, supposing the 
Teutons to have adopted these names with their 
knowledge of letters, directly or indirectly, from 
their Semitic teachers, they would, in compliance 
with a law which obtained in Teutonic at a very 
early date, curtail them (see Schleicher's Com- 
pendium^ pp. 338—340) into bey doly rd, cOy nUy mey 
leaving pe intact, and probably treating taw as 
tau. Later they would seem to have completed 
these syUablcB into words with definite meanings, 
apart from their being names of the letters. 
Thus bey passing into vey fey was extended 
into feohy fechy whence also feiL and other short- 
ened forms, all of which are phases of the word 
which in Mod. H. German is written viehy * a 
beast.' Re was made into some such a word as 
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rada: rod and rat with the vowel a owe that 
vowel only to the intimate connection between a 
and 4B in Teutonic declensions : compare the case 
of man^ to be noticed shortly. Other forms of 
the Rune-name not given in the table are r^, 
rehir^ rehrt. Onei finds a trace of the name ko 
(from koph) in koMUj chaon^ con^ and chony some, 
of which have in some alphabets been appropriated 
by q: besides cen^ it is found that chen and che 
are given, suggested perhaps by ce^ the Latin name 
for c ; but it is far more likely that the vowel e 
was selected to indicate that the consonant had 
a palatal sound, .and to distinguish it from the 
corresponding velar sound, for which it is said an 
English Rune called kalk was used : see Moller's 
PakUalreihe (Leipsic, 1876), pp. 18, 27. Nu 
(from nun) is more regularly represented in nyrf, 
ncait^ naudj not, *need.' Fe is lengthened into 
peorS, peord: pertj perd^ peoih also occur, but as 
to perc and' perch they seem to be provections of 
here or heorc^ the name of i, for which accordingly 
other names, such as biritk and the like, were 
provided. Taw treated as tau appears to have 
naturally led into the Teutonic forms correspond- 
ing to Greek Zei/?, Vedic Dyn^ represented in 
English by Tties-day for Tiroes-dag : the 0. Norse 
name of the same divinity in the Edda is given 
as Tyr, genitive Tys^ accusative Ty ; the 0. H. 
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German forms are Ziu or Zio^ genitive Ziwes. 
In most of the alphabets where daeg^ dagj is pro- 
vected into tciCy the T-Bnne becomes Ziu, How 
tir and ti stand with respect to Tyr and Ziu is not 
clear. Me extended into men would lead into the 
declension of man^ which would then naturally 
become its name, as will be seen from the follow- 
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The presence of n also in wen^ uyuy the name of the 
TF-Rune, would seem to indicate that the length- 
ening of the Rune-names into significant words 
belongs mostly to a time after the Teutons had 
adopted the characters of the Roman alphabet. 
The thorny case has been reserved to the last: 
the name of the Rune in question occurs variously 
as Jw?m, darn^ ]>ury porSy ]>urSy ehrOy and derku. 
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The shortest form to be inferred from these 
appears to be dor or ]K>r, which , not being do or 
J)^, agrees well with the supposition that we have 
to set out from doleth. On the other hand, I have 
no reason to give for the change of / into r. 
Join to this the difficulty as to the vowel, and it 
must be admitted that the history of the names of 
this Bune is far from satisfactorily made out. 
This does not, however, materially affect the fore- 
going theory : for as far as regards the supposi- 
tion that the Ogam -H- acquired the two values of d 
and by reason of its name one might, had one 
adopted a different arrangement, argue backwards 
from J)^m, IporSj instead of the other way from 
daleth. 

Let us now turn to the Welsh and Irish 
columns of the table. The Welsh words cusily 
guichr, huil^ ieckuit^ traus may, for anything one 
can now say to the contrary, be the ones which 
suggested themselves to Nemnivus on the spur of 
the moment : braut^ rat, parthy muiny loitber are 
also Welsh words, but a glance at the Teutonic 
and Irish names of the corresponding letters 
makes it highly improbable that the choice made 
of them was altogether accidental. Dexu^ nihn^ 
9urgj egui are obscure ; but dexu reminds one of 
derku in Stephens's alphabet 47, nihn of Irish nin^ 
and egui of eh and eho : ieil was borrowed probably 
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from a Teutonic source, and so undoubtedly was 
jich Not only were the writers of the mediaaval 
tracts on Irish Ogam well acquainted with Bunic 
alphabets y but most of the points of similarity 
between the Celtic names, whether "Welsh or Irish, 
and the Teutonic ones point to the direct influence 
of the Runes, more especially after the coming of 
the Northmen and their settlement in Ireland* 
This circumstance greatly diminishes the value of 
the evidence afforded by the Celtic alphabets cited. 
In two or three instances, however, we seem to 
detect in them traces of an earlier tradition coming 
down possibly from the time when the Celts 
adopted the Ogam from the Teutons. To this 
category I would refer Welsh alar and Irish 
ailm^ as reflecting, hardly by mere accident, the 
first syllable of aleph. Similarly Irish rfwr, also 
duir and dair^ ^oak,' are remarkable for their 
agreement with Teutonic thur^ thor-n^ tkor-s : pos- 
sibly dexu is a clerical error for deru, now derWy 
^ oak.' As to beithy beithi^ bethiy ^ birch,' it may 
be that we have here only a translation of beorCj 
* birch,' or else forms of much older standing, 
being the Irish extensions of the Semitic bethy 
borrowed from the Teutons before they had dis- 
carded the final consonant of the word. However 
this may be, the position of beith at the head of 
the Irish alphabet was probably what led to the 
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unlucky freak of giving all the other letters 
the names of trees and shrubs. The reason why 
the names of the three letters in question should 
have escaped the later influence of the Runic 
alphabets, would be that the Runes originally cor- 
responding to them had in the meantime changed 
their values, that for a haying become o or o, and 
that for b having acquired the value v^ /y and that 
for d the value of d%, th. 

Not to pursue this subject of the names of the 
Runes further, it may be said that some of them 
appear to favour the view that the latter are 
descended from the Phoenician alphabet, which is, 
however, only a portion of the theory which I have 
endeavoured to set forth in this and the previous 
lecture. Its chief points are the following : — 

The Ogam alphabet is of a double origin, form- 
ing a sort of compromise between the East and 
the West 

The characters used, if considered merely as 
writing and without reference to their meaning, 
are European and traceable to the quaternary 
period : the same may probably be said of the 
direction of the writing from left to right. 

The order of the letters, on the other hand, and 
some of their names, admit of being traced to a 
Phoenician origin. 

The Celts appear to have got their Ogams from 
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the Teutons^ who seem to have used an alphabet 
of that description before they adopted the cha- 
racters of the Boman alphabet. 

Here I stop, leaving unanswered such questions 
as the following, which the foregoing conjectures 
naturally suggest : — Were the Teutons the original 
framers of the Ogam alphabet, or did they merely 
adopt it from another nation in more direct com- 
munication with the East? Was it based on 
some prehistoric version of the Phoenician alpha- 
bet in use in Italy or Greece, among Slavonians 
or Scythians, the latter of whom Eustathius men- 
tions as in the habit of writing on small boards or 
wooden tablets {(rai/iBef;) ? Could the Teutons have 
come in direct contact with the Phoenicians on the 
coast of Thrace, or on the Danube ? Had they a 
trade-route connecting Qermany and the Baltic 
with the Euxine or the Bosphorus ? It is enough 
for our present purpose to find that there is no 
reason to think it impossible for a knowledge of 
letters of Phoenician origin to have reached Ger- 
many in very early times ; and even the mythical 
history of the Greek alphabet brings Cadmus not 
only into Greece, but also into Thrace and in con- 
tact with the lUyrians. 

There can be no objection to these attempts to 
divine the history of Ogmic writing being ended 
where they were begun, namely, with the mention 
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of a few points which seem to favour the con- 
jecture that the Irish adopted it from the Kymry, 
In the last lecture it was suggested that if we 
might venture to follow the supposed westward 
course of civilisation and culture^ we might assume 
the Ogam to have made its way from Britain to 
Ireland : in support of this application of that 
generalisation ) we may appeal to the analogous 
case of the introduction into Ireland of the Kymric 
way of forming the letters of the Eoman alphabet, 
whether as debased capitals or as the still further 
modified characters which have ever since been 
used in writing and printing Irish : nay, I would 
go further, as will presently be seen, and suggest 
that it was the very same men who taught the 
Irish to cut Roman letters on stone who also 
taught them to do so with the Ogam, whether they 
were previously acquainted with the use of it on 
slips of wood or not An early specimen of the 
more modified form of the Roman letters or, as I 
would term them, early Kymric letters, occurs on 
a stone at Inchaguile in the county of Galway, 
which reads in mixed capitals and Kymric minus- 
cules Lie Luguaedon Macci Menuefi) and we 
meet with slightly debased capitals on the Killeen 
Cormac stone reading iwenb drwidbs, with NE 
conjoint and the S reversed. The view here 
advocated is supported also, as far as it goes, by 
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the fact that the Ogmic method of writing fell 
into disase and oblivion much earlier in Wales 
than in Ireland. The same thing would also 
follow from the supposition that the Celts did 
not invent the Ogam but adopted it from the 
Teutons, who may be thought to have more 
readily come in contact with the Celts of Britain 
than with those of the sister isle, whether 
directly, or indirectly through the Gauls of the 
y( Continent. >< 

Of Irish epitaphs in Ogam those where we meet 
with full case-endings form, in all probability, 
the oldest class. One of these is the Killeen 
Cormac stone, reading Uwanos Am Ewdcattos^ 
and in Latin Juvene Druvides in Eoman capitals 
as already stated. Here the presence of the two 
inscriptions strongly reminds one of those of 
Wales, not to mention the fact pointed out on 
another occasion, that the Latinity is such as 
might have been learned in Wales. Altogether 
one is tempted to attribute the whole to some 
Irish ecclesiastic who had studied in South Wales, 
or at home under an Irish teacher who had derived 
his ideas of Latin from some such a source. In 
any case it dates, no doubt, after the introduction 
of Christianity into Ireland. 

Perhaps the most interesting stone in Ireland 

2 a 
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is that on Brandon Mountain, said to read on 
one of its angles, 

11I1L^//^,H4+-/- II I II ' I ' llll l ////////// II TTTT 

i.ej QvrimitirroSj in which Irish archsBoIogists 
rightly recognise the genitive of a word which 
meant priest. Later it appears as cruinUery but 
most commonly cruimther and cruimhthery genitive 
cruimthir : it is repeatedly written enibthir in 
the Latin life of St. Oybi published in the 
CambrO'British Saints y pp. 183-187. An inter- 
esting article occurs on cruimther in Cormac's 
Glossary, which is rendered thus by Mr. Stokes: — 
"Cruimther, i.e. the Gaelic of presbyter. In 
Welsh it is premter : prem ^ worm ' in the Welsh 
is cruim in the Gaelic. Cruimther^ then, is not a 
correct change of presbyter : but it is a correct 
change oi premter. The Britons, then, who were 
in attendance on Patrick when preaching were 
they who made the change, and it is primter that 
they changed ; and accordingly the literati of the 
Britons explained it, i.e. as the worm is bare, 
sic decet presbyterum, who is bare of sin and 
quite naked of the world, &c., secundum eum qui 
dixit ego sum vermis, &c." The literati of the 
Britons are proved by the allusion to prem^ now 
pryfy ^ worm,' to have been men of considerable 
etymological resource, but their attempt to connect 
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premter with it must be declared a failure, the 
word being in fact merely the form taken in Welsh 
by the Latin pnBbitOTj * giver, supplier, purveyor.' 
The following hexameters quoted by Ducange under 
prtebendarius are to the point: — 

^ PrsBbitor est, qui dat preDbendas : suscipiens haa 
Prsebendariua est, sicut legista docet nos." 

And prabeTtdaritis was otherwise called proven- 
darius — " qui provendam seu praebendam percipit,'* 
whence the Cornish prounder^ proTUer, * a priest or 
parson.' K we look at the Latin pr debitor it is 
probable that the 0. Welsh form, here given as 
premier and primter^ would have been, more cor- 
rectly reproduced, premitr^ or, with the irrational 
vowel expressed, premitir or premitery which had 
it not become obsolete would now be pre/ydr or 
possibly j»r^fl&pr — the equivalence of m and b has 
already been instanced in the case of the bilingual 
stone at Pool Park near Ruthin. . From premitr 
the Irish would appear to have formed Qmimiterry 
and the modification of i into u in cruinUher and 
cruhthir must be due to the influence of the v in 
qv: compare the case of 0. Irish edic^ ^ five.' Thus 
the genitive Ovrtmitirr-os, later cruimthir is an 
equivalent of the Latin prcebitor-is^ whence it 
wouM seem that the genitive ending of impari- 
syllabic nouns in Irish was 09 corresponding to 
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Latin -iSy Greek -09> Sanskrit "OSy which is also 
the way Mr. Stokes would explain Uroanos as 
the equivalent, on the Eilleen Cormac stone, of 
ivvene[s] for Juvenis. But what interests one 
most is the qv which we find here for Latin p ; and 
this raises the question as to who effected the substi- 
tution — was it the Irish or was it the Welsh ? K 
the latter they must have done so when they had 
as yet no p in their language, and when qv was 
the nearest approach they could make to it : in that 
case the Irish adopted the initial as they heard the 
word from Patrick or his followers, and in Welsh 
itself the qv here, as everywhere else, would in the 
course of phonetic decay be modified back again 
later into p. But the substitution of qv for p is 
a greater change than the facts of the case seem 
to warrant us in supposing — the usual assumption 
that the Irish substituted c for p ignores them 
altogether and is out of the question. By qv I 
mean the combination written qu in German, that 
is a velar k followed hj a, v pronounced by means 
of the lips and without the assistance of the teeth, 
which, on the other hand, take part in the pro- 
nunciation of English t?, Welsh y.- accordingly, as 
Early Welsh qv has yielded /?, and as the language 
may be supposed to have proceeded in this in- 
stance, as elsewhere, gradually and not by leaps or 
strides, I would assume the steps to have been 
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successively qVy pv^ p. Now supposing the Kymry 
to have borrowed Latin words with j9 at a time 
when their qv had become pVj a combination which 
may be heard in such French words as puiSy and 
when they had no other /» in their language, nothing 
would seem more natural than that they should 
unconsciously substitute their pv for Latin p and 
make such a word as pr<ebitar into ptrebitr or 
pvremitr : when the Irish came to adopt the latter 
from their Celtic neighbours, they, as not being 
used to the sound of /?, would probably be forced 
to change pt into qv, which is a much smaller 
change than the substitution of qt> for p. This 
seems to have been also the history of the words — 
O. Ir. clunif Welsh plu/^ ^ plumage,' 0. Ir. corcur^ 
Welsh parphoTy ' purple,' Ir. caiae^ Welsh pasc^ 
* Easter,' Ir. cland^ Welsh plant, ' children,' from 
liBiixi phmaj purpura^ pascka, and planta^ to which 
one might possibly add Iii&hJidcAell from an early 
form of the Welsh gwyddbTvyll^ ^ chess or draughts : ' 
the passage of these words and oi praebitor through 
or from Welsh into Irish I should assign, roughly 
speaking, to the time between 450 and 650. Both 
on account of the labialising of qe and of borrow- 
ing proper names and other words from Latin, 
which involved p the Kymry had occasion for a 
special symbol for p in Ogam : we have met with 
two such, and one of them was borrowed by the 
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Irish to represent the later Irish p produced by the 
provection of by as in pot already alluded to as 
occurring in an epitaph reading Broinioonas pot 
netat Trenalugos. But this appears to have been 
the result of acquaintance with the last addition 
to the Kymric Ogam rather than a matter of 
orthographical necessity as poi continued to be 
written also boi '^fuit or qui/uit:^^ for instances 
of jo and b in the Irish verb Ho be ' see the Gram- 
matica Celtica^^ p^p. 491—601. After the Irish had 
developed the sound of p in their own language in 
the way alluded to, there was, of course, no reason 
why they should modify it when they came to 
borrow ecclesiastical termls involving it from Latin 
in the 8th and 9th centuries : such is, probably, the 
origin of the majority of the words which show p 
in later Irish. 

The stone on which Qvrimtirros occurs is 
inscribed with a cross ; the same is the case with 
the one reading Tria maqva Mailagnij and pro- 
bably with many more, but I have no adequate 
information on this point. So, taking all things 
together, I should be inclined to ascribe the 
earliest Irish monuments in Ogam to the 6th 
or the latter part of the 5th century, and there 
seems to be no reason why the Ogmic method of 
writing may not have been first introduced into 
Ireland by Kymric missionaries or by Irish eccle- 
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slastics who had been educated in Wales. There 
is, however, a notion abroad that the Ogam was 
essentially pagan, but in reality it was no more so 
than the Roman alphabet: the only distinction 
we find made between them was simply this — 
when Latin was written, the characters used were 
the letters of the Roman alphabet more or less 
modified, but when Early Welsh was to be written 
the Ogam was resorted to. Change the scene to 
the sister isle and one would expect to find the 
monuments of that country consisting of Latin 
in Roman letters and Early Irish in Ogam : it 
turns out to be so, excepting, of course, that the 
former are very few in number, as knowledge of 
Latin was probably rare as yet in Lreland — the 
case must have been somewhat different later when 
that country no longer received missionaries from 
other nations, but sent her own sons forth in that 
capacity to all parts of the west of Europe. The cor- 
rectness, however, of the view here suggested must, 
to some extent, depend on the answer which Lrish 
history and archasology can give to the question, 
whether there are traces of any religious estab- 
lishments of Kymric origin in the south of 
Ireland, from which as centres the practice of 
writing epitaphs in Ogam might have extended 
itself to those parts of the island where Ogmic 
monuments have been found. 
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This leads to a short notice of a somewhat 
different theory, based on the distribution of 
Ogam-inscribed stones in Ireland : I allude to the 
following words in a paper read before the Royal 
Irish Academy, Nov. 30, 1867, and entitled " An 
Account of the Ogham Chamber at Drumloghan, 
County of Waterford, by Richard R. Brash, 
M.RJ.A." (Dublin, 1868), pp. 14, 15:— "The 
great majority, then, of our Ogham monuments 
are found in the province of Munster, and princi- 
pally in the counties of Kerry, Cork, and Water- 
ford, embracing 'a large extent of the south and 
west coasty from Tralee Bay, in Kerry, to Water- 
ford harbour. As near as I can ascertain, the 
following numbers of monuments have been 
found :— in Kerry, 75 ; Cork, 42 ; Waterford, 26 ; 
Limerick, 1 ; Clare, 1. These are all in the pro- 
vince of Munster. All the rest of Ireland sup- 
plies but 10; of these 6 are in the county of 
Kilkenny, still a southern county ; the others are 
divided as follows : — 1 in Wicklow, 1 in Meath, 
2 in Roscommon [where the remaining one is we 
are not told] ; so that for the purposes of our 
argument it may be fairly assumed that the three 
southern counties named above form the Ogham 
district. Again, it is worthy of remark that the 
majority of these monuments are found on the sea- 
board of the above-named counties — ^very many of 
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them on the strands. The Drnmloghan find is 
within three or foar miles of the sea, as are many 
others of the Water ford and Kerry Oghams ; those 
fonnd in the county of Cork are more inland." 
Thongh the late Mr. Brash's conclusions were 
seldom such as I conld accept, he seems to have 
been thoroughly acquainted with the Ogam dis- 
trict, and I have no reason to doubt the substantial 
accuracy of his figures, or to suppose that subse- 
quent finds have materially modified the ratios 
between them. His inference from them was that 
the Ogam was not invented in Ireland, but intro- 
duced by a maritime people, who landed on the 
southern or south-western coast of the island : he 
would identify them with the Milesians of Irish 
legend, and suppose them, accordingly, to have 
come from Spain, and originally from Egypt. 
This last piece of extravagance, which he was 
willing to accept, needs no discussion, but I would 
not go so far as to say that Ireland was never 
invaded from Spain, or that the Milesians went 
forth from Britain, but I would suggest that the 
Ogam- writing invaders of Ireland, if such are to be 
postulated, for which, I must confess, I see no neces- 
sity, are far more likely to have set sail from our 
own shores, say from Pembrokeshire, which is the 
leading Ogam county this side of St. George^s 
Channel, than from Spain. Supposing such an 
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emigration to have happened in the 5th or 6th 
centary, one would natarally look for the primary 
cause of it in the westward pressure exercised by 
the English. 
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A.— OUR EARLY INSCRIPTIONS. 

Befobb giving a list of our Early Inscriptions, a word is 
necessary as to the nature of Aryan nomenclature. The sub- 
ject has been lucidly treated by Dr. Fick in his recent work 
on Greek personal names {Die griechtschen Persanennameny 
Qottingen, 1 874). The materials which he has there brought 
together clearly show that originally every Aryan name of 
man or woman took the form of a compound of two single 
words, and that this, more or less modified, has come 

* 

down to historical times among the various Aryan nations 
of Asia and Europe, excepting in Italy and Lithuania. 
As instances may be mentioned such names as the San- 
skrit Candrardja, from candra * shining ^ and rdja ' king,' 
or the Greek BtSdtapog, from hoi 'god' and dd^ov 'gift.' 
The number of words used in this way does not appear to 
have been at any time very great, but in many cases each 
pair yielded two names, as in the following: Sanskrit 
Deva-fruta, ^mta-deva, Greek Gi^dw^o^, Aufc-^tog, Servian 
Milo-drag, Drago-mUy O. German Hari-herhty Berht-hariy 
Early Welsh Barri-vend-i, Fendu-har-iy Mod. Welsh 
^ Cyrt'faelj^Mael'gvm. From the older class of fall names 
most Aryan nations also formed eventually a number of 
shorter ones by omitting one of the constituent parts, 
the remaining one being used by itself, either with or 
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without a special termination, as in the case of Sanskrit 
Datta from Deva-dattay Qiva-dattOy or the like, and Qreek 
N/xfcec, "SixiaCy N/x«v, together with a good many more, 
from N/xo-/cta;^o(, Vix6-ar^arog, or a similar full name. 

By way of classifying the contents of the following in- 
scriptions, it may be premised that they contain abont 160 
different names, several of which occur more than once. 
About 30 are either incompletely read, or, for other 
reasons, difficult to classify ; the remaining ones are partly 
Celtic and partly Latin, in the proportion of about three of 
the former to one of the latter. The Celtic ones are of 
two kinds, namely, those which belong to the Aryan sys- 
tem of names and those which do not The latter are 
comparatively few, and may have originally been epithets 
or qualifying words appended to the full names : (a) some 
nine or ten of them seem to be quasi-compounds, such as 
Muooi-hreci and Maqvi-ireniy while (/?) about half a dozen 
are adjectives formed from common nouns by means of 
the affix dc or oc, Mod. Welsh awg^ og, such as Bodvoei, 
Dervaciy Lovemaei, SenactUy TegemacuSy Tunccetace, The 
former may be classified as follows: — 1. Considerably 
more than one half of them are compounds made up of 
two simple words, and of these last (a) the greater number 
are of four syllables, such as Barri-vetidiy NettOrsagru; 
others have been reduced to three syllables by the loss of 
the connecting vowel, as in the case of Glotuali for Cluto- 
vaU. (fi) A few beginning with prefixes such as m>- or 
do-y as in So-liniy Do-bunniy may be regarded as having 
never been more than three syllables long, while, on the 
other hand, we have no certain instance of a compound of 
more than four syllables in length, excepting (7) those in- 
volving ttgtrn or tegem, as Caio-tigimi and Tegemo-mali : 
it is doubtful whether the e in Camelorigi be not an 
irrational vowel, which would reduce the name to four 
syllables, (d) To these must be added two derivatives 
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from fall names, liKmely, £!un<icennim and Qvenvetidani, 
which imply Cutiacenni and Qvenvendi respectively. 2. 
Names of the type of Gwyn 'white/ Arth * 2k bear/ are 
not unusual in Welsh ; but to one looking at the meaning 
of such words it is seldom apparent why they got to be used 
as proper names, while the analogy of the nomenclature of 
other Aryan nations makes it certain that they mostly 
'Came to be so used, not so much by virtue of their fitness 
in point of signification, as by way of abbreviation of full 
names : thus Gtoyn, for instance, stood originally for some 
such a form as Gwyndaf or Penwyrty and Arth for Arthgen^ 
Arth/aely or the like. Our early inscriptions yield us the 
following instances in point : Bandus^ Bladi, Brohoy C aunty 
CavOy Daariy Magli, Melt, Parvus, Qvici, Tren, Valciy VeltUy 
to which may be added Rial<hbrani as probably involving 
the Goidelo-Kymric name Bran qualified by an adjective : 
compare English names like Littl^hn, 3. The shorter 
forms are more usually met with in our Early Inscriptions 
with special affixes appended to them. The most common 
of these is -agn-iy as in Broccagniy Corhagniy Curcagniy 
Curcagnusy Ercagni, Maglagniy Ulcagni, UlcagnvSy to 
which must be added one in -egn-i, namely, Cunegni. 
Besides these we have two in -oii-iy Fanoni and Vendoni 
(twice) ; two in -uc-iy Fannuci and Swaqqyuci; two in 
-ic-iy Berici and Ton^ici; two in -iv-i or -ivhiy namely, 
EreiUvi and Nogtivisy to which it is right to add the name 
ending in -urivi on the stone lost at Llandeilo : this ter- 
mination may, as was seen in the form Cunacennim, be 
used in the case of a full name. The remaining deriva- 
tives are few and various. 

Besides the foregoing names we have about twenty 
epithets or qualifying words attached to the former in our 
inscriptions. Of these about two thirds are of Welsh 
origin, while the rest is Latin. Altogether they are far 
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more miBcellaneoos than the names they accompany : one 
of them, Ordous, seems to refer to the tribe of the person 
commemorated ; one, Cocci^ ' red/ is an ordinary adjectiye, 
and Toviicud, 'having the lead, a leader or prince/ is a 
noon of adjectival origin; next comes Maqviriniy which 
may be a qaasi-compound. Then we have two adjectives 
compounded of a noun and an adjective, as in many other 
instances in Welsh — I allude to AncUe-moriy ' soul-great,' 
and Ei^metiacOf * asre-hastcUtts.* Lastly, passing by Seni- 
argii and Vedomavi as obscure, we come to JBttrgo-eavi, 
Ihmo-coUif Il-wweto, and Monedo-rtgi^ which may be 
guessed to mean 'city-guardian,* 'town-warrior/ 'mudi- 
speaking ' and * mountain-king ' respectively. 

It is almost needless to state that £arly Welsh names 
hardly contain anything that does not find its continuation 
or counterpart in those of later periods in the history of 
the language ; but to do justice to this would, to judge 
only from the materials I have already collected, probably 
require a larger volume than this. It may, however, be 
here pointed out that the printed books containing the 
greatest number of Welsh names are the following : Liher 
Landavensis, the OamhroBriUth Saintt, the Myvyrian 
Archaiology of WcUes, Annales Cambrtas, Brut y Tywytog- 
ion, the lolo Manuscripts, and the Mabinogioiu The best 
collection of Breton names known to me is that in the 
indexes to De Courson's edition of the Cartulaire de 
VAhbaye de Redon (Paris, 18G3): a number of ComiBh 
names occur in the manumissions in the Bodmin Qospels, 
published by Mr. Stokes in the Eevue CeUigue, L pp. 
332-345. For Irish names I have used the indexes to the 
Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland by the Four Hostel's 
(Dublin, 1856), the Martyrology of Donegal (Dublin, 
1864), Beeves' Adamnan*s Life of St, Oolumba (Dublin, 
1857), and other books. Lastly, my references to Ten- 
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tonic names are based on the first yolume of Dr. Ernst 
Fdrstemann's AUdeutsches Namenbuch {NordhaxiaeBy 1856). 

A word now as to the f ormulse of the inscriptions. As 
a role they are of the simplest kind— occasionally, for 
instance, the whole inscription consists of only one proper 
name, bnt more frequently it is followed by that of the 
father of the person commemorated, making A. JUhts B.^ 
or in the genitive A, fill B, with corpus or HpuUrum to 
be supplied by the reader, to which one may add that 
any personal name used may have an epithet or defining 
word attached to it. In other instances we have hie jacit, 
but the adverb, written also tc, may be omitted, while, on 
the other hand, we once meet with Jam ic jacU and with 
hdc in iumtUo jacit or in hoc tumulo iaciL And as to iagit 
for jacet, it is to be noticed that it is the form regularly 
used, there being only one certain instance in which iacet 
is known. The substitution of -it for -et in this word may 
possibly be altogether due to Welsh influence, as -it seems 
to have been formerly the prevalent Welsh ending of the 
third person singular of the present indicative of the active 
voice, while -et was probably more usually associated with 
the imperative pr potential mood. However, it is right to 
add that Frohner, in his preface to his very handy little 
book entitled Inscriptiones Terrce Goctce Vasorum Intra 
AlpeSy TisMiUf Tamedn BepertcB (Qottingen, 1858), cites, 
p. zxvi, the forms hahit^ valiat, haibiant, parregerit {^por* 
rigeret)y cessimt, and potuiuit. 

Lastly a t is prefixed to every epitaph which happens 
to be accompanied by a cross of any kind on any part of 
the stone inscribed, as well as when the stone itself has 
be6n fashioned into the form of a cross, which is seldom 
the case. In a few instances the monogram of Christ 
forms the beading, which is here indicated by prefixing 
the Greek letters^ XPI, which it implies. 
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AKGLSSEY. 

1. Hie Jaeit Maccudeeceti (Penrhos Lligwy). This name 
may be treated as Maccu Decceti or Mdecu-Deceeti ; as to 
maccu see Appendix B., and as to Decceti and Decheti see 
pages 174, 175, 176 180, 181, 203, 274, 277. 

2 origi Hie Jncit (Llanbabo). I have not 

seen the stone, and this is aU I can guess with any approach 
to certainty from the fac-similes of the inscription in Hiib- 
ner's collection. The name intended is evidently of the 
same formation as Gamelorigi and the like. 

3. Culidori Jadt Et Orwite MtUier Secundi (Llangefni). 
Here mulier would seem to mean uosor, GtUidon is a 
name I cannot trace later, but Orvwite^ on which see pages 
210, 211, may be the early form of Ei^yd in Panienoyd 
in Cardiganshire, which druid-mad charlatans are some- 
times pleased to transform into Pont-derwydd, The 
formula of this epitaph stands alone. 

4. Hie Beatu\s\ Satwjiimis Se[pulitis] [J]acit . Et Sua 
Sa[ncta] Conjux . Pol[x\ (Llansadwrn). The stone has been 
damaged so that the inscription is incomplete : Hiibner 
makes svasa into JShiaaa, but such a name is quite un^ 
known to me, and as the line is incomplete I have ven- 
tured to suggest sua sancta as the full reading, but this b 
only to await a better guess. - 

5. Catamanus Rex SapierUisimus Opinatisimus Omnium 
Begum (Llangadwaladr). CataTnanus occurs later as Coit^ 
man, Cad/an^ and as to King Cad&n and his name see 
pages 168, 169, 212, 323. 

CABNABVOKSHIRE. 

6. Meli Medici Fili Martini Jaeit (Llangian). This 
would seem to mean Corpus Meli Medici Hie Jaeit : Mel 
occurs as the name of a disciple of St Patrick, and first 
bishop of Ardagh. (i\mr Masters, under the year 487) ; it 
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also enters into the composition of several proper names 
of men, such as Melldeym. With medtci here compare 
fabri on one of the stones at Tavistock. 

7. Veracius Pbr Hie Jacit (Cefn Amwlch). There is 
nothing to prevent our regarding Vercudiis as the same 
name as Gut^oc in the Liber Landav.y p. 170, if it be not of 
Latin origin. 

8. Senacus Prib Hie Jacil Cum Multitudnem Fratrum 

Pregpiter . . . (Cefn Amwlch). Multitudine is 

shortened one syllable, and ended in a silent m (see p. 
208). Sencicus would seem to consist of sen-, whence our 
hen ' old,' Ir. sean, with the affix dc attached to it, and to 
be exactly equivalent to the Irish name Seanach; however, 
it is unusual to attach the affix dc to an adjective, and but 
for the Irish name one might explain Senaais as meaning 
Senacus from the senr possibly implied by our Mod. Welsh 
hoen * vigour, liveliness.' 

X ^« Jovenali Fili Etemi Hie Jacit (on the farm of Ty 
Comiog in the parish of Llannor). The 'first name is 
better known as Juvenal, and appears in the Liher Lan- 
davensis (pp. 166, 259) as Jouanaul, a form which it 
assumed, instead of the Jouenaul to be expected, probably 
under the influence of the O. Welsh Jcman * John,' with 
which it may have been popularly associated. The other 
has survived in the name of Llanedem or Edem, still 
borne by a neighbouring village. 

10. Vendesetli (buried in the same place with the last 
mentioned). The name survives as Gwennoedyl {Cambro- 
BrU, SS., pp. 267, 268), Gwynhoedl {lolo MSS., p. 141), 
Gujynoedl, Gwynodl {Myv. Arch. pp. 741, 426) : the last 
of these is borne by the neighbouring church of Llan" 
gvfynodl, now commonly curtailed into Llangwnodl or 
LLangvmojdly the founder of which is supposed to have 
lived in the 6th century : see the passages alluded to in 

2b 
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the Cambro-Brtt. SS. There can, I think, be little doubt 
that the stone bearing the foregoing inscription was meant 
for him. 

11. Alh<yrtu8 JSimetiaco Sic Jacet (UsjiaelhadBTn). This 
is the only instance perhaps we have of jacet in its correct 
Latin form. AlkorttLs is read also Ahortus ; see pages 205, 
279. If the correct reading is Alhorttu, it is probably to 
to be analysed into Alh-ort-, of which the syllable alh has 
been mentioned page 279; the other, cH, may be the 
same which occurs in the form Orth as a man's name 
in Lewis Morris's Celtic Bemains, p. 176 : it may be 
of the same origin as the Latin portare. As to £ime- 
tiaco, see pages 179, 207, 215, 225, 279, and Appen- 
dix C. 

12. Fill Lovemii Anatemori (Llanfaglan). 'Rere corpus 
or septUcrum is to be supplied, but even then it is not easy 
to say how it is to be construed : it can hardly mean 
Anatemori Fili Lovemii, for the arrangement of the words 
is against that view, and Anatemori looks more like an 
epithet than a leading name ; nor can I accept Hiibner's 
reading it upwards — it stands thus : 



FILI LOVEBNII 
ANATEMORI 



So I am inclined to regard it as being Fili-Lovemii Anate- 
mori, which, but for the inscriber's wish to show off his 
Latin, would most likely have been left Maqvi-Lovemii 
Anatemori : compare Maqvitreni in Ogam, and Maqyeragi 
in Ogam and in capitals. As to other points connected 
with this epitaph, see pages 209, 212, 216. 

13. XPI. Carauiius Hie Jadt In Hoc Congeries Lapt- 
dum (Fenmachno). I cannot explain the bad Latin of 
this inscription as far as concerns gender, but with the 
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8 of congeries compare the case of Nogtivis, p. 208 ; nor 
can I find any trace of the name Caratmns in later 
Welsh. 

14. Cantiori Hie Jacit Venedotts Cive Fuit \C\(m8ohrino 
Md[jg\li MagiUrati (Penmachno). Such genitives as ma- 
gistrati were usual as early as the time of the Gracchi, 
nor does the inscription contain a single fault which is not 
justifiable on Latin ground : see pages 168, 179, 213, 215. 
The c of consobrino is tolerably certain, and so is the g of 
Magli, which appears later as Mael, and enters into the 
composition of other names : the Irish form is mdl, said 
to mean ' a noble, a prince, a king,' and not the maol or 
mael of such Irish names as Maolpadraig or MaeljKtdraig^ 
' the tonsured servant of P.,' which is more likely to be the 
formal equivalent of our moel ' bald, without hair, without 
horns.' As to Cantiori, I would regard it as a nominative 
standing for an earlier CarUiorix, and would treat the 
whole as meaning — Cantiorix Hie Jacet : Venedotius Civis 
Fuit, Consobrinus Magli Magistratus, which is tolerably 
simple Latin, whatever may be said of its elegance. But 
I should add that Professor Htibner construes it thus : 
Cantiori, Hie iacit, Venedotis eive{8) fuit, [cy)nsobrino(s) 
Ma[g]li magistraii, 

15 oria Ic Jadt (Penmachno). This is a part 

of an inscription probably commemorating a woman. 

16. Sanct. . . . Filitis Sacer[dotis . . . .] (Tyddyn 
Holland, near Llandudno). The stone is described in a 
book entitled " The History and Antiquities of the Town 
of Aberconwy and its Neighbourhood, with Notices of 
the Natural History of the District, by the Rev. Robert 
Williams, B.A, Christ Church, Oxford, Curate of Llan- 
gemyw" (Denbigh, 1836). At page 137 it is said that 
the following inscription was copied from the stone in 
question in the year 1731 : 
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SANCr 
ANTS 
SACBI 
ISIS 

This convinces me that the epitaph was then as incomplete 
as it is now, for I feel confident that what was then read 
▲KYS is the FiLiTS of the above reading, which is, it is 
true, far from certain. Bat since then the difficulties of 
the inscription have been greatly increased by the fact 
that the late occupant of the cottage close by undertook 
to deepen some of the letters for the benefit of English 
tourists. As it now stands, the cr of the old copy is a big 
D reversed. I have failed to read isis, or to satisfy myself 
that the line of which it formed a part was ic iacit. If 
it formed an epithet to the father's name it would be use- 
less to attempt to guess the original. The reading of the 
rest of the inscription was probably either Sanctut Filias 
Sacerdotis or SancU FUius SacerdotU with Sancti for 
Sanctis = Sanctius : one of these perhaps is implied in the 
O. Welsh name Sakh {Liber Landav,, p. 200), and probably 
also in Sant^ the legendary name of St. David's father. 
Or else it may have been Sandaniu or Sanetagnus FUius 
Sacerdotis; for, that Sanetagnus or Sanctagni occurred as 
a name used at one time by Kymric Christians is rendered 
probable by the Welsh derived form Seithen-in^ and by a 
passage in the prefiEice to Sanctdiis Irish hymn in the lAber 
Hymnorum which is thus rendered by Mr. Stokes : " Bishop 
Sanctdn made this hymn, and when he was. going from 
Clonard westward to Matdc's Island he made it. And he 
was a brother of Matte's, and both of them were of 
Britain, and Mat6c came into Ireland before Bishop 
Sanct&n." According to another account they were grand- 
sous of Muireadhach Muindearg, king of Ulidia, who is 
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stated to have died in the year 479 (Four Masters, iL p. 
1190): McUdc is most decidedly an early form of our 
Welsh Madog, With Sanctanus compare Jttstantu, the 
name of a bishop of St. Patrick's creation in Ireland. 

DENBIQHBHIRS. 

17. Brohonuigli Jam Ic Jadt Et Uxor Ejus Caune 
(Voelas Hall, near Bettws y Coed). Brohomagli and 
Caune are nominatives : see pages 177, 179, 181, 203, 
204, 223, 276. 

18. Virmefnagli FUi Senemagli (Gwytherin). The 
second name occurs also as Senomagli : it should in later 
Welsh be Henfael, but it does not seem to occur, while 
Vinnemagli duly appears as Gwenfad, in the lolo MSS., 
p. 144, for an intermediate Vennenuigli. 

19. SaumUini Tovisaci (in capitals) ) (Fool Park, near 
S — belino [To\wtsaci (in Ogam) J Ruthin). 

The difficulties of this inscription have been noticed 
on p. 290 : Tovisaci is undoubtedly the early form of our 
tywysog * a prince, a leader,' but as it is left untranslated, 
it is likely to have been here regarded more as an epithet 
than an indication of the man's rank. 

FLINTSHIBE. 

20. ffie Jadt Mulier Bona Nchili (Downing, brought 
from Caerwys). Here mtdier bona may possibly have 
been meant as an equivalent for the Welsh gtoreigdda 
* good wife,* and NohUiy for NcbiliSy was, I am inclined to 
think, her husband's name : if it is to be treated merely as 
the ordinary adjective nohilis, the epitaph has no parallel 
on Eymric ground. 

MONTOOMBRYSHIRE. 

21. Hie [In] Tumulo Jadt B[e'^tece Filia Patemini 
Ani XIII In Pa (Llanerfyl). The inscription is not alto- 
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gether legible, and it is impossible to guess with certainty 
the second letter of the first name ; bat it was probably E 
or 0. Ani stands probably for AnniSf but t]ie age looks 
rather like an ixin. 

MEBIONETHSHTRE. 

22. Cava Seniargii (Llanfor). Others may prefer 
dividing it into Cavoseni Argii: it is written like one 
word, though it can hardly be one. As to Cavo^ see pages 
215, 223 : Seniargii is difficult to explain beyond the 
fact that it probably stands for Senja-argii and not Sena- 
argii, as the latter would have jdelded not Seniargii, but 
Senargii; it is further possible that -ii is the antecedent of 
our modern termination ydd in personal nouns such as 
cynydd ' a huntsman/ from own ' dogs/ dUledydd * a tailor/ 
from dillad ^ clothes:' the same perhaps applies in the case 
of Lovemii : see pages 209, 215, 216, 223. Lastly, it 
should be mentioned that what I have here supposed to 
be // should possibly hp read JS, which sometimes in 
Boman inscriptions resembled ||; but it is hardly probable. 

23. PoriiLs Hie In Tumtdo Jacit Homo Ckrtstianus 
Fuit (Llech Idris, near Trawsfynydd). The first two 
syllables of the adjective are represented by the Greek 
abbreviation ZPi : it is to be noticed that Porius stands 
over jacit at the end of the second line, so that it is not 
improbable that it is to be read after tumulo or jaeii — ^in 
the former case we should have a sort of a rude couplet 
running thus : — 

Hie In Tumulo PoHus JacU ; 
Homo Christianus Fuit. 

The name Porius survives as Pir in Mainaur Pir 
{Liber Landav,, p. 117), now Manorheer, in Pembrokeshire, 
Pir-o (pp. 14, 17), later Pyr, 
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24. Coflexti Monedorigi (Llanaber, brought from a farm 
in the neighbourhood). On Ccelexti for Ccelegtisy see pages 
207, 208. Mdnedortgi seems to be an epithet composed 
of monedo-, now mynydd 'mountain' (compare the Sc. 
Gaelic monadh ' moor, heath '}, and rigi, for r%gis, the 
genitive of what would have been in the nominative rl, 
for an earlier rw:, now rhi * king, lord ; ' so Monedorigi 
probably meant ' mountain-king.' 

25. Fascent, This is said to have been on a stone 
which once existed at Towyn : the inscription is probably 
incomplete, and the name meant was most likely written 
Faacenti with a horizontal /. 

26. Hec Jdcet Salvianus Bursocavi Filius Cupetian, 
This is reported to be the reading of a stone which was 
found at Caer Qai, near Uanuwchllyn : it has long since 
been lost, but the inscription may be conjectured to have 
been Hie Jacit Salnanu$ Burgocavi FUius Cupetiani, also 
with a horizontal 7, which the antiquaries of former days 
did not always copy, as they did not know what to make 
of it. ScUvianus and CupitianvA are Roman names which 
are otherwise known in Britain : see Hiibner's Inscr. Lot, 
Brit,, Nos. 986 and 887. Burgocavi, which is here a 
nominative, evidently involves the name Cav-o, which we 
have on the Llanfor stone in the same neighbourhood : 
the common element in Cavo Seniargii and Burgocavi 
very possibly implies the blood-relationship of the two 
men meant, and 4t is natural to conclude that Caer Gai, 
which translated into an older form must have been Castra 
Cavi or Cavi Ccuira, bears the name of some person of the 
same family, perhaps of this very Burgocavi mentioned in 
the lost inscription. S is very frequently misread for G 
in our Early Inscriptions, and the name here in question 
was probably Burgocavi, in which we should in that case 
have the Welsh equivalent of burgh, borough : borg was 
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used by Cormac and others as an Irish word for town. So 
£urgocav-i would mean ' he who watches over, provides 
for, or takes care of the town.' As to the origin of Cava 
and Caitne, suggested at page 223, see Curtius' " Outlines 
of Greek Etymology/' No. 64, aud compare the names 
Arifjkoxouf, 'It^oxooic, and the like. 

CASDIOANSHIRE. 

27. t Bandus Jadt (Silian). The first letters of this 
inscription are bisected by the shaft of a small cross hori- 
zontally placed before the epitaph. 

28. Corhalengi Jacit Ordous (Cae'r Felin Wynt, near 
Fenbryn). As to Ordous and the case of Corbalengiy see 
pages 177, 207, 212. CorbcUengi appears to be composed 
of corba, of the same origin as the Irish cor6, which Cormac 
mentions as meaning 'a chariot :' the Welsh words 
related are corf, corof, corfan^ car/an, whence corba in 
CorbcUengi may have meant ' a beam,' ' a frame- work,* or 
' a chariot' The other element in CorbcUengi may be of 
the same origin as the Irish lingim " salio ; " but I am 
rather inclined to regard it as the Celtic equivalent of 
Latin longus, English long, and this would harmonise with 
Evolengi should that turn out to mean ' long-lived.' 

29. Velvor Filia Broho (Llandyssul). It is not evident 
whether the inscription is complete or not, but I am now 
inclined to think it is. Broho we have already met with 
in Brohxmagli : see pages 177, 181, 203, 204, 276. As to 
Velvor, it is to be divided into Vel-vor, of which vel- stands 
for vcU-, as in ClotucUi and Cunovali, and represents a 
prsB-Celtic valpa, Gfothic viUfs, English tpolf, but why it 
has e is not clear. Nay, in Forstemanu's AUdeuUches 
Namenbueh we have the exact Teutonic equivalent of our 
Velvcr in the feminine Wolf war from Salzburg. Formally 
the vor of Vtlvor is best explained by supposing it to be 
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the antecedent of our gwr ' man/ plural gwyr; but gwr 
is now only masculine, but that it was once feminine or 
common as to gender is possible — compare dyn ' a man/ 
which was habitually used in the feminine by the Welsh 
poets of the Middle Ages. 

30. Tre7uu:atus Ic Jacit FUius Afaglagni, and in Ogam 
TrenacccUlo (Llanfechan or Llanvaughan, near Llanybyther). 
The syllable tren is represented in later Welsh by tren 
' impetuous, strenuous, furious : ' the other element is now 
cad 'battle^ war/ and Trenctcatus means 'impetuous in 
battle/ Of Trenaceatlo I can only make Tren ac CatlOf 
* Tren and Catlo/ which would now be Tren a Chadh, 
CatLo stands for Catthlo with the same catu as in Trena- 
catus and CaXoiigfmi ; the meaning of ^ is not so easy to 
guess, but it may possibly be the Early Welsh equivalent 
of Xiatin IwpuA^ ' a wolf/ though the derived forms show 
not o but ov, ov, in Lovemiy Lovemad^ and the Breton 
louam 'a fox.' Accordingly Catlg would mean 'the 
wolf of battle : ' other names to be compared are Cynllo 
and TrUlo. Maglagni survives as Maelan in Gartkmaelan^ 
the name of a place in Merioneth. For some account 
of related forms see the remarks on the Llanfaglan stone, 
Carnarvonshire, and the Merthyr stone, Carmarthenshire ; 
see also pages 212, 290. 

31. Potenina MvlUer (Goodrich Court, near 

Ross, whither the stone was taken from Tregaron). The 
rest of the inscription is gone, the above being on a frag- 
ment of the original stone. Above the first n there is a 
small hollow, which if not a mere fray in the stone may 
mean that one is to read nt^ and to regard the name 
intended as Potentina and not Potenina. The name Poten- 
iinns occurs in a Boman inscription at Caerleon, and Poten- 
tina is mentioned in Becker^s collection, Die romischen 
Inschriften und Steinsculpturen des Museums der Stadt 
Mainz (Mentz, 1875). See pages 209, 210. 
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BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 

32. Eugnia—0 [Ft]U Vendoni (Devynock). The first 
name has been read Pugniacio, but I read it RV6NiA.YTOy 
RVGNiAvio or RYONIAVO, making into V, in the last-men- 
tioned guess, what others have read as a sort of open C 
followed by /. The first part of the name is no doubt re- 
presented by the later Rutif Rhun, and Bttgniavio or Buff- 
niavo might be explained as belonging to that class of names 
which end in jaw or jo, such as Ceidjo, Peibjo, and also 
Teiloy which is the regular Southwalian continuator of the 
O. Welsh Tdjau, Teiljau, In the Liber Landavensis 
(pp. 31, 86, 96) it occurs also written Tdiau-us and 
Teliau-t, which come pretty near our Ruffniavo ; but as this 
is a genitive, the nominative must have been either Rvgn- 
' ju8 or RugnjaTis, and so in the case of Teilo probably, and 
all names of the kind. The two first letters of FUi were 
on a part of the stone which has been cut off, but I do not 
think that there is a letter wanting at the beginning of the 
first name, which, as it now stands, begins with a good R, 
and there is no excuse for reading it P, The name Vendoni 
occurs also on one of the Clydai stones, and seems to be 
continued in the Welsh feminine Gwenonwy, 

33 Filitis Victorini (Scethrog, near Brecon). 

The first name is hopelessly gone, owing to the stone having 
been used as a roller: I have guesseil it to be Nemni, 
whence Nemnivus. 

34. Dervad Filiua Justi Ic Jacit (on an old Boman 
road in the neighbourhood of Ystradfellte). If Dervad be 
a Latinised form for Dervacisy Dervacius, then the name 
may be analysed into an adjective formed by means of the 
aflix -oc, from derv-, now derw, * oak.* A Justus, traced by 
some to Wales, assisted St. Patrick in Ireland. 

35. Turpilli le Jacit Puveri Triluni Dunoeati, and in 
Ogam TurpU[li Tr{]Uuni (Glan Usk Park, 
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near Crickhowel). The Ogam notchefl for tHe first i are 
gone, and the first I in TrUluni is somewhat doubtful. 
Some think there are Ogams on the top of the stone after 
Trtlluni, but I can make nothing of them. On most of 
the peculiarities of this inscription see pages 21, 167, 175, 
176, 177, 178, 182, 210, 211, 220, 300. Trtluni no 
doubt stands for TrUluni^ the first element in it being the 
Welsh numeral for ' three,' which must have the I doubled 
after it, as Trtlluni would be the representative of an 
earlier Ti'is-luni, The name may, therefore, be explained 
as Tri/ormis by identifying lun with our modem word 
llurif 'shape, form ;' but this can hardly be said to be con- 
firmed by Lunar[c]hi on another stone. 

36. t Cunocenni FUiua Cunoceni Hie Jacit, and in 
Ogam Cunacennim Ilvrweto (Trallong, near Brecon). On 
this epitaph see pages 30, 162, 172, 173, 177, 178, 211, 
212, 296, 300, 301 ; and as to Ilvrweto, see pages 210, 
300. It may be added that the word is probably to be 
analysed into Il-wwetOj whereof U is identical with HI in 
lUttid, lUteyrn^ and, probably, with el in the 0. Welsh 
names Mjud, Elheam, and the like — IlUud also occurs as 
EUutm : in Irish it is always ilj which is an ^-stem, mean- 
ing ' much,' and of the same origin as Greek ^-oXu;, Ger. 
vieL The o of toweto would seem to be the ending of the 
genitive, for an earlier -o«, and the whole appears to be 
identical with Fetho, the genitive of the O. Ir. name Feth 
(Stokes's Goidelica* pp. 84, 85). Feth and unveto come 
perhaps from the same source as gwed in the Welsh verb 
dy-tced-ydy * to say, to speak : ' if so, Ilvnoeto might be 
explained as meaning ' much-speaking,' or possibly ' much- 
spoken-of : ' compare HoXufrirfig, HoXvfrifioiy and the like. 

37. Adiune (YstradgynlaiB). This is probably a frag- 
ment, but Adiune seems to be a nominative feminine : see 
page 217. 
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38. Sic JacU .... (Tstradgynlais). This is also a 
fragment, but it is distinct from the preceding one. 

39 «... curi In Hoe Tumulo \Jacii\ (Aber- 

car, on the way from Merthyr Tydfil to Brecon). There is 
no reason to think that this inscription is incomplete, but 
the stone has been built into the wall of an' outhouse at 
Abercar. 

40. Tir . . . Fil{]us Catiri. This belonged to the 
same neighbourhood but has been destroyed or lost ; the 
first name is said to have been read Tiherivs ; and Catiri, 
also given as' Catai, is otherwise unknown to me. 

GLAMOBOANSHIKB. 

41. Vendumagli Hie Jacit (Llanillteym, near Uandaff). 
This inscription is in early Kymric letters. Vendu in 
Vendumagli is identical with the first part of Vendoni, 
of Vendubari, of Vendesetli (otherwise VennisetU), and of 
Vinnemaglif which is, in fact, the same name as Vendumagli 
in spite of the difference of spelling. 

42. Tegemacus Filius Marti Hie Jacit (in a field near 
Capel Brithdir). The letters are very rudely cut, and the G 
marks the transition from G to 3, being of the same form 
almost as an inverted Z or an angulated Sy and identical 
with the g on the Inchaguile stone in the county of 
Galway : some of the other letters are Roman capitals, but 
the early Kymric character prevails on both stones. 
Tegemacus is now Teymogy Irish Tigheamacky Angli- 
cised Tiemey; Marti is probably the genitive of Martins, 
I have found no other trace of it in Welsh nomenclature. 

43. t Bodvoci Hie Jacit Filius Catatigimi Fronepvs 
Etemali Vedomavi (on a mountain near Margam). Some 
of these forms have been discussed pages 31, 92, 207, 212, 
213, 223, 224. 

The name Bodvoci is said to occur as Bodtiacus on a 
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stone dug up at Nismes in France (see the Arch, Camhren- 
918 for 1859, p. 289). In that case I should treat Bodvoei 
as a modification of Bodvoei^ and analyse it, like Dervaciy 
into Bodthdc- or Bodv-oc-, with bodv- of the same origin as 
in the Qaulish Bod/uo-gn<Uu9 and the \Cyxthuhodvae of a 
Gaulish inscription, in which Mr. Hennessy recognises the 
Badb-catha or war goddess of Irish mythology (see his in- 
teresting paper in the Rev, CelHque, i 32-55), which we 
meet with as a man's name, Boducat, in the Gawbro-Brit. 
SS.f pp. 105, 123 ; we trace bodv- also in the name which 
is variously written Elhodugo, Mbodg, and Elhodu in the 
Annates CamhricBy pp. 10, 11. 

44. Punpeitu Carantoritis, and in Ogam Pope 

(Cynffig, near Margam). The first name does not seem to 
appear elsewhere on Welsh ground, but Carantorius may 
possibly be identical with the Cerentir-i, Cerennhir^ Ceren- 
hir, Cherenhir of the Liber Landav,, pp. 175, 191, 202, 
203, 228, 230. As to other points connected with this 
inscription, see pages 21, 206, 207, 215, 301 of this 
volume. 

46. MacarUini FUi Beri[ci\ (The QnoU, near Neath, 
whither it was brought from the parish of Llangadog). 
There is some doubt as to the last letters of the father's 
name : both that and the son's are otherwise unknown to 
me. Maearitini stands probably for Maceratini^ and is a 
derivative from the name given as Macerati by Desjardins 
in his Notice sur les Monuments Bpigrap^iique de Bavai et 
du Musee de Bouai (Paris, 1873), p. 136. 

46. PavU . . . FUi Ma ... (a fragment at Merthyr 
Mawr, near Bridgend). These names may have been in 
full Patdini and Maqyeragi or the like. 

47. . . . tc, in Ogam on the Loughor altar : the rest 
is not to be made out with any certainty : see page 
302. 
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CABMABTHKKSHIRE. 

48. Hie Jadt Ukagnus Fius Senomagli (Llanfihangel 
ar Arth). The first name occurs also in Cornwall, and in 
an Irish inscription as Ulccagni : the nearest form which 
survives in Wales is perhaps Ylched in LUchylched^ in 
Anglesey, and -wlch in the name Ammwlch^ for Amb-ulc-, 
in Cefn Ammwlch, in Carnarvonshire, and possibly in 
Llanamwlchy near Brecon : see pages 205, 206. 

49. Qvenvendani Fill Barcuni (Parcau, near Whitland) : 
see pages 22, 23, 170, 254, 281. 

60. Curcagni Fill AndageUi (Gelli Djrwyll, near New- 
castle Emlyn). Curcagni survives in the form Circan in 
the Liber Landav., p. 153, and on Irish ground both Carcatty 
probably for Corcdn, and the shorter Core are to be met 
with as personal names : they may possibly, if standing 
for score, be of the same origin as scale, *' servus," in Teu- 
tonic names. AndageUi in its first element reminds one 
of the Gaulish forms Andecumhorius, Anderoudtis, Ande- 
camulum, kc. The other element gell- seems to meet us 
in Gellan (Idber Zandav., pp. 138, 146, 193, 195), and 
it may perhaps be of the same origin as the verb gallu, 
' to be able ; ' but nothing certain could be said of the 
composition of the word as long as no modem form of it 
is known."]^ 

51. Barrivendi Filius Vendvhari Hie Jadt, and in 
Ogam . . . Maqvi M . , , (Llandawke, near Laughame) : 
see pages 171, 212, 298. These names are in Irish 
Bairrfhinn and Finnhharr, of which the former is in 
Welsh Benjoyn, and the latter would be Gwynfar, but I 
am not aware that it occurs : the meaning of the former 
is ' white-topped or white-headed.' 

52. Mavoh .... FUi Lunar\c\hi Cocci (lianboidy). 
The first name is incomplete, owing to the end of the 
stone having been broken off, and it is possible that 
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Lunarchi had no c. As to the former, it may have been in 
full Mavo-heniy for an earlier Mavo-seni dating before Welsh 
8 began to be changed into h: see pages 223, 224, 278. 

53. . . . turn . . . This is all that is legible of another 
inscription at Llanboidy : the stone now stands erect in the 
churchyard, but it must have long lain in a very different 
position, as it is worn smooth, the foregoing being the only 
legible portion of an epitaph which probably contained the 
formula Hie In Twmvlo Jacit. 

54. t Bktdi Fili Bodibeve, and in Ogam Atom Boddib 
.... and Beufw . . . (stone found at Llanwinio, taken 
to Middleton Hall, near Llanarthney) : see pages 217, 218, 
299. The reading of Bladi is doubtful, but if it should turn 
out to be Bladi, this would probably be found to be of the 
same origin as blatid in Anblavd in the Cambro-Brit. SS., 
p. 158. In Davies' dictionary blaiodd is quoted as mean- 
ing " agilis, celer, gnavus, expeditus, impiger, properus," 
and the compounds aerflawddy cadjiawddy cynflawddy gor- 
flawddy trablawdd are mentioned. Bladi cannot, I think, 
be identified with blaidd ' a wolf.' 

55. Caturugi Fili Lovemad (Merthyr, near Carmar- 
then). The i of Caturugi is horizontally placed, and 
rather faint, but I think it is there. The name analyses 
itself into caiu-y identical with the cato- of Catotigemi, 
Mod. Webh cad * battle, war,' Irish ccUh, the other ele- 
ment, rug4y is not easy to identify, but it may be pre- 
sumed to be the same which we find in a longer form in 
RugniavOy and if it be of the same origin as our modern 
rhu-o 'to roar,' Latin rugirey Caturugi would mean he 
who roars in battle ; but the older meaning of the root rug 
seems to be ta breaky in that case the name would mean he 
who breaks the battle, Lovemad is of course of the same 
origin as Lovemiiy and both come from a shorter lovem-y 
which, though lost in Mod. Welsh, occurs in Cornish as 
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lowem ' a fox,' Breton louam^ the same, Irish Loam^ Angli- 
cised in Scotland into Lome, Traces of it occur in the 
Liher Landav,, pp. 135, 166, 251, in Cmc Leuym, Louenty 
and Crucou Letiirfiy and several localities in Wales are still 
known by the name of JAyvjemog^ which would be formally 
identical with Lovemac-i, but meaning probably * abound- 
ing in foxes/ whereas as a man's name it is more likely to 
have meant * foxy, or like a fox.' 

Lovem- possibly stands for lulpyam-y from the same 
origin as Latin luptts *■ a wolf ; ' the simple form perhaps 
occurs as h in Catlo and Cynllo, which last can be matched 
by a Conlouem from the Liber Landav,, p. 146 : see also 
the remarks on Lovemii in No. 12. Others connect lovemr 
with Laveima. 

56. Corhagni FUius Al . . . (Pantdeuddwr, near Aber- 
gwili). The second name begins with A^ followed, I think, 
by an L, which suggested to me the name Alkorti. Cor- 
hagni is a name which also occurs in an Irish inscription, 
and I would identify it with Car/an in Llancarfan and 
Nantcarfan, in the Liher Landaverms NarU Carban and 
Vallis Carbani, As to the change of vowel, compare corfan, 
*a metrical foot,' with car/an as in carfan gwehydd, 'a 
weaver's beam,* carfan gwely, ' a bedstead,' carfan o wair, 
" hay laid in rows," which I copy from Pughe's dictionary, 
where one meets with the foUowingquotation fromSalesbury: 
^^Eisteynt yn garfanau ofesur carUoedd, a deg adeugeiniau;* 
'^ they sat down in rows of the number of hundreds and of 
fifties." Hence it would seem that corf an and carfan are 
desynonymised forms of the same word. See also the 
remarks on Corbalengi in No. 28. 

57. + Cunegni (Traws Mawr, near Carmarthen). This 
name is singular in its being Cunegni and not Cunagni, 
which is the form analogy suggests; but it should perhaps 
be regarded as offering us an early instance of a modulated 
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into € \>j the influence of i in the following syllable, a 
change well-known later in Welsh. In that case Gunegni 
would be a variant of Cunagni, which is to be regarded 
as the early form of the name which appears subsequently 
as Conan, Ginan and Cynan. 

58. Severini FUi Severi (Traws Mawr). Severi occurs 
in Cornwall also. 

59. Begin . . . Filius I^u[v\inti (Cynwyl Caio). The 
first name is no\i^ incomplete, but so much of it as can be 
read corresponds to the later name Begin, Rein ; the v in 
Nuvinti is also a matter of guessing, as it has disappeared 
from the stone, and the name is otherwise unknown to 
me, unless we have it in Ednywain, 

€0. Talo\r%\ Adven\ti\ Majqy\erag%\ Filiu\i\ (Dolau 
Cothy). The parentheses enclose letters which are no 
longer on the stone, but were formerly jead on it. Whether 
Adventi should not have been read Adventici = Adventicis 
= Adventicitis, which in late Latin meant advena, it is 
now impossible to tell, nor can one say that Adventi = 
Adventis = Adventitt* is out of the question : further, it is 
difficult to decide whether it is nominative or genitive, and, 
consequently, whether it or Maqyercbgi is to be regarded 
as the epithet or surname. So, though I should treat 
Talori as a nominative standing for an earlier Talo-rix, I 
have to leave it an open question whether the epitaph 
means Talorix Filius Adventi Maqyeragi or Talorix 
Adventis Filius Maqyercuji, As to Maqveragi, Dr. Haigh 
thinks that he has found it also in Ogam on a stone at St. 
Florence in Pembrokeshire. 

61. Servatur Fidoei PcLtrieque Semper Amator Hie 
Patdinus Jadt Cu[lt]or Fie[nti]8im[us ^qui\ (Dolau 
Cothy). This Paulinus is supposed to have attended the 
synod of Llanddewi Brefi some time before the year 569 : 
see Haddtm and Stubbs' Councils and Ecdegiasiical 

2 
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Document8i L p. 164. As to the pecnliarities of the spell- 
ing, see pages 215, 216. This epitaph fonns a kind of a 
distich : — 

Servaiur Fidasi Patrieque Semper Amatory 
Hie Faulinus Jacit Ctdtor Fientisimus ^qui. 

62. Vennisetli Fill Ercagni (Llansaint, near Elidwelly). 
Ab to Vennisetli, which is the same name as Vendesetli, see 
No. 10. Frcagnri occurs as Erchan in the Liber Landav., 
pp. 146, 191, and a farm in the neighbourhood of Aberys- 
twyth is still called Rhoserchan ; we have also early forms 
nearly related to Ercagni in ErcUivi and ErcUind on the 
Tregoney stone in ComwalL Irish has the still simpler 
form Ere, and in Welsh erchy erchyll, means * terrible, 
formidable, dismal.' 

63 Jacet Curcagnus urivi Filitts. 

This is an inscription which Edward Llwyd, in a letter 
published in the Ar, Cam., for 1858, p. 345, gives as being 
at Llandilo, but nothing is known of it now — hiB Jacet is 
not likely to have been so written on the stone. 

64. Decaharhalom Filius Erocagni, and in Ogam 
Deccaibanwalbdis : the stone is said to have been at 
Capel Mair, near Llandyssul, but it appears to be de- 
stroyed, and the foregoing cannot be an accurate copy of it 
Brocagni, more correctly written, would have been 
Broceagni : it is the early form of the well-known name 
Bryckan, and is in Irish Broccdn. See pages 181, 291. 

PEMBSOKESHIBE. 

65. Solini Filiiis Vendoni (Clydai). The first name is 
to be detected possibly in the Liber Landav, pp. 190, 
193, in the form Hilin, which would in that case be Hylin 
or Hylyn if it occurred : this would exclude the possibility 
of the name being the Roman S^tnus, It would be 
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interesting as giving us the early form sd- of our prefix 
hy-. See also page 171 and No. 32 in this list. 

66. Ettemi Fill Victor, and in Ogam Ett€m\{\ .... 
F[w]<or (Clydai). See pages 182, 293. 

67. t Dob . . . . t \F]iliiis Evdengij and in Ogam 
DM ...t,.€..8.. (Dugoed, near Clydai). The final 
i of Evolengi is horizontally placed in the bosom of the 
Gf and is so faint that some maintain that there is no 
such a letter on the stone. If leng- means, as has already 
been suggested, ' long/ then Evo-leng-i may mean ' long- 
liyed or he of the long life,' as there is no obstacle to 
our supposing evo- to stand for evo' and to be the Early 
Welsh equivalent for Latin asvum and its congeners : the 
Irish form is eva in Evacatios, and from the Continent 
we have Evotalis given by Frohner, p. 42, as found 
at Keinzabem. See also pages 206, 212, 244, 293, 
294. 

68. t TreneguBsi FUi Macutreni Hie Jacit, and in 
Ogam Trenagusu Maqvi Maqyitreni (Cilgerran). As to 
Trenagusu or Tt'enegvsn, the syllable tren- is represented 
in later Welsh by tren 'impetuous, strenuous, furious,' 
and the other element appears in O. Welsh as gust in 
Cingustf Irish CanguSf Gurgust, It, Fergus, Ungust, Ir. 
OinguSf Anglicised Angus: in Irish there are a good 
many more of these compounds, and they all make their 
genitives in o(«), as in Fergus, gen. Fergusso or Fergosso^ 
and an inscription offers the genitive Cunagussos, whence 
it may be inferred with certainty that the Goidelo-Kymric 
form implied in these names .was gustus, genitive gustos, 
formally identical with the Latin gustus of the (T-declen- 
flion. But as the Welsh retains the st without reducing 
it to M or « it is likely that the nominative was shorn of 
its termination at an early date : thus while a nominative 
Trenagustus became Trenagust, the genitive Trenagustos 
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or Trenagu8two8 became by assimilation Trenagussos, 
TrenagttssOf TrenagvMU : the retention of the t was 
favoured also by the accent falling in Welsh on giut 
which we know must have been the case with Guor- 
gust, as it has passed through Gwrgwsty Gwrwst into 
Grwtt as in LlanrwH, The use of macu and magv-i as 
synonymous in this inscription is to be noticed. See 
pages 30, 180, 211, 212, 293, and Appendix B. 

69. t NeUasagru Maqyi Mticoibreci (Bridell). This 
is in Ogam only, and in MucoHbred, which may be treated 
as MucoP-Breci or Mucoi Brect, Bred is very uncertain : 
see page 292. Mticoi is the genitive of the word. which in 
the Cilgerran inscription appears as macu and elsewhere 
as m(uco: as to the variation of the stem vowel see 
Appendix B. 

Nettaiagru is to be analysed into NettOr^agi'Uy of which 
netta occurs several times in Irish Ogam and is rendered 
" propugnator *' by Mr. Stokes. It probably stands for 
nenta of the same origin as the O. H. Ger. ginindan ' to 
take courage,' Gothic anor^ianthjan ' to take courage, to 
venture,' O. Eng. ni^an, ' to go on boldly, to venture, to 
dare.' The other element sagr- comes down into later 
Welsh in the verb haer-u ' to affirm,' and Ilaer, a woman's 
name, in the lolo MSS., p. 21, and Lewis Morris's CelUc 
Bemainsy p. 237. The Irish form is idr *very* {sdr 
mhaith ' exceeding good '), saraghadh ' conquest, victoiy ' 
{ag saraghadk * exceeding ') — ^I quote from Edward Llwyd : 
to these may be added Sdraidy the name of a lady who 
figures in Irish legend — ^the genitive of the corresponding 
masculine may be recognised in the Sagarettos of an 
Irish Ogmic inscription. Among related words in other 
languages m^ be instanced Sanskrit tah 'to hold, to 
restrain, to resist, to overpower,' Greek fi;^«, 'xyS^^^ 
ox^»6g, but the most interesting are the Teutonic forms, 
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among which may be mentioned Qothic sigiSf German 
sieff ' victory ' : our iogr- takes the form sigl- or sigil- in 
Teutonic names, so our Haer is matched by a fern. 
Sigila, and the Irish Sdraid letter for letter by the 
fem. SikUinda, Sigilind: see Forstemann's book, columns 
1087, 1095. As applied to men Mgr- and its equivalents 
probably meant powerful, firm, victorious, but as applied 
to women they, no doubt, meant firm, resisting, chaste, 
which affords us an interesting glimpse into early Celto- 
Teutonic morals. Both sig- and nandr enter extensively 
into the composition of Teutonic names, but the nearest 
instance to our Nett<uagru which Forstemann gives is 
Siginand, 

70. Sagrani Fili Cunotami, and in Ogam Sagramni 
Maqyi Cunatami (St. DogmaeFs, near Cardigan). As to 
Sagramni it is not easy to say how it should be analysed ; 
at first sight it seems to be a sort of middle participle from 
the early form of the verb haer-u, but analogy is in 
favour of the view that it is a compound; but of what 
elements t It may be Sag-ramn-i or Sagr-amnr4 : in the 
former case we should have sag- (whence the sagr-y Moger-, 
already discussed), and ramn which is not very easy to 
explain. In the other case we should have sagr- and 
amn-, which might possibly be a derivative from the root 
am 'to attack, assail, injure' (see Fick's dictionary,^ L 
p. 19) : the whole might then mean 'a powerful assailant.' 
Teutonic names show an element resembling the latter part 
of Sagramni in such names as Imino^ EminOf Em^ene^ 
Tmnus, Ymnedrudis, Imnegisil, Imna^^har, dhe. (Torste- 
mann, 777, 779). Cunatami or Cunotami is in Mod. 
Welsh Cyndaf, and is composed of cunr and tam- : the 
former of these is a common element in proper names, and 
occurs as cune in Cuneglaa-e and is explained by Oildas as 
meaning '* lanio." The other syllable tam- is not of such 
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^tensive use, bat it occurs besides in Eudaf^ Caiordafy 
Gwyndaf, Maeldaf, and more than one river in Wales is 
called Taf — whether it is to be referred to the root tarn 
or Btahh is not clear (Fick's dictionary, i. 593, 821). As 
to other points connected with this inscription, see pages 
29, 182, 183, 184, 212, 292. 

71. Vitaliani Umereto, and in Ogam Witaliani (Cwm 
Gloyn, near Nevern). See pages 167, 176, 179, 215, 
288, 294. 

72. t Tunccetace Uxsar Lcmri Hie Jacit (Trefarchog 
or St. Nicholas). The name is to be analysed into 
Tunccet-ac-e and would be now Tynghedatog or Tynghedog^ 
tunccet being now tynghed ' fate ' : thus it was probably 
the exact equivalent in meaning of the Latin name For- 
tunata. As to other points connected with this epitaph sea 
pages 206, 216, 217, 244. To the remark on the doubling 
of the a in JDaari, p. 216, add the following instances 
from the Continent, mentioned by Frbhner, p. zzvii : — 
Craaniani from Biegel, Maiaanus from Luxembourg, and 
JKicaamaariu from Paris ; also VaarOy from Bingen, cited 
by Becker,^ p. 78. And, lastly, with Tunccetace compare 
temppistaiaem for tempestatem, instanced by Frohner, p. 
zxix. 

73. UvcUi Fill Dencui Cuniovende Mater Fjus (Spittal, 
near Haverfordwest). If evo- in Fvolengi means a^um, 
then Fvali may possibly have had the meaning of EtemalU 
or Vitalis in other inscriptions. Dencui is obscure: it 
may be either a compound Den-cui or Denc-ui, or else a 
derivative, in which case we should probably compare 
Dinui and Sagranui: it is to be remarked that the reading 
of it is not certain. The vend- of Cunio-vende we have 
already met with, but cuni^ is obscure : it would seem to 
be derived from cun- as in CuncUami. 

74. Clotorigi Fili Paulini Marini LcUio (Llandysilio). 
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Owing to the face of the stone having begun to peel off, I 
am not certain whether the first name should be read 
CLOTOBiGi or GLUTOBioi. Later the name became Clotri 
and Clodri : the corresponding Teutonic forms in Forste- 
mann's list are Chloderidi, and Hlodericus. As to what 
follows Pauliniy it is hard to know what to make of it : 
various ways of explaining it occur to me, but none of 
them is satisfactory. On the whole I would suggest that 
UASiNiLATio should be divided into Mariniy an epithet to 
Fatdini, and Lotto, which would then have to mean ^ from 
Latium,' or ' from Litau, t.^., Armorica ' ; for Latium 
and 0. Welsh Litau, now Llydaw, used to be confounded 
— witness the Ovid gloss di Litau, ' to Llydaw,' intended 
to explain the Latin Laiio: the same thing happened 
also in the case of Letha, the 0. Irish equivalent of 
Llydaw, 

15, Euolenggi Fili Lttogeni Hie Jacit (Llandysilio). 
The letters are mixed Boman and Kymric, but there is no 
excuse for reading the first name Euoletiut: Evolengi 
has already been mentioned : see page 399. As to Litogeni, 
it is no doubt of the same origin as the Gaulish forms 
Litugena, Litugenius, and partly as Litumara = O. Welsh 
"litimaur frequens." See pages 183, 253. 

76. Camelarigi FUiFannud (Cheriton, near Pembroke). 
The second element of Camelorigi requires no further ex- 
planation, but the other is more obscure. The e may be 
the irrational vowel which is omitted in NeUaaagru as com- 
pared with the Irish Sagarettos : in that case the name 
might be written Cavnlorigi, which would conform better 
with the analogy of the other Early Welsh names. It is 
possibly of the same origin as the first part of the probably 
Qaulish name Camalodunum : the root is ham ' to vault, to 
bend, to envelop,' from which are derived xa/x/»o(, xa^ta^a, 
x6fia^o^, xdftMfog ; Lat, camurus, camera ; Qer., himmel, 
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* sky, heaven, canopy, roof of a carriage ; ' and the Teutonic 
names containing the same element are Himildrtid, HimiL- 
gtTy Himilrad, Berhthimil, while one might at first sight 
be tempted to equate HamcUri, the name of the King of 
France's steward mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle under 
the year 1123, but this is perhaps not to be thought of, as 
it is also written Amauri, and the h supposed to be inor- 
ganic : see Forstemann, 77, 687. As to the affix ve in 
Fannuci see page 282. The fann- we meet with in this 
name is probably of the same origin as the Qerman 
verb ' spariTien, to be stretched, to be in suspense,' £ng. 
span, 

77. t Maqveragi in Ogam (St. Florence) : see page 
296. 

78. t Magolite Bar . . . cene in Ogam (in the chapel 
on Caldy) : see page 297. 

DEVOKSHIBE. 

79. Dchunni Fakri Filli Enabarri^ and in Ogam .... 
naharr .... (Tavistock). I am not perfectly certain as to 
the second I in filli ; see page 303, and No. 88 in this list. 
The first name seems to be the same as that of the tribe 
whom Ptolemy Calls AojSotfvvoi in South Wales. Enabarri 
contains one element, harr-, which has already been noticed: 
the other ena seems to be the same as the efie of FneuiH of 
a much later inscription now in the chapel at Qoodrich Court. 
It stands probably for enna = an earlier enda, which in Irish 
occurs as a man's name, Fnna, Enda : in modem Welsh 
names it is of course reduced into en- as in En/ail, En- 
ddwyn and the like, with which may be compared in the 
Teutonic languages, Enda, Indgar, Indulf, or else Ando, 
Andegar, Andarich, and the like. 

80. Sahini FUi Maccodecheti (T&yr'i&tocky brought thither 
from Buckland Monachorum). Sabini, which would be the 
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genitive of Sahinw, a name well-known to epigraphists^ is 
perhaps to be read Sarini ; for owing to a hole cut in the 
stone it is now impossible to say which is right. The form 
JSahini would be identical with Hefin in the lolo MSS., 
p. 108. As to Maccodeeheti, see pages 163, 174-177, 180, 
181, 203, 274, 277, and Appendix B. 

81. (a) Fanoni Maqyirird: (6) Sagranui, and (c) in 
Ogam Swaqqvud Maqvi Qvici (British Museum, brought 
from Fardel, near Ivy bridge). Fanoni stands probably 
for Fannoni, of the same origin as Fannuci. The meaning 
of rxn in Maqm'ini is not evident, nor is one certain as to 
the formation of the name Sagranui: the n is written like 
an JET, but it is not probable that it is to be read so ; more- 
over, the H and the V are so placed as to suggest a con- 
joint character for MN or NN : they are not quite joined. 
Thus the possible readings tae Sagranui, Sagranni, Sagramni, 
Sagrahui. This inscription is not on the same face as 
that of Fanoni, nor in so early letters : see also pages 
282, 303. 

82. Valei Fili F . . ; . aius (Bowden, near Totness). 
I have not yet had time to visit the locality of this stone, 
and I take the above from Hiibner's book — I have failed to 
guess the reading of the rest, though the epitaph seems to 
be complete ; the fac-simile seems to come originally from 
Gk)ngh's Camden. The first name would seem to be 
identical with our gwalch in Gtmlchmai, 

CX)BNWAIiL. 

83. Zatini le Jacit Filius Ma : : arii^ and in Ogam, traces 
of an inscription ending in i (Worthyvale, near Camel- 
ford). The father's name is partly illegible, and the final 
i is horizontally placed and of an unusual length : see 
also page 209. As Zatini — there is no excuse for read- 
ing it Catini — is nominative it probably stands for 
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I^inis =^ ZdUiUus — see page 178 ; several instances of the 
simpler form LatinuB jire cited by Frohner, p. 50, and one 
of them seems to come from London. 

84. Ulcagni FUi Severi (Nanscow, near Wadebridge). 
These names we have already met with : one is Celtic and 
the other Latin. 

86. Vaitathi FUi VrocJia : : i (Wilton, near Cardynham). 
The reading of the one name is not very certain, and 
the origin of both is obscure j in any case the inscription 
must be a comparatively late one, as proved both by the 
spelling and the style of the letters. 

86. Annicuri (Lanivet, near Bodmin). I have 

not seen it, and I cannot explain the name, but the first 
part anni is probably to be regarded as identical with 
anda- in Andagelli: the rest coincides with the portion 
read of a name on the Abercar stone, Brecknockshire: 
see No. 39. 

87. t Drustagni Hie Jacit Cunamori Filius (The Long 
Stone, near Fowey). The first name has been read 
CirusitLs, but what has been taken to be CI is an in- 
verted 1) ; moreover, the ius of Cirusius does not account 
for all the traces of letters on that part of the stone, 
but my -agni is rather a guess than a reading. Drus- 
tagni would be the early form of our Drystan ; compare 
also the Fictish Drostan^ Drofteriy Drust, and other related 
forms. Cunomori is composed of eun-, already noticed, 
and mor- probably the prototype of our adjective matmr 
* great ' : the name is now Cynfor in Wales. 

88. Bonemimori Filli Trihuni (Eialton, near St. Columb 
Minor). .The name which here occurs as Bonemimori is to 
be met with in a variety of forms, I am told, on the 
Continent : fiUi stands no doubt iorfilji or Jiiyi, with which 
may be compared JiUia, JtUliacus, JuUiani mentioned by 
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Frohner, p. Z3uz; also Turpilli on the Glan Uak Park 
stone. FiUi seems tq be the spelling also on one of the 
Tavistock stones. The fiskther's name seems to be the Latin 
tribunus used as a proper name. 

89. Conetod Fili TegemomaLi (St. Cabert). The lettering 
though clear \a rude apd inclines to early Kymric, especially 
the G which has the form oi d, J being intermediate be- 
tween the Capel Brithdir specimen and the ordinary 
Kymric 3. Conetod stands possibly for an earlier Cuna- 
tdci or Cunotdciy but whether that would be a derivative 
with the suffix dc or oc, or a compound Cuno4ac4 is not 
evident In the former case Conetod would imply a noun 
conet, possibly of the same origin as connet in the Gaulish 
name Conconneto-dumnus, but more likely of the same as 
our con in gogonedd or gogoniant ' glory/ whence Conetod 
might mean ghrioms or the like. Compare Tunecet-do-t^ 
O. Welsh Margtt-jud^ and the Gaulish Orgeto-rix. As to 
Tegemomali, see pages 31, 213 : it means ' king-like or 
lord-like ' : the only other name of the same formation in 
Welsh which occurs to me is Jonafal (BnU y Tywys. p. 
28, Myvyr. Arch. p. 659, 692) : compare dxkafal ^ without 
a like, unrivalled,' and Breton JiiavcU, The author of a life 
of St. Samson, who is supposed to have written in the 
earlier part of the 7th century, addresses his preface '' ad 
Tigerinomalum Episcopum,'' where we have Tegernomalum 
spelled with an irrational t.* the epitaph in question is 
also in all probability to be ascribed to the 7th century. 

90. Nonnita Erdlivi Ricati Tris Fili Frdlifid (Tre- 
goney). Nonnita was a woman, though she and her two 
brothers are here termed '^ tris ( = ired) fili : " it^as the 
name of St. David's mother, and has come down in Eglwys 
Nunydj that is, in Welsh spelling Eglwys Nynyd^ the 
name of an extinct church near Margam : otherwise in 
Welsh tradition it usually takes the shorter form Non or 
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Norm, ErcUivi and ErcUind are of the same origin as 
Ercagni already noticed : on the Trallong stone we find 
Cunocenni FUius Cunoceni called in Ogam Cunacennivn, 
and the present instance is a fair parallel, Ercil{inci) FUius 
being made into ErcUivi, or, as it would be in Ogam, 
Erciliwi, On the termination inc, now ing, see the Arch, 
Cambrerms for 1872, page 302. Bieati probably means 
king of battle : compare the Teutonic RiKhad (Fdrstemann, 
1047) ; however it does not appear that the Welsh name 
is a compound, for were that the case we should expect to 
find it assuming the form of Rigocati or the like : so it 
remains that it should be treated as consisting of a nomi- 
native ri (for an earlier rix) and the genitive of the stem 
catu, which would have been in Early Welsh catu or cato^ 
making the whole word into Ricato or Ricatu, which, 
dealt with in the same way as Trenagutu, made into 
Trenegtusi in the Latin version, would yield RiccUi and 
retain at the same time quite as much of the appearance 
of a nominative as the ErcUivi immediately preceding itw 

91. t Vitali FUi Torrid (St. Clement's, near Truro). 
This inscription is preceded by a group of very much 
smaller letters which seem to make Imioc, which has 
never been explained. Vitcdi, for VitcUis, is a Latin 
name which occurs in inscriptions of the time of the 
Roman occupation : see also page 176. It is not impro- 
bable that Torrid, on the other hand, is Celtic ; as we 
have the name Twrrog which would have been in Early 
Welsh TurrdC' or Torrdc-. To this may be added from 
the Lichfield Gospel a compound name Turgint with gint 
as in Bledgint, now Bleddyn, which probably meant v>olf' 
chUd, as gint, seems to be our formal equivalent to Latin 
gens, gentis, Lithuanian gimtis, ^ race,' gentis, ' a relative,' 
Ger. kind, ' a child.' But I would not be certain that 
our torr in Torrid is the equivalent of the leading element 
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in the Teutonic names, Thurismund, Thurismody Thoris- 
muth, Tkui^nd- (ForstemBJon, 1200, 1201). 

92. Clotuali Morhatti (Phillack, near Hayle). Mor- 
hattiy the composition of which is not very transparent, is 
found in the Bodmin Manumissions in various forms, such 
as MorhathOy MorhaUho. The other name is easily ex- 
plained : it is made up of doty now clod ' praise, fame ' and 
ual, that is tocUy which stands for a prsB-Celtic valpa Eng- 
lish wolf: so that Clotual- is exactly matched in Forste- 
mann's list by Chlodrilf, Clodtdfy ffludolf. Mod H. Ger. 
Lvdolph : compare the case of Yelvor in No. 29. 

93. [ In Pa\ce Mul[ier] Requievit n . . . . 

Cunaide Hie [/n] Tum/ulo Jack VixitAnnoz Xxxiii (Hayle). 
The reading of this epitaph is, I fear, hopeless : as to 
Cunaide see pages 217, 222. 

94. Qvenataud Ic Dinui FUiua (Qulval, near Penzance). 
Qvenatauci stands probably for Qvennatatici : see pages 
211, 212, 224, 281. The name Dinui is obscure, and I 
cannot find a trace of it elsewhere. 

95. Bialobrani Cunovali Fili (Lanyon, pronounced Lan- 
niney near Penzance). Cunovali consists of elements which 
we have already noticed : it is in Mod. Welsh CynwcU, and 
in Irish Connelly see page 85. The exact Teutonic equi- 
valent occurs as Hunulf or ^unolf (Forstemann, 762) : 
similar instances are Catgual (Liber Landav. p. 132) = Ir. 
Cathaly Gurguol (p. 167), Budgual (p. 263), TiUgualy 
Tudwal = Jr. Tuathaly better known in its Anglo-Iiish dress 
as Toole ; these are duly represented in Forstemann's Hst 
by HathxmUfy Waraulfy Botolf^ and Theudulf respectively. 
The other name, Eialobraniy consists of brany ' a crow,' 
which occurs as a proper name among both the Welsh and 
the Irish : in BicUobrani it would seem to be qualified by 
an adjective rial-o-y which I should take to rm^on friendly 
Gt amiable from the root pri ' to love, to enjoy,' whence 
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the English word friend. On Breton ground, however, it 
occurs as an independent name in the form of Biol. 

96. XPI. Senilus Ic Jaeit (St. Just in Penwith). The 
inscriber left ont the letters ni from Senilus and in- 
serted them afterwards above the line. Whether the 
name is Celtic or Latin is not easy to decide; but 
the termination us would seem to imply that we have 
here to do with a form totally distinct from the Latin 
Senilis. 

SCOTLAND. 

97 Hie MenwT Jacet Prine .... 

Dumnoceni Hie Jacet In Tumulo Duo Fill . . Libe- 
rali . . . (near Yarrow Kirk, Selkirkshire). The letters ap- 
pear to be very far gone, and the reading of them, as here 
guessed from Hiibner's book, to be of very little value, but 
we seem to find in them one Celtic name and one or two 
Latin ones. Dumnoceni begins with the same element as 
Dumnorix or Dubrwrix^ and the Mod. Welsh Dyfnwal^ 
Irish Bomhnal, Anglo-Irish Donnell : the syllable cetiy if 
it is not to be read gen^ stands probably for eenn^ as in 
Cunocenni, 

98. In Oc Tumulo JacU Vetta F[ilia] Vieti (In Kirk- 
liston Parish, between 7 and 8 miles from Edinburgh). I 
have never seen the stone, and I am not convinced that 
the father's name is complete as it now stands. Scotch 
antiquaries usually treat Vetta as a man's name, and com- 
plete the word following into filius, but for no better 
reason, it would seem, than that they think they detect in 
Vetta the name of a warrior of the Hengist and Horsa 
family. But to me the inscription appears to differ in no 
particular from those of Wales and Cornwall ; but even if 
a Teutonic Vetta were meant, analogy would lead one to 
expect his name not to' appear exactly in that form in this 
inscription. However, the genitive masculine correspond- 
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ing to our VeUa is cited by Frohner as Vetti: in one 
instance it comes from Xanten, and in the other from 
Stettfeld. Supposing, however, that the doubling of the 
t in Vetta is inorganic, the name would naturally connect 
itself with the 0. Irish Feth and IJrWweto in No. 36. 



B.— JO(7(727, MUOOI, MAQVI, MACWY. 

Lest difficulties should seem to be intentionally slurred 
over, some remarks will here be made on the word Triaccu 
and others related to it. The inscriptions most nearly con- 
cerned are the following : — 

No. 1. Hie Jacit Maccu-Decceti (Anglesey), 
No. 80. Sabini Fili Macco-Decheti (Devonshire). 
' No. 68. (a) Trenegussi Fili Macu-Treni ^ (Pem- 

(6) Trenagusu Maqvi Maqvi-Treni V broke- 
No. 69. Nettasagru Maqvi Mucoi-Breci J shire). 

Irish inscriptions offer us not only mucoi, but also mticcoi 
and TnocOy and later Irish mocu and inaccu^ whence it ap- 
pears that we may regard mucoi, in No. 68, as the genitive 
of a form which the Kymry wrote indifferently macco, 
maccu, macUf or perhaps muccOf muccu, mucu. Moreover, 
Mucoi-bred does not seem to be a compound, and the same 
may be said of Maccii-Decceti in No. 1 ; but Macco-JDecheti 
and Maai-Treni have been treated as though they were 
compounds, and their first element left without being 
changed into the genitive, as it strictly should have been. 
Irish enables us to analyse these forms into their con- 
stituent parts : these are mac- or macc-y which we have in 
Welsh in mag-u^ formerly maou 'to nurse, to rear, to 
bring up,' as in the proverb * Cos gwr ni charor wlad aH 
maco ' *' hateful is he who loves not the land that rears 
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him," and a word which in Irish appears as o 'a grand- 
son, or descendant,' genitive ui — everybody is familiar 
with it as the prefixed with a misleading apostrophe to 
Irish names, as in (yConnellf O^Donovan, (yMooTuy^ and 
the like. The nearest related Welsh word still in use is 
vhyr * a grandson,' but both have lost an initial p, and are 
of a common origin with the Latin jmer * a boy.' Mr. 
Stokes, in the first volume of Kuhn's BeUrcegty takes 
the meaning of maceu or mocu to be grandson or descend- 
ant : he mentions the following instances, p. 3i5 : — '' De 
periculo Sancti Colmani Episcopi Mocusailni " (Adamnan^s 
Life of St Columbay p. 29) ; ^' Silnanum filium Nemani- 
don Mocusogin " (i6., p. 108); '' Sancti Columbani Epi- 
scopi mocu Loigse animam" (t&., p. 210), but there lay, 
he says, six generations between this Columbanus and 
Loigis ; " De Erco fare Mocudruidi " (i6., p. 77) — 
we meet elsewhere with Maccudruad ; " Brendenus 
Mocualti " (t6., 220) ; " Quies Gormaic abbatis cluana 
Macconois" {Annals of Ulster, a.d., 751) — the abbey is 
still called Clonmaemnse ; '^Dubthach Macculugir" (Tirech. 
13), which he finds transformed in the Liber Hymnarum 
into ^"Dubtach mc. huilugair," t.e., "D. filius nepotis 
Lugari" — the same would seem to have been the fate 
of maccu generally in later Irish. In his GotdelicOf Mr. 
Stokes mentions two other instances, namely, Muirchd 
MaccumacJUhenif p. 84 ; also, p. 62, a Macculasrius in a 
Latin hymn for Lasridn, whence, he suggests, that maccu 
may be equivalent to the diminutival ending -dn. Since 
the printing of the books alluded to, Mr. Stokes has com- 
municated to me some further notes on maccu. Among 
other things, he finds that in Irish it had the force of 
*' gens, genus,** as, for instance, in the words " ad insolas 
maccu-chor " {Book of Armagh, 9. a. 2) ; moreover, that 
maccu or mocu had this nieaning is proved, he thinks, by 
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its interchange "with eorca and daly as in Mocu-Dcdon = 
Corca-Dallan {Adamnan's Life of St Columba, p. 220, in 
Mocu-runtir = Dal-Ruinnjtir {ib,, p. 47), in Mocu-Sailni = 
Dal-Sailne (i6., p. 29), in Mo&Urtliemne = Corcu-^emne 
{Booh of Armagh^ 13. b. 2), and Corcurteimne (i6., 14. a. 1), 
and in the fact that the phrase " de genere Runtir " appears 
as a translation of Mocu-Buntir, Such instances as Col- 
mani eptscopi Mocusailni, and Columhani episcopi mocu 
Loigse, he regards as references to the Irish tribal bishops, 
\«rhich should be rendered C. eptscopi gentis Sailni, and (7. 
episcopi gentis Loigse. 

Judging from our inscriptions, we have no reason to 
think that the Eymry used maccu in a collective sense, 
and the meaning \vhich seems to be suggested by the 
origin of the word and its uses is 'reared offspring,' or, 
perhaps, more strictly, 'offspring in the course of being 
reared,' that is in the singular, let us say, a child, a boy, 
or a young man who has not done growing, and tdtimately 
a young man without any further restriction of meaning. 
This is confirmed by the fact that the same person seems 
to be called Macu-Treni and Maqyi-Treni in No. 68 — in 
any case, the distinction between maccu and maqy-i cannot 
have been so considerable that they could not, under cer- 
tain circumstances, both be applied to the same person. 
But we have other means of fixing the meaning of maccu ; 
for the genitive mucoi, in its form of maccoi, has come 
down bodily into Mod. Welsh as Tnacwy^ the significa- 
tion of which will be evident from the following ex- 
amples : — " Myned a wnaeth i'r maes a dau faccwy gydag 
ef," * he went to the field accompanied by two young men,* 
quoted in Dr. Davies' dictionary from Eistoria Owein ab 
Ui'ien ; in the next quotation from Cynddelw in the 
Myvyrian Archaiohgy (Gee's edition), p. 183a, the word is 
applied to Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego — 

2d 
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" Kan diffyrth Trindaut tri maccuy o dan 
Tri meib glan glein ovuy." 
A third instance, interesting also as being in the dual 
number, may be added from the Mabinogion iii 265 — 
"deu vackwy wineuon ieueinc yn gware gwydbwyll," 
'two auburn-haired young men playing at chess.' The 
word was eventually degraded to mean an attendant or a 
groom : compare the Greek vaidtov yielding us the French 
and English page, 

Betuming to the phonology of the words in question, 
we may notice that the oi of Early Welsh could but yield 
toy or oe in Mod. Welsh ; and as to the retention of the 
case vowel compare such instances as olew ' oil,' and pydew 
* a pit,' from oleum and puteiis. This was secured by the 
accent being on the ultima, which is proved to have been 
its former position by the fact that the word is now macwy 
and not raagwy. Then as to the interchange, of a, o, and 
u^ in the first part of these words, one is driven to compare 
them with the Welsh ac or ag^ formerly also oc 'and, 
with,' agoty q/fagos 'near, neighbouring,' Irish agus *and,* 
O. Ir, 0CU9, occusy and cormcus 'near.' It is tolerably 
certain that these words come from the same origin as 
Greek &yxl\), &yx^ 'near, nigh, close by,' Lat. angtislus, 
Ger. eng ' narrow,' all from a lengthened form of the root 
aghy namely angh. Thus it appears that in our Celtic 
forms the mute preceded by the nasal underwent provec- 
tion into c or cc — other instances of the same kind have 
been briefly mentioned by me in the Bemie Celtiqtte, ii. 
190-192, — and the nasal imparted to the vowel its obscure 
timbre : perhaps one should rather say that the vowel was 
nasalised, and came to be rendered by a, o, or u, while 
both Irish and Welsh ultimately restored it to a clear cl 

By a parity of reasoning the first part of our maecu 
should be referred to a root mangk, but is there sucb a 
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root ? There is ; but Fick gives it only as a lengthened 
form of maghy whence he derives, among others, the fol- 
lowing words : Sansk. maharvt * great/ Greek (inx^^ * * 
means, expedient, remedy,' Lith. magbju * I help,' O. Bulg. 
moga^ < I can, am able,' Qothic magauy Eng. may. The 
meaning which he ascribes to it oscillates between the 
ideas of growing and causing to grow, of being able and 
making able. It is to the same origin that one has to 
refer our wtop, mah 'sou,' Early Welsh maqv-i, the 
nominative corresponding to which must once have been 
magmas. For Irish inscriptions show not only the 
common forms, maqv-i^ but also maqqy-i and moqihi^ 
where the hesitation as to the vowel points to the same 
cause as in maccu and mttcou Thus maqvcay genitive 
vtaqo-i, analyses itself into Tnaq-va-s^ that is Tnae-vorS or 
mac-was : compare ehol ' a colt,' formerly epawl, a deriva- 
tive from ep-^ the Welsh representative of O. Irish ec/* 
*a horse,* and Lat. eqwis, O. Lat. equos, for ec-vo-s^ as 
may be seen from the corresponding Sanskrit, which is 
aq-va-s: the Greeks had both Wieoi and Ixxoi, On the use 
of the affix va in the Aryan languages see Schleicher's 
Compendium^ § 218 : in Welsh, excepting where the v pre- 
ceded by c, as in these two instances, has yielded qy^ p, by 
it is now represented by tff as in erw ' an acre ' (compare 
Lat. arvum)y malw-od ^ snails,' carta ' a stag : ' compare 
Lat. eervu9. 

Besides the foregoing forms which are to be referred to 
the longer root mangh, we have also one from the shorter 
magh, namely, meu in meudwy ^ a hermit,' for meu-dwyw 
= " servus i)«," in Irish cele-di or Culdee. Meu- stands 
for mxig-: see page 13. The Cornish was maw ' a boy, a 
lad, a servant,' Breton maxm-ez 'a woman,' Ir. mugh 'a 
servant,' O. Ir. mug^ genitive moga^ Gothic magu9 ' a boy, 
child, manservant,' Mod. H. Ger. magdy Eng. maid. 
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a— SOME WELSH NAMES OF METALS AND 
AETICLES MADE OF METAL. 

The words I here propose briefly to discuss are the 
following : — alcani * tin,' arja^ ' silver, money,' aur * gold/ 
hath * a stamp, coin, money,' efydd ' copper,' ellyn * a razor,' 
grut- in the proper name GrutTieu, haiarn ' iron,' together 
with ei- in £imettaeo, mwriy mumai ' ore,' pltom * lead,' pres 
'brass, coppers, pence,' ystaen Hin.' It is evident at a 
glance that these are not all of native origin, some being 
the result of borrowing from Latin, and some from 
English. 

i. 1. The first to strike one as borrowed from Latin is 
plrvniy ^ lead,' hom. plumbum : there are in N. Cardiganshire 
lead mines which are popularly supposed to have been 
worked by the Romans. The Irish appear to have 
retained a native term of the same origin as English lead 
or lode, in the Irish gloss luatdhe '^ plumbum." See 
Stokes' Irish Glosses, p. 83. 

2. In the next place there can be no doubt that our aur 
' gold ' is the Welsh form of aurum. For were aur simply 
cognate with aurum, which, in all probability stands for 
ausum, it should be now not aur, but some such a form as 
au or u, 

3. As to artan, that is, arjan * silver, money,' formerly 
arjant, Breton arc^hant or arc*hand, Cornish archans, O. 
Irish argat, later airged, the case is not so easy to decide : 
I am inclined to think all these forms to have been 
borrowed from Latin. 

4. It is much the same with ystaen^ a dissyllable 
accented on the a / as now used, it is neither more nor 
less both in form and meaning than the English word 
stain, but Dr. Davies in his dictionary gives tiannum as 
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ita only Latin equivalent, while he explains ystaenio as 
''maculare, maculis conspergere." The Breton is sUariy 
Cornish stean^ and Mr. Stokes gives the Mod. Irish as 
sdan^ while Edward Llwyd writes stdn. None of these is 
such as to convince one that it is not to be traced to the 
Latin stannum, or what is supposed to be the older form 
of the word, namely stagnum. 

5. To these may be added our hatk or math commonly 
used in the sense of ' a kind, species, the like of ' ; 
formerly it meant also ' money, coin, treasure,' as in the 
lolo M8S, p. 194, and this is the meaning which prevails 
in the longer forms, haiku 'to coin or stamp money,' 
haihodyn 'a medal,' and bathol 'coined or stamped.' 
These words come, no doubt, from the same source as the 
French baUre ' to beat,' as in batire monnaie ' to coin money.' 
The French verb is traced by Diez {Etym, Warterhuch der 
romanischen Sprachen ; Bonn, 1869) through an inter- 
mediate batere to tbe classical batuere, 'to strike, beat, 
hit,' at the same time that he quotes instances of the 
former with tty of which one at least dates from the 6th 
century : Ducange gives battarCy battere^ and battire^ 
together with baptidere and baptirey as in baptire monetam 
= nummoB cudere ; but it would be useless to question or 
define the connection between these forms and baJtuere 
without examining the texts in which they are said to 
occur ; but it may here be pointed out that the Welsh 
words are best accounted for by boUarty the participle of 
which, battdtuSy is implied in our batkod-yn ' a medal.' 
The old meaning of bath or mathy namely that of a stamp 
or mark made by beating, is betrayed by the preposition 
still sometimes used after it, as in math ar ifdyn ' a kind 
or stamp of man,' literally ' a stamp on man.' But as the 
connotation of the word has been forgotten, it is becoming 
the fashion to write math o ddyn, which tallies exactly 
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with the English ' a kind or stamp of man.' Bath and 
math are further interesting as being in a state of incipient 
desynonymisation : thus one may say rnath o anifail * a 
kind of animal/ but not bcUh o anifaily and anifail o^i 
hath hi would be ' an animal like her,' while anifail o*i 
matlh hi would mean, if it occurred, 'an animal of her 
species or genus,' with a more explicit reference to classi- 
fication. Math in virtue probably of its meaning ' coin, 
money, treasure,' has treated Welsh mythology to several 
proper names — compare the Greek wXoSro; ' wealth, riches,' 
and Pluto or FluttLSj the name of the god who guarded 
the treasures of the earth. Thus we have a McUh ah 
MatluyMJby with his headquarters near the lake of 
Geirionydd, in Carnarvonshire, in a wild district by no 
means ill chosen for a Cambrian Pluto : unfortunately, 
but, perhaps, accidentally, the Mahinogion make no allusion 
to the guardianship of the treasures of the subterranean 
world as one of the duties incumbent on the weird king of 
Caerdathl. But it is remarkable that one of the leading 
personages in the Welsh myth which comes nearest to the 
well-known story of the rape of Proserpine bears the name 
of Matholwchj and in some other respects recalls the 
classic Pluto, while one or two of the incidents mentioned 
in the tale fall into striking agreement with a part of the 
account of Gudrun : see Cox's Tales of Teutonic Lands 
(London, 1872), pp. 190-201, and the story of Branwen 
Verch Llyr in Lady Charlotte Guest's Mabinogiojiy iii. pp. 
81-140. 

iL 1. To return to the question of our names for tin, it 
is to be noticed that the word now in common use 
among the Welsh is none other than the English one. 
In the Bible, however, and other books it is called 
alcam, to which Pughe tried to give the more easily 
explained form of alcan. But there is no disguising the 
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fact that it must be the outcome of a comparatively recent 
borrowing from English : witness the use made of the 
word alchymy by Milton in the lines — 

" Toward the four winds four speedy cherubim 
Put to their mouths the sounding alchymy, 
By herald's Toice explained ; the hollow abyss 
Heard far and wide, and all the host of hell 
With deafening shout returned them loud acclaim." 

2. To the foregoing may be added the word mvmat, 
which Dr. Davies explains as monetae numnvus : the word 
undoubtedly comes from the English money in its older 
form of moneU^ which is the Latin montta introduced 
tlirough the medium of French : however the Welsh 
word no longer means monty but ore or mttal^ and so did 
the shortened form mvm even in Davies' time as the only 
meaning he gives it is qttodvis metallum fossUe^ which it 
still retains. It is also frequently pronounced and written 
mwyn : at any rate there is no satisfactory evidence that 
this is an instance of confounding two different words. 

3. Lastly must be mentioned pres, ^ brass, pence/ which * 
seems to be a loan-word of older standing in the language, 
as it comes from the O. English hrcBS^ bres, now brass ; 
the change of the initial consonant occurs in other words 
borrowed from English, not to mention Fluellen's jo/ooc^ and 
prains, which are probably too late to help us here. 

iiL 1 . — Passing on to the remaining words, which are of 
Welsh origin, one may begin with efydd * copper,' O. 
Welsh ernid, ** ss," in the Capella glosses. The Irish 
equivalent umae with u for an earlier a, as in ubhaly ' an 
apple,' Welsh a/cUy is, as Mr. Stokes kindly informs me, 
either a masculine or a neuter of the Ja" declension. 
Consequently it is probable that the d of emid had the 
sound of the dd of our modern efydd and represented an 
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an earlier semi-vowel j : for other instances see the Rev, 
Cdtique, ii 115-118. The base would then have been 
emija or rather amija, the a being modulated later into e 
through the influence of the i following in the next 
syllable. Further we have found m standing for an 
earlier 5, and, supposing this to be an instance in point, 
amija may be restored to the form abija. We have also 
analogy for thinking ahij'a to represent an earlier abiffa^ 
and supposing the 6 here, as frequently, to stand for an 
Aryan gv^ we substitute for abisja an earlier form agvisfa .- 
assuming this last to be also a word inherited by the 
Teutons, one gets almost exactly the Gothic aqvizi^ 
genitive aqvizjos, English axe. I said almost exactly, for 
aqvizi is feminine, while efydd is masculine, but the 0. 
Welsh plural emedou *' aera " in the Ovid glosses would 
seem to come from a singular emed^ which could hardly 
faQ to be feminine like the Qothic equivalent. This 
equation can scarcely be of more interest to the glottologist 
than the student of early civilisation and culture. 

2. The word dlyn^ * a razor,' and its congeners somewhat 
reverse the relative positions which have just been assigned 
Celts and Teutons. JEUyn is proved to stand for eltinn or 
rather altinn by the Breton a^<n, earlier auitntiy Irish 
altauy all from a simple alt, which occurs in Breton as aot, 
aod, alt *^ rivage de la mer, plage, bord de I'eau," Cornish 
als " littus," where we should say glan y mxtr ' seashore,' 
or min y mor ' the edge of the sea.' In Welsh the same 
word is allt, also galU, which is sometimes given as mean- 
ing a cliff, but it does not so much mean that or the edge 
of a hill, — for it need not have an edge, brow, or cliff, — as 
the whole ascent of any rising ground, which may, there- 
fore, be compared to the side of a blade, such, for example, 
as that of a razor, regarded as forming an inclined plane ; 
and this may have been originally the idea conveyed by 
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tlie Irish aity which Mr. Stokes translates * a cliff or height.' 
From aU were formed a masculine cdtinii whence Welsh 
dlyn, O. Cornish elinn [read ellinn] "novacula," and a 
feminine altenn whence the Breton aut€nn, atien ^ a razor.' 
As to o^ itself, it probably stands for a base dlda or, let 
us say, aid- : for other instances of the provection of 
sonants into surds see the Rev, Celtiqtie, iL 332-335. 
Now we seem to detect cUd-^ but with r instead of Z, in the 
Greek word &§iii " the point of anything, as for instance 
of an arrow," in the O. Norse ertja '^ to goad, to spur on," 
and in the Mod. H. German erz ' ore, brass : ' see Pick's 
dictionary,* i. 498. 

3. It has already been pointed out that our aur is a bor- 
rowed word, but the name OrudneUy whi<;h occurs in an 
inscription of the 0. Welsh period as Grutney with its final 
u cut off by the marginal ornamentation on the stone, 
seems to put us on the track of a native word for the pre- 
cious metal. The Greek word is xiua6g, which Curtius, 
in his Outlines of Greek JStymology, No. 202, regards as 
derived from a base ghartjay while gold and its Teutonic 
congeners, together with the 0. Bulg. zlato ^ gold,' imply a 
simpler base, gharta. Now the corresponding process to 
that whereby gharta yielded X£^<fog, and gluirta the Eng- 
lish gold and 0. Bulg. zlato would result in giving gJiarta 
or ghartja the form gruty griid, in Welsh ; so that we are 
at liberty to equate Grutneu, Grudneu with the Greek 
name X^utfoio)}, in all respects excepting that of gender : 
even this reserve is not to be made in the case of Grudyen 
(McMnogion iii. 98), for Grvt^euy and the Greek X^vcoyivfii. 
Besides these we have Grudlwt/n (Mob. iL 211) ; and in 
the Myvyrian Archaiology Grudneu (p. 389) is also called 
Grudnew (p. 404), Gruduei Cp. 397;, Grudner (p. 412), of 
which the two last may be real names distinct from Grud- 
neuy and not merely mistaken readings of it. Before leav- 
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ing these forms it is right to mention that the steps from 
gharta or ghartja to g)'ud would be gluirt-^ gort^, grot-, 
grut, grud. The same is the history, for instance, of the 
Med. Welsh drut * a hero,' now c^rw^^j'^lural drudjon, as 
in the name of the Denbighshire village of Cerrig y Drud- 
ion, i.e.f the stones of the heroes, which it is the habit 
of the people who are draid-mad to writeCerrig y Druidion, 
Now drut, drud comes from dharta, whence also the San- 
skrit dhrta, formed from the verb dhar ' to hold, to bear, 
to support, to make firm, &c.' It would perhaps be more 
in keeping with Celtic analogy to set out from ghdrdta or 
glidrdtja and dkdrdta : compare Welsh Haw, Ir. Idmk, &om 
pldma for an earlier pdldma, Greek ^aXdfJLt}, * the palm of 
the hand, the hand,' O. Eng. fdm, folme, the same. 

4. Before attempting the history of the word hatam, 
' iron,' it will be necessary to analyse the epithet EUnetidco 
on the Llanaelhaiarn stone, which I propose to divide into 
Ei-metiac-o, whereof the o is the ending of the Latin 
nominative for -os = -us. Now metiac- probably means 
as a matter of pronunciation metjdc, which would later have, 
according to rule, to become metjauc, meUjauc, Tneidjawg, 
meidjog, liable also to begin with b instead of m, as no rule 
has hitherto been discovered as to the interchange of those 
consonants, llie word, however, only survives as a feminine 
in the names of certain plants, of which three kinds ate 
distinguished by the adjectives, rhudd * red,' llwyd *grey,' 
glas * blue.' 

One finds the following synonyms in Dr. John Davies's 
WehhrLatin dictionary (London, 1632), and Hugh Davies's 
Welsh Botanology (London, 1813) : 

a. Y feidiog rudd = \ranunculus\ *^ flammiUa^* (J. 
D.), = " polygonum amphibium, amphibious persicaria " (H. 
D.). These are not the same plants. Those meant by Dr. 
Davies are of the tribe of the ranunculiis or ranunculus 
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fiammula^ called ia English the lesser spearwort, by reason 
of the spear-shaped appearance of the radical leaves of 
the plant. Those allnded to by Hugh Davies agree better 
in colour with the Welsh description, and are also said to 
be generally of an acuminate or speary character. 

)8. Y feidiog Iwyd = "^ ganwraidd Ivryd, llysiau 
leuan, llysiau llwyd^ Artemisia" (J. D.) = "artemisia 
vidgaris, mugwort" (H. D.). Y ganvrraidd, *the hun- 
dred-root/ is given by H. Davies simply as a synonym for 
y feidiog : llysiau lltoyd and llysiau leuan are the same, 
and are called in English St. John's wort The com- 
monest of these plants, artemisia vulgaris, or mugwort, 
looks at a distance very spiry and acuminate, and the 
shape of its leaves recalls the sharpness suggested by ii 
spear or lance ; and I find that some species of St. John's 
wort also have lance-like leaves and a spiry or acuminate 
growth. 

7. Y feidiog las = " mantell Fair, mantell y corr, palf 
y llew, Chimilla, hedera tetTestris, pes leonis, patta leonis, 
stellaria" (J. D.) = ^^glecfioma hederacea, gill, ground 
ivy" (H. D.). Here we meet with hopeless confusion, 
plants so different as the alchemiUa, glechoma, and stel- 
laria being classed together; but it is perhaps to be 
accounted for by the overlapping of the characteristic sug- 
gested by the term y ganwraiddy and that intended to be 
conveyed by its synonym y feidiog. But none of the 
plants alluded to under this head, excepting the stellaria, 
suggests the idea of a spear or lance, which we find in the 
case of the other two sets. The stellaria, or stitchwort, is 
called iafod yr edn 'bird's tongue' by H. Davies, its 
leaves being remarkably like a bird's tongue both in form 
and rigidity, and singularly sharp and lance-like in appear- 
ance : this is proved by a specimen which lies before me 
of the stellaria kohsiea^ for which, together with other 
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Specimens, as well as plates, and a careful description of 
all the plants here in question, I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of Mr. Drane, fellow of the Linnean Society. 

Thus, it seems, that we are at liberty to conclude that 
aU the plants which were originally called y feidiog owed 
that name to their leaves or growth reminding one of a 
spear : so heidjogy meidjogy or metjao may be treated as an 
adjective formed with the termination awg^ og, E, Welsh 
dc, which, to jadge from the use generally made of it, 
would give the word the meaning of * having a spear or 
lance, armed with the spear : ' so we might render it into 
Latin by TicutattUf and regard y feidiog as meaning (herba) 
hastcUa: similarly Beidauc rut^ t.e., Beidjatoc Ruddy the 
name of a son of Emyr Uydaw in Englynion y Beddau 
(Skene, iL 31, 32), would be Haatatvs Rufus, or Hastatus 
ilie Red. The word for spear or lance which me^dc- may 
be supposed to imply must have been, at least the base of 
it, metij Tnetja^ or possibly matja, if the influence of the / 
may be supposed to have occasioned the a to become e; 
its origin would probably be the same as that of the Welsh 
verb medru ' to shoot or hit a mark ' {MaJbinogiony iL 212), 
now used only in the secondary senses of hennen and 
Jconnetiy savoir and pauvair, as that of the Gaulish maiaria 
* a kind of spear or pike,' and as the Lithuanian metu ' I cast 
or throw, 0. Prussian metis (Fick) 'a cast or throw/ 
There is, however, it should be noticed in passing, another 
group of words to which it might possibly be referred, 
namely, that represented in Welsh by medi ' to reap,' Latin 
meterey Eng. math. In the former case, to which I give the 
preference, the weapon meant would be one for hurling or 
thrusting, and in the latter one for cutting ; it is, however, 
not necessary to decide between them as far as concerns 
the qualifying syllable ei in Eim^tuieOy which may naturally 
be supposed to specify the material. And if that is so 
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there can be no xaistaking the word — ^it is oar early equiva- 
lent for Latin OBSy genitive ceria^ and AJhortus JEimetiaco 
would in other words be Alhortta jEre-hastattu, 

The same ei seems to occur in the name Eiudcn on 
a stone at Golden Grove, near Llandilo, which dates no 
earlier than the O. Welsh period, and the question arises 
how it is this ei had not by that time yielded the usual 
diphthong oe or wy. The reason is probably to be sought 
in the fact that it was originally not ei, but e plus the 
semi-vowel j ; and this leads one back to consider the 
cognate forms. The Latin appears as a monosyllable in 
ceSy but not so in ({en- or dfienr- in Ahenobarbus, alienus 
derms, aheneus^ aeneiu, in which dhen- or den stands for 
dMs-n- as may be seen from the Umbrian ahesnes (Corssen 
i. 103, 652).^ jEs and akes- represent an Aryan original 
ayas, which appears in Sanskrit as dyas ' metal, iron/ and 
in Gothic as aiz, proved by its z (for s) to^have been once 
a dissyllable accented on its penultimate : see Euhn's 
ZeiUchrifty zxiii. 126. But a word which in Gothic was 
aiz must according to rule appear in O. English as cer or 
dry Mod. Eng. ore. Our parallel to these is the H in 
question, and in the fact of its not passing in Welsh 
into oiy whence ui {wy) or oe, we have a proof of its 
representing an early form ej for aja or aJaB, Analogous 
instances offer themselves in ei * his,' ei ^ her,' and hetdd, 
now haiddy 'barley,' for forms which in Sanskrit are 
asyuy asydsy and sasya respectively. But the Goidelo- 
Kymric Celts dropped the medial s so early, that for 
our purpose one may set out from aJa, ajas and taja 
or iaj^Oy modified in Welsh into e/a, e;a«, and 8^: to 
hqidd may be added blaiddy ' a wolf,' which enters into 
Welsh names, and appears in the genitive as Blai in Irish, 
where also perhaps Blddn = our Bleiddan : the base would 
be hU^ja from a root gvraSy whence Sanskrit graa 'to> 
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take into one's month, to seize with the teeth, to devour.' 
One is also reminded of such Greek formations as rfXc/»-( 
and dXij^s/a, from rikiS-jo-Q and akfih^-ja, by the Welsh 
derivatives in aidd or eiddj-, €,g,, hen 'old/ henaidd 
'oldish,' heneiddjo *to grow old,' per^ peraidd 'sweet,' 
pereiddj'o ' to make sweet,' gwUtd ' the country,' gwladaidd 
' countrified,' llew ' a lion,' Uewaidd * like a lion,' gtoedd 
' the look of a thing,' gweddaidd * looking well,' that is, 
< seemly or decent.' 

5. How aycu has been shortened has just been shown, 
but it appears slightly different in some of its derivatives, 
namely, in the Latin <x!ihiu9y aheneuSf for ahesntu ahesneiUf 
in the Gothic eis-am, ' iron,' Ger. eit-en, * ferrum,' eit-em, 
' ferreus/ 0. Eng. U-en, ir-en, also U-em, and an enigmatic 
irsem. Mod. Eng. iron, dialectically ire. These forms in 
7f» are represented in the Celtic languages by Irish ucm 
and Wehh Jiaiam or kaeam, * iron.' Here it is interesting 
to observe that as the Bronze Age preceded the Iron Age, 
the idea of iron is not found conveyed by the shorter 
European forms (bs, aiz, cer, ore : that comes in only with 
the derivatives eisen, eisam, isem, to which one may add 
Welsh haiarn and Irish tarn. In eisam, eisem, Uem, the 
simple form ayas has been contracted into m-, is- : so in 
the common language of the Celts, probably before their 
separation, whence (1) the Gaulish isamo- in the place- 
name Immodor'iy which must have meant the ' Iron- 
door,' while (2) the Goidelo-Kymric Celts dropping the s 
reduced eisani- either into ejai^-, which had to become 
in Irish '€<im, iam, in consequence of the elision of j 
usual in that language, or else into tamry which bad to 
become in Welsh eiani, haiarji or haeam. Bat what are 
we to make of the h in the latter? This, if organic, 
should be matched in Irish by an «, whence it would, at 
first sight, seem that the two words cannot be connected, 
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a view, however, which one could not entertain without the 
strongest reasons to back it. It has, accordingly, been 
suggested that haiam stands for atham with an h repre- 
senting the s of eisamr. But that seems to be inadmis- 
sible, as vowel-flanked s probably disappeared in the 
Goidelo-Kymric period, and that not by way of k, but of 
2, for which the Ogam alphabet provided a S3rmbol. My 
conjecture is ^hat haiam does stand for aihdm, but with 
an h evolved by the stress-accent, and that, when later 
the accent moved to the first syllable, the h followed 
it, excepting in some parts of S. Wales, where, the 
word is now ham, which was arrived at possibly by 
discarding the unaccented syllable of aiham: compare 
such cases as that of dihdreb ' a proverb,' diarhebol 
* proverbial.' It is right, before dismissing the word 
haiam, to say that it is also found written haeaniy 
hayaruy and hauam, while in O. Welsh names it occurs as 
haern and heam as in Haemgen {Lib, Landav., p. 197) 
and Biuheam {IK, pp. 166, 169, 175). The 0. Breton 
form is hoiam, which, through an intermediate houiam 
(with oui = ui in the Italian word cut) has yielded the 
Mod. Bret, houam; similarly the Cornish became hoem. 

These curious forms seem to show that Breton and 
Cornish continued to change e, ei, di, into oi, ui, later than 
the Welsh, and all taken together throw light on, and receive 
light from, the history of a class of words of which the 
following may be taken as instances : — a. Claiar, claear, 
clauar 'lukewarm,' Mod. Bret, klouar and, according to 
Uwyd, Jdoyar, with which it is usual to compare the 
Qreek %X/a^^(, but that is hardly admissible, unless the 
latter be the representative of an earlier gxkta^og, fi. 
Daear, dayar, daiar, and poetically doer * earth,' Mod. 
Bret, douar, Corn, doer : the original form may have been 
d{h)iar-, d{h)ipar-, or j?(A)«ar-, or else c?(^)rtar-, &c. y. 
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Gaeaff gayaf, gauaf^ O. Welsh (in the Lichfield Codex) 
gaem * winter/ Mod. Bret, goa^ or goa^^ but in the dialect 
of Yannes gouia^y Com. goyf, O. Itiah gaim, dugaimigud 
"ad hiemandum" (Stokes' Irish GloueSy p. 166), Lat 
hiemty Greek x,**f^^*' ^® ^ oo^ ^^ ^ these forms is ^Auznt, 
which, treated as ghjam and reduced to gam^ is the origin 
of our gafPy ' a goat ; ' the first meaning of that word being 
probably ' one winter old : ' the same is the history of 
;^//Aapo^, feminine 'xJfLatoa * a goat/ and of O. Norse gymbr 
' a one year old lamb : ' see Curtius' Greek Etymology y No. 
195. d. Graean, graian ' gravel , sand/ Mod. Bret grouan 
may possibly belong here, but the nearly related word gro 
points in another direction, f. Haiachy haecuJi, hayachy 
hayacken, kaeeken *^ fere " (Davies), " an instant, instantly, 
almost, most " (Pugbe), are also words the history of which 
is obscure. But not so (Q tratan, trepan ' a third part,' 
Irish trtan (E. Llwyd), which are undoubtedly of the same 
origin as iri ' three,' or rather derived from it. 
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P. 22. Y Penwyn — I was not aware at the time that 
Penwyn occurs as a genaine proper name, that is, without 
the article : seyeral instances are to be met with in The 
Record of Carnarvon, 

P. 23. Not only gy has passed in Welsh into p, h, but 
tv also, as is proved by the masculine termination epy now 
e6, which enters into the affix inehy as in rhwyddineb, 
" ease," from rhwydd, ** easy," and into the affix tep, now 
deh, as in purdeh^ " purity," from pur, ** pure," and undeb, 
" unity," from un " one," In Old Irish undeb was 6€ntu, 
genitive dentad or 6entath : this affix has several forms in 
Irish, which, together with the Welsh equivalent, postulate 
an earlier -ndaiwx. Compare the Sanskrit affix tva in 
Schleicher's Compendium, § 227, and as to Welsh t, d an- 
swering Iriih tty ty d, it may, I think, be regarded as a 
rule, that when gg, dd, bh (whether produced by provection 
or the assimilation of a nasal) become cc (c), tt (t), pp (p\ 
reducible in Modem Irish to g, d, 5, the corresponding 
consonants in Welsh are c, t, p reducible also to g, d, b. 
Take, for instance, Welsh ac, ag, " and, with," agos, " near," 
Irish ag, " with," agus^ " and," from angk- ; Welsh mapy 
fnaby " son," Irish maccy mac, from manghr ; Welsh gvyraig, 
" woman, wife," plural gwra>gedd, hUakfracCy from the same 
origin probably as Latin virgq ; and Welsh cret, now crtd, 
'' beUef, faith," Old Irish crettem, *' faith," Scotch Gaelic 

2e 
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ereidy ''believe/' from tbe same origin as Sanskrit ^adda- 
dhdmi, " fidem pono : " see pages 72 and 435. 

P. 41. Where Welsh reduces c, t, p into g, </, b and 
Irish into ch, th, ph, I am inclined to think that both 
languages reduced them first to c^, t^, p^, which were 
further modified into g, d, h in Welsh and ch, thy ph in Irish. 

P. 46. To the instances of analogous cases in other 
languages mentioned on pages 46 and 47 might be added 
the case of Danish, as to which Herr Sievers sajs, p. 126, 
that its initial consonants are pronounced very forcibly and 
strongly aspirated, while the same consonants, as medials 
and finals after a vowel, are allowed to become spirants of 
very little force or even to be altogether lost. Surd mutes, 
when initial, are frequently aspirated in Modem Welsh, 
and this must also be the explanation of the cJi in chrotta 
and the th in Thaph and the like : see pages 118, 232. 

P. 48. As to nn for ndy the change is now proved to 
have taken place rather early in the Early Welsh period 
by the discovery of the Llansaint stone with its VenniteUiy 
which is identical with a somewhat earlier Venduetli on 
one of the Llannor stones : so Vendumagli, which is in all 
probability later than either, can only have been tbe old 
spelling of what was then pronounced Vennumagli, a name 
identical in fact with the Vinnemagli of the Qwytherin 
stone : this last form is remarkable as the only instance 
known of the retention of the i of vind- which elsewhere 
appears as vend- or verwr. 

P. 66. Another way of looking at Welsh ith for ct is 
suggested by an elaborate article, in the Memoires de la 
Societi de Linguisttque de Farts, iii pp. 106-123, bearing 
the title '' Remarques sur la phon^tique romane — i parasite 
et les consonnes mouill^es en fran9ai3 : " the same appears 
even more clearly in the second volume, pp. 482, 483, of 
Dr. Johannes Schmidt's work entitled Zur OeschichU des 
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indogermanischen VoccUismus (Weimar, 1875). There he 
mentions a German dialect in which knecht, recht, wechseln, 
hexe become knaichty raicht, waicJcselny haicka: the i he 
ascribes to the influence of the guttural becoming palatal 
and imparting its i element to the Yowel proceeding. This 
applied to the Welsh instances would lead one to suppose 
that noci- before yielding our noeth had to pass through 
nocht', noickthy noitk- : similarly (see page 209) peU^ patty 
from pexay and aivy aer, from agr-, would imply as inter- 
mediate forms pdxa and aigr-. This Tiew would compre- 
hend also such cases as that of the i of doiy now doe^ or 
more fully as still used in South Wales y ddoe " the day, * 
i.e, yesterday ;" the Breton is deac^h. 

Same page, line 16, for " certainly " read " possibly : ** 
the n alone is doubtful. 

P. 68. The principle attempted to be established on 
pages 67, 68, and 69 is fully recognised, I find, by Sievers, 
p. 134 of the work already alluded to. 

P. 72. An excellent account of p'oddhdy &c., by M. 
Darmesteter, will be found in the Memoire^de la SociHe de 
Linguistique de Paris, iii. pp. 52-55, where he shows that 
graddadhdmi consists of ^ad, an indeclinable and obsolete 
word for heart, and dadhdmi, " I set or place," so that the 
compound means " I set my heart," both in the way of 
confidence or trust, and of desire or appetite : similarly the 
Latin crido, from which the Celtic forms cannot be derived, 
as some have thought, is to be analysed into credrdoy with 
cred- of the same origin as cor, cord-is, English heart. 
Modern Irish croidhe, Welsh craxdd^ both of which pos- 
tulate as their earlier form erad-ja of the same forma- 
tion as the Qreek x^adir^ 

P. 91. The existence of several kinds of a in the parent- 
speech has recently been proved in Curtius' Studien, ix. 
pp. 361-407. 
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P. 92, fiye lines from the bottom, for *' Early " read 
« Old." 

P. 102. That the ck in huwch stands for an « is still 
▼ery doubtful : compare Kwck " a sow/' which as a river- 
name is Hvxik in Wales, Suck in Ireland, and Sow in 
England. The next Article on Dwe had perhaps better be 
cancelled on account of the Old Welsh diu^ genitive dcivL 
or duiu in Cormac's Glossary, and so in Ghiasduiu, of 
which I take Gwuduin and Guasdinu in the Liber Landav.y 
p. 267, to be misreadings, later it became Gtoasdwy^ which 
is printed Gwaa Duy in The Record of Carnarvon, where 
we have also Gwassanfreit and Gvfosmyhangel : compare 
Gwai Crist and Gwas Teilo, which occur elsewhere as men's 
names, also meudwy, " a hermit," lit. " Qod's servant," for 
meii-dwyw, and Giraldus' Deverdoeu, now Dyfrdwy, " the 
Dee," see p. 325. Further, dtoyw- occurs in dwywol, an 
archaic form of dwyfol ^^ divine," and in Breton dou^ is 
God. 

P. 109. To the instances of the reduction of diphthongs 
in accented syllables add the following in unaccented final 
ones : Cynfal, Deinjol, and Gioynodl for earlier Cynfael^ 
DeinjoeL and Gwynhoedl, which prove that the accent has 
here retreated from the last syllable to the penultimate. 
In the same category one may include such words as 
gele, " a leech," for yeUu (compare Sansk. jalilka, " a blood- 
leech," of the same origin Mjala "water"), bore, "morn- 
ing," for boreu; and all such plurals as jyethe and petha, the 
two prevalent pr9nunciations of petheu or pethau, "things," 
in colloquial Welsh, and so in other casea Nor is one to 
exclude the innumerable modem instances which come 
under the head of what Herr Sievers has happily termed 
Reciprocal Assimilation and briefly described, pp. 136, 
137. This takes place, for example, when natives of 
South Wales reduce such words as enaid, "soul^" and 
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noswaith, ''a night/' into ened and nosweth; and it is 
probable that the colloquial pronunciation of words like 
araeth, "an oration," and cqfael, "to haye," as areth 
and cqfel is thus to be traced to the older araUh 
and caffaU rather than to the written araethy caff<uL 
An interesting instance of older standing offers itself 
in the proper name Ithel^ which represents Idd-hd, a 
shortened form of Juddhael, written in .Old Welsh Jttd- 
haelf and on one of the Llantwit stones Juthaheto ; 
it is composed of jtid-, ''fight," and k<iel, "generous, a 
generous man," and may possibly mean bello-munificus. 
The process is also the same when aw becomes o as in 
sercJiog, " affectionate," for serchavfg^ and so in a host of 
others, aw in unaccented final syllables being now as a 
rule left to poets, and to bombastic speakers in public. 

P. 119, line 4 from the bottom, except the case of 
Vinnemagli, where the % of vind- is retained. 

P. 1 22. The base which the Celtic forms for Tiame imply 
was in the singular anman, which has recently been shown 
to have been the original form also of Latin ndmen, English 
namCy and their congeners : see Johannes Schmidt's article 
in Kuhn*8 Zeitachri/t^ zxiiL p. 267, and Mr. Sayce's in- 
augural Lecture on the Study of Comparative Philology 
(Oxford, 1876), p. 28. 

P. 123, line 11 from the bottom, the cognate forms in 
other languages make it doubtful whether heddyw or heddjw 
is the more original: see page 95. 

P. 133. For ^ substitute \ 

P. 134. For ddchy cdchy read eldch, cdch, in line 8 from 
the top. 

P. 139. For " candela and Ao&lna" read " eandila and 
hahina." 

P. 153. Here should hflkve been mentioned Duw, "Qod," 
Old Welsh nominative diu, genitive duiu; and all our com- 
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paratives of inequality in -oc^, for -cus = Aryan, {J)a7u, go 
back to some one of the longer cases, as may be seen by 
comparing them with the Sanskrit nominatives gariydn, 
gartycUy accusative masculine gariyd'^sam, ''heavier;" 
Qreek A^f/^wc, Atc^^o^ genitive /ctf/^ovo^, Latin majors majus, 
genitive majM^; but it does not necessarily follow that 
Welsh mwyy '' more, greater,'' as compared with mwyaeh, 
comes from one of the stortex cases. Lastly, the attempted 
explanation of heno, '* to-night," as a shortening of henas, 
which nowhere actually occurs, is less probable than that 
it represents some such a form as h&-nuga or he-noga, in- 
volving the counterpart of the Greek wyj- in i'v;^<o(, 
** nightly," and »u;^a " by night." 

P. 158, three lines from the bottom, for ^'members" 
read " numbers." 

P. 162. As a matter of fact I find that Cunacena does 
occur in Irish literature, namely, as Cdnchenn in The 
Martyrology of Donegal, 

P. 169. For " Cadwalader " read " Cadwaladr." 

P. 176, last line, better dhang, whence German taugen 
and its congeners: see Schmidt's VocalUmus^ L p. 172. 

P. 177, four lines from the bottom, /or "compounds" 
read " names." 

P. 180. As to Genitives in o or u perhaps it would be 
more correct to regard the former vowel as the mark of the 
Early Welsh Z7>direction, and the o 'as standing for os = 
Latin os, ti«, u, as in senaturoi, Vener-us, Ve7ier-is, and 
Greek oc, fts in vixu-o^ and ^f^oir-o^. It appears to have 
also been os in Early Irish, as in Uivan-oi: see pages 371, 
372. 

P. 181. As to Dechetiy it is to be observed, that if 
ch was introduced as the equivalent in point of pronun- 
ciation of Early Welsh te, then there would be no proof 
that ch in the instance in question was a spirant, which 
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takes from the cogency of the argument in so far as it is 
fonnded on DecJuii. 

P. 183, line 5 from the bottom, for " Dumnovali or 
DubnovaLi " read " DumnavcUi or BubnavaliJ' 
P. 194. For " JSpiacum " read " Upeiacum," 
P. 197. As to the question of the v in Avon, Professor 
Hiibner reminds me of a passage in the Annals, zii. 31, 
where Nipperdej reads cuncta castris Avonam inter tt 
Sabrinam fluvios cohihere. The character of Nipperdey's 
texts is too well-known to scholcurs to need any recommen- 
dation, and I am glad to find that he has cast out of his 
text the spurious form CaractacuSy which should have been 
in Modem Welsh Careithog, whereas the actual name is 
Caradog, Irish Carthach, genitive Carthaigh, as in Mac 
Carthaigh, Anglicised MacCarthy, 

P. 205. For " Alhyrtu " read " AlhoHus,'' 
P. 210. A&j did not pass into ^, but into V, in which 
the j may under certain circumstances disappear, jj; is as 
likely to have been the direct antecedent of VJ, as ww or w 
of the gkw which yielded Modem Welsh ckw and gw. 
However, initial j does not appear to have ever become ^, 
but such a case as that of muliier, supposing it to mean 
muljjer, would not be excluded ; for, as rj could become 
r%, so Ij might be expected to become t^, but the latter 
would in Welsh have probably to. pass into lltk, whence 
lU, liable to be reduced to IL We cannot say that this was 
done in muljjer, as the word was not adopted into Welsh, 
but it seems to have taken place in the case of VergUius, 
which (treated as if pronounced FergUiua) became in Welsh 
Pheryll or FferylU, and the name of the famous Virgil of 
legend has gi^en us a word for alchymy and chymistry, 
namely, fferylljaeih or fferyUtjaeik. The same thing hap- 
pened in the case of the native word gollu, " to be able," 
which has a ^ in some of its derivatives, such as gdUtofydd- 
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jaeth or gaUofyddjaeik^ *' mechanics, the science of forces 
and machinery/' and the Capella glosa guo^aUoUy "fulcris:" 
it has already been soggested that gallu is of the same 
origin as the Lithuanian galiily " I can.'' Besides FferyUX 
there is another instance which seems to prove that j did 
not become %j till the Roman occupation — ^probably it did 
not happen much before the 8th century, as no certain 
trace of it appears in our Early Inscriptions. I allude to 
Llanfareddf the name of a chapel dedicated to St Mary, in 
the neighbourhood of Builth. Here faredd is the mutated 
form of Maredd, which would be the exact representative 
of Marija for Maria : compare pedioerydd^ ** quartus^ and 
pedwareddj ^' quarta" In the case of the many churches 
in Wales called Llan/air, the form of the name implied 
is not Maria but- Mdria, and the churches themselves 
possibly belong to a different period, perhaps a much 
later one : see Rees' Essay on the Welsh Saints (London, 
1836), pp. 26-35. 

P. 212. For V in Evaeattos read to, and so in others. 

P. 213. Instead of the words " with ancUe representing 
what is in Modern Welsh enaid, ' soul,' " read " with anate 
of the same origin and meaning as the Modem Welsh 
enatdy * soul ; ' " and, further on, cancel the reference to 
Qviei and Qwed — I am now inclined to regard them as 
Qvtei and Qweci : see page 255. 

P. 218. With Vennisetli may be coupled the form 
Vendesetii found on another stone, which seems to have 
been the name of the identical man afterwards known as 
Gwynhoedl : see page 385. 

P. 230. Mr. Douse, in his recent work entitled Grimm's 
Law : a Study (London, 1876), shows, p. 203, that ^ is 
merely a graphic variety of >, and not an independent for- 
mation from the same origin. 

P. 237. By teg-hedr it was meant to suggest that the 
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Welsh comparatives of equality in ed are formally the 
equivalents of the Greek xoupors^oi^ yXuxurs^og, and the like. 
Instances of the corresponding Irish forms, used as com- 
paratives of equality, are mentioned in O'Donovan's Irish 
Grammar, p. 120 ; but in Welsh the desynonymisation of 
those corresponding to Greek comparatives in -rt^os and 
-iHf respectively, is complete, and marked by the use of dif- 
ferent particles, namely, a^, a, " as," and na^, na, ^Hhan," 
while in Irish the former gradually dropped out of use. 

P. 241. For Cornish elin read elinn. 

P. 242. As to canellj Davies's canel, " cinnamomum,'' 
must be a comparatively late and incorrect form. 

P. 243. ToiYiQlnsX/QSiCQoidawhxiBrutyTywysogionvAA 
two in Williams' SeirU Qreal (London, 1874), pp. 21, 124. 

P. 265, line 11 from the bottom, read " are " for " is." 

P. 295. The Trefgarn stone has been omitted in the 
Appendix. 

P. 323. For the benefit of those who may have scruples 
as to equating Ogyrven with Ahriman, it may be said that 
drtog, which we use both as an adjective and as a noun for 
evil, in the widest • sense of the word, is beyond doubt of 
the same origin as the Zend drulchg, and Sanskrit druk^ as 
to which Professor Max Miiller, quoting from the 
Eigveda, says : ^' Druh, mischief, is used as a name of 
darkness or the night, and the Dawn is said to drive away 
the hateful darkness of Druh. The Adityas are praised 
for preserving man from Druh, and Maghavan or Indra is 
implored to bestow on his worshippers the light of day, 
after having driven away the many ungodly Drubs " 
(Ltcture^, ii pp. 498, 499). 

P. 335. Instead of assuming c and r in alphabet 
No. 5 to have changed places, one may suppose No. 9, on 
page 336, to have taken, owing to a hesitation perhaps of 
a local nature, the following form : — 
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1 1 n . II I II .., 11' im .... MM 
' I " II "' III ''" Hi! 

a, b,ch, o, 1, d, du, u, p, e, ■, b, 

HHi „„i ' "" I II III nil Hill HUH 

i, t, qy, m, g, ng, z, r, c. 

and that in time -^-^-^ ceased to be used for «, which made 
it available for c, whether that had before been represented 
by flim or by the sataie symbol as r. Compare alphabet 
No. ix. (page 342), in which > is supposed to have occu- 
pied two consecutive places. 

P. 368. As to the Inchaguile inscription, it is to be 
noticed that in Menueh the h probably stands for <:&, as in 
JBrohomagli and the like in Wales, unless the letter in 
question should be read r. 

P. 369. This beating about the bush would be un- 
necessary if one might assume that the names of a few of 
the Greek letters were at one time slightly different from 
those handed down to us. In that case the Ogam Alpha- 
bet could be derived directly from a Greek one, which 
should then be substituted for the Phoenician letters in 
the table on page 330. 

P. 379, line 4 from the bottom, the y of Cynf<ul as 
compared with the stronger vowel, t^, of Madgwn, is due 
to the fact that both names must have formerly been 
oxy tones. 

P. 385, inscription No. 9. It is probable that Jovenali 
is the Latin name borrowed, but I am now convinced that 
Jouan, " John," and the later forms Jeuan, Jevan, Jewan, 
Iwariy I fatly Anglicised Evan^ do not come from 'I«ar»jj;, 
but that the latter was identified with a native name, 
which in Old Welsh took the form Jouan^ and in the 
genitive in Early Irish Uwanos, for Juwan-^oSy which 
is translated on the KiUeen Cormac stone into I7VSNS for 
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Juvenis. All these forms are of the same origin as Welsh 
jeuancy ifanc, English youngs Latin juvencus, while the 
Irish is 6g, for 6c, owing to the mle-right elision of both j 
and w, and the reduction of Ttc to c On the other hand, 
the Joan of the authorised Welsh version of the New 
Testament is 'Iaiavi>^ff but thinly disguised : it seems to 
date no earlier than the Reformation, when it began to 
supersede Jeuan, 

P. 393. For e in Catotigemi read i. 

P. 398. Andagelli possibly survives in Annell, the 
name of a stream between Llandilo and Carmarthen, to 
which Mr. Silvan Evans has kindly called my attention. 

P. 426. With drud, " a hero," compare Lith. dnitas, 
"firm," and Old Norse ^Arw«r, "strong," and see the 
remarks on them and forms allied with them in the 
second volume of Schmidt's Vocaltsmtu, pp. 264, 458. 

Lastly, the following, which may prove a contribution 
towards the solution of the question as to the origin and 
history of the Ogmic method of writing, reached me 
too late to be placed in its proper place. Thanks to the 
kindness of the author of Tlie /Sculptured Stones of Scotland, 
and Mr. Anderson, superintendent of the Edinburgh 
Museum, I received a squeeze of an Ogam- inscribed stone 
lately brought thither from St. Ninian's Isle, Shetland. 
The stone, which has been broken at one end, was dug out 
of the ground in an old burying-place, and is in many 
respects a very remarkable one. Among other things it is 
to be noticed that the vowels consist of long strokes 
crossing the edge of the stone at right angles, as surmised 
on page 306 of this volume. Having in vain tried to 
decipher the inscription by means of the ordiuary Celtic 
key, I ventured to apply to it alphabet xi. (p. 342), when 

it was found to contain jytH* ^^^^ ^ ^^^ included in the 
latter. This, however, does not prove its inapplicability, 
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but rather suggests that before it yielded alphabets zii 
(p. 343) and ziiL (p. 344), it was developed into the 
following : — 

I I ' II II " 1 1 1 m '" MM nn "" 

a» f, h, o, J>, n, u, r, p, e, k, b, 

■ i ni ,„„ ■ "" ////////// 

i, w, Bf t, b, m, L 

The reason, in that case, whj no w appears in alphabet 
xiiL, consisting of Rimes formed from the letters of the 
Roman alphabet, would be the fact that the latter 
provided no separate character for it. 

The direction in which an Ogmic inscription is to be 
read can seldom be settled beforehand : so the present 
instance, tried by means of the key here suggested, would 
be either — 

//// ni l ' I ' 'I' II // I i iiii I mil 

1 e p potta B AB 



^ IIIII I I III i l l' / "" "M 



1 



w w e t z 



or else — 



I n i l I I I! / Mil ' "" '"" mil 



e k t e 



+ I mil I / / I I "II //// 

awattorr e L 

The U should perhaps be read 6, but the question as to 
whether either of these readings has any meaning, and 
what that meaning may be, must be left to men who 
have made Teutonic philology their special study. 
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At AryHD long, leems in Earlj 
Weuh to have acquired a gai- 
tnral sound, 97, 216 

A short, modified into e, o, 29, 91, 
212 

Ahbumnari, Sicilian, 57 

Aberthj Welsh, 71 

AblautreiMf Mention of, 37 

Abanft, 196, 439 

Aocadian lAng^nage, The, 2 

Aceennirij Sicnlian, 67 

Accent in Welsh, 63, 64, 70, 123, 
124, 125, 127. 176, 236, 236 

Addum, Welsh, 106 

Aden, Welsh, 92 

Adfer, Welsh, 93 

Adiune, 217; 395 

Aer, air, Welsh, 66, 136 

jEtinet, O. Welsh, 253 

A fed, Wekh, 92, 134 

Agcu, Sansk., 13 

'Ayot, 13 

Agn, Karnes in, 30, 206, 381 

Ai, The diphthong, 99, 222 

Aipht, Tr, Welsh, 67 

Airgead, Mod. Irish, 61 

Alaunui, QauIislL, 197 

Aleam, Welsh, 420, 422 

Algrim, Graft of, 318 

Alhobtcs EiMKriAOO, 215, 225, 
386 429 

All, in Welsh alUud, 92 

AHor, Welsh, 174 

AUt, Welsh, 424 

Alphabet, An Irish, based on the 
Ogam, 304 

Alphabet, Allusions in Irish liter- 
ature to the Ogam, 311; in 
Welsh Literature, 316 



Alphabet, Apr»-Roman, used by- 
Teutons, 339 

Alphabets, Comparison and ex- 
planation of the names of let- 
ters in seyend, 367, 359, 365 

Alphabet, Connection of the Og- 
mic with the Phoenician, 310, 
330 

Alphabet, The Bethluisnion, 304 

Alphabet, The Ogmio, in Irish 
Manuscripts, 273 

Alphabet, The Boman, among the 
Kvmry, 199 

Alphabet, The Bunic, 338, 339 

Alphabet, Theory as to the origin 
of the Ogmic, 311 

Alton, Irish, 241, 424 

Am, Welsh, 48, 92 

Ambi, O. Gaulish. 48 

Amheratodyr, Welsh, 54 

An, Welsh negative prefix, 48, 60, 
92,139 

Anadomnicu, E. Irish, 29 

Anatemori, 212, 216, 382, 386 

Anawlamattias^ E. Irish, 176 

Anbithavl, O. Welsh, 238 

Andaoblli, 398, 443 

AndeeamtUof, Gaulish, 29 

Angyljon, Welsh, 139 

Anifd, Welsh, 128 

Anmann, Irish, 122 

Annioxtbi, 410 

Anocht, Mod. Irish, 66 

AnUr for hanier, O. Welsh, 
239 

Antoninus, Itinerary of, 194, 195, 
196 

Ann, O. Welsh, 243 

Anwireddf Welsh, 139 
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Apati for ahhatiy 72 

Aper, O. Welsh, 40, 71 

Aqva, Latin, 20 

Aqu» Sttlis, or Bath, 105 

Ar, Welsh, 92 

Araile, Irish, 175 

AraU, Welsh, 175 

Arch, Welsh, 92 

Are'hant, Breton, 61, 420 

Archaologia Britannicaj The, of 

Edward Llwyd, 269 
Archiunn, O. Irish, 154 
Ardrtn, O. Breton, 43 
Arfertur, Umbrian, 71 
Argant, O. Welsh, 61 
Argat, O. Irish, 61 
Arjan, Welsh, 53, 61, 420 
Aryan, Definition of term, 6 
Aryan languages, The, 1, 2, 3 
Aryan Nomenclature, Dr. Fick 

on, 379 
Assimilation, 40, 109, 116, 436 
Aayay (uyds^ Sanskrit, 62, 429 
At, WeUh, 125 
Atebodd, Welsh, 71 
Atrebatii, The, 195 
Au, The diphthong, pronunda- 
^tions of, 101, 223, 256 
Aue, O. Insh, 174, 299 
Aur, Webb, 224, 420 
Aurdiy 169, 439 
Avon, name of rivers in England, 

196, 439 
Aw, Evolution of, from d, 104 
Awen, WeUh, 320 
Atogrym, Origin of the Welsh 

word, 318 



B in Old Welsh, 228, written for 

V, 228 
BaheU, O. Cornish, 238 
Balch, Welsh, 134 
Barcuni, 171, 398 
Bardaul, Welsh, 124 
Basque Language, The, 2 
Bath, Welsh, 420, 421 
Bedd, Welsh, 131 
Bede, The Venerable, 130 
Beidauc Rut, Welsh, 428 
Beidjog, Wekh, 428 
Bemhed, O. Welsh, 238 
BendUh, Welsh, 151 



Berchon, Irish, 171 

Beunoeth, Welsh, 153 

Bhrdtar, &c, 8 

Bible, Bishop Morgan's, 269 

Bio^h, Breton, 106 

Blddn, Irish, 429 

Black Book of Carmarthen, 145, 

184 
BUdri, Welsh, 184; written by 

Giraldus BlecUicricuSt 184 
BUiddan, Webh. 429 
Bloeic, Welsh, 99 
B6, Irish, 9, 152 
Bodin, O. Breton, 250 
BoDVoci, 380, 396 
Bon, in Welsh henfon, 152 
BoNElflHOBI, 410 
Book d! Bollymote. 312 
Book of Lecan, 312 
Book of Leinstor, 311 
Boi, /SoDs, &c., 9 
Borau, Welsh, 139, 436 
Bracaut, O. Welsh, 256 
Brachaut, O. Cornish, 237 
Braccat, O. Irish, 256 
Brdge, Irish, 152 
Braich, Welsh. 121 
Braith, fem. of brUhy Welsh, 65 
Bran, pi. brain, Welsh, 122 
Brdth, Irish, 256 
Braut, O. Welsh, 256 
Brawd, Welsh, 8, 98, 135 
Breehenjauc Welsh, 123 
Brenhinet, Welsh, 120 
Breton, A Celtic Language, 18 
Bretons, The, are not direot re- 
presentatives of the ancient 

Gauls, 27 
Breuan, Welsh, 152 
Brtuant, Welsh, 152 
Brigantes, The, in Ireland, 33 
Britain, Extent of, occupied by 

Gaulish tribes in the time of 

Julius Csesar, 195 
BrUh, Welsh, 65 
Britons, Division of, after the 

Battle of Chester, 141 
Brivatiom, Gaulish, 29 
Broccagni, 181, 291, 381, 402 
Broccdn, Irish, 181, 402 
Brochmail, Welsh, 181, 276 
Brohomagu, 177, 276, 389 
Br6o, Irish, 152 
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BroterUis, Lith., 8 
Brother, Eng., 8 
Bru, Wel»h, 152 
Brych, tern, brech, Welsh, 119 
Bryehan, Welsh, 181, 402 
BUROOCAVI, 382, 391 
Buwch, Welsh, 9, 102. 436 
Butrinda, £. Irish, 171 
Bwyally Welsh, 238 
Byddin, Welsh, 250 
Byr, fem. ber, Welsh, 119 
Byw, Welsh, 98 



Cad, Welsh, 177 

Cadfatif The name of a Welsh 

Prince, 169, 323 
CadwalUm, Welsh, 197 
Cae, cat, Welsh, 136 
CfLEXTi, 207, 208, 391 
CaerUeon, Welsh, 245 
Co^ed, Welsh, 92 
Callaur, Welsh, 74, written aU- 

aur, 242 
Cam, Webh, 48 
Catnhodunum, O. Gaulish, 48 
CAliELORIGI, 380, 407 
Can, Welsh, 93 
Canecosedlon, Gkiulish, 29 
Canel, O. Welsh, 242, 441 
CwU, Webh. 11 
Cantalon, Gaulish, 29 
CanwyU, Welsh, 48 
Car, Welsh, O. Irishlcara, 152 
Cabadsids, 386 
Cardod, Welsh, 151 
Car/an, 392, 400 
Camvfennan, Welsh, 22 
Carreg y Lleon, Welsh, 245 
Caru, Sansk., 9 
Case-endings formerly used in 

Welsh, 160 
CastiveUauntt*, 197 
CaswUlon, Welsh, 197 
Casulheticc, O. Webh, 237 
§!ata, Sansk.. 11 
Catahar, Irisn, 29 
Catauanus, 29, 169, 323, 384 
Cathl, Wehih, 51, note 
Oatotigisni, 31, 380, 393, 396, 

443 
Catraeth, Welsh, 183 
Catteyrn, Welsh, 31 



Oaunb, 223, 381, 389 
Gauo, 223, 390 
Cavoseniaboii, 215, 390 
Cead, Irish, 41, 56 
Ceann, Irish, 42 
Cebystr, Welsh, 252 
Cedlinau, O. Welsh, 43 
Cedlestneuiom, O. Breton, 43 
Ceiljog, Welsh, 123 
Ceivjog, Welsh, 123 
Cdicnon, Gaulish, 29, 30 
CelUtU, O. Cornish, 241, 249 
Celtic Languages enumerated, 

&c., 18 
Celtic Languages, Non - Aryan 

traits in, 190-192 
Celts, The two diTisiona of, 

19,25 
Celts, The, preceded in these 

islands hy other races, 190 
Cenedl nodded, Welsh, 159 
Ceni^nnan, Irish, 22, 170 
Cenndubhan, Irish, 22, 170 
CenthUiat, O. Wekh, 253 
CenthUat, O. Welsh, 51, note, 253 
Centum, Latin^ 11 • 

Cepister, Cornish, 252 
Cemunnoe, Gaulish, 29 
Ceroenhou, O. Welsh, 237 
Cit, O. Irish, 11, 41, 56 
Cetkir, O. Insb, 20 
Cethr, Welsh, 51, note 
Ch, in Ogam, 276 
Chester, Battle of, 141 
Ckiommo, Neapolitan, 57 
ChroUa. 63, 118, 434 
Chw, Sound of, prevalent in 

North Wales, 235 
ChiiHuff, Welsh, 23, 282 
Chvmnnen, Welsh, 83 
Chvech, Welsh, 93 
Chwerthin, Welsh, 83 
Chtoerwedd, Welsh, 228 
Chwi, Welsh, 235 
Chwiorydd, Welsh, 98 
Chwysigen, Welsh, 83 
Ciy Webh, 152, 220 
Ciaran, Irish, 24 
Cimadas, O. Welsh, 248 
Ciiodod, Welsh, 151 
Claf, Welsh, 131 
Cland, O. Irish. 373 
Classification of Languages, 1 
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Classificatioii of Welsh oonBO- 
Dants, 39 

Olibene, Iriah, 130 

Cliab, Irish, 1^ 

Glotorigi, 406 

Clum, O. IrUh, 373 

Cnuweh, Welsh, 103 

€och, Wehh, 133 

Cocuro, Cocurus^ 214 

Coed, Welsh, 100 

Coel, Welsh, 100 

Coelbren y Beirdd, a Welsh alpha- 
bet so called, 316 

Com, Welsh, 209 

Coffau, Welsh, 236 

CHc, O. Irish, 41, 254 

Coire^ O. Irish, 9 

CombriCt 250 

ComtooUy O. Breton. 250 

Conbevi, Oorniah, 299 

CONBTOCI, 216, 411 

Congualj O. Welsh, 260 

Connecting vowel, 182, 184 

Cojr80BRiNO,168, 179,207 ,216, 387 

Consonants, Doubling of, in Ca- 
pella- Glosses, 246 ; doabled in 
accented syllables, 211 ; ety- 
mologicaUy eqaivalent, 16, 17 ; 
flanked by vowels, 43 

Constantinui, 169 

Contextos, Gaulish, 29 

Convalleorum popvXus, 86 

CoRBAGNi, 30, 178, 381, 400 

CoBBALENOi, 29, 177, 212, '392 

Corcar, O. Irish, 373 

Cwff, Welsh, 59, 151 

Corfori, Welsh, 151 

CorJ^oroedd and eprph, pL of 
corph, Welsh, 59 

Oormac's Glossary, 247, 249, 260, 
256, 327, 370, 436 

Cornish, a Celtic Language, its 
literature, 19 

Corp, Irish, 59 

Corgtopilum, or ContopUum, 194 

Cow, Eng., 9 

(7ram, frdmya, Sansk., 14 

(hravMtifa, Sansk., 14 

Oann,' Irish, 105 

Craibdeck, Irish, 13 

CH, O. Irish, 153 

Cred, credu, Welsh, 72, 93, 433, 
435 



Crefydd, Welsh, 13 

Creifjon, Welsh, 122 

Creman^ O. Cornish, 249 

Criyr, Welsh, 277 

Critpos, Gkulish, 29 

Crocenn, Irish, 277 

Crochta, Irish, 176 

Croen, Welsh, 277 

Crotk, Welsh, 118, 133 

Cruimiher, crttimAtA«r, crvhthir, 

Irish, 370 
Crummanhuo, O. Welsh, 249 
Crunnolunou, O. Welsh, 254 
Crynjon, Welsh, 250 
Cit, Irish, 152, 220 
OuitU, O. Welsh, 249 
Cunacena, Irish, 29, 173, 438 
Cunacenniwi, 30, 212, 381, 3a5 
Cunagussos, Irish, 29 
Cunatami, CuNOTAin, 29, 183, 

212, 292, 405 
CUNBGNI, 381, 400 
CuNOOBNNi, 29, 30, 178, 301, 395 

CUNOMOBI, 410 
CuNOVALi, 86, 392, 413 
CuntulUt, O. Breton, 260 
CuBOAONi, 381, 398 
Cuvfch, Welsh, 103 
Cyd-breiniog, Welsh, 121 
Cyff, Welsh, 61 
Cyghor, Welsh, 54 
Culched, Welsh, 120 
CylUU, Welsh, 74 
Gymraeg, Welsh, 120, 250 
Cyndaf, Welsh, 405 
Cynddelw cited, 322, 418 
Cyndeym, Welsh, 31 
Pynfyw, Welsh, 299 
CynUfig, Welsh, 120 
Cynud, Welsh, 101 
CynvxU, Welsh, 86, 260 
Cyr:f, pL of corf, Welsh, 59 
CjftsyUtu, Welsh, 74 
CyByl, Welsh, 249 

A The letter, 200 ; its use in O. 

Welsh, 229 
Dd, Irish, 7 
Daabi, 216, 381, 406 
Daeareg, Welsh, 120 
Dafydd ab Gwilym auoted, 133 
Dakahina, Sansk., IS 
Dalen, Welsh, 120 ^ 



/ 
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DaUigni, ^ Iruh, 30 

DameirchiTieat, O. Welah, 240 

Ikmiel, 121 

Jkmnotali. GauliBh, 29 

Dant, Welsh, 56 

Vam, Welsh, 134 

DcOolaham, O. Breton, 239 

Dauu, daw, Welsh, 242, 441 

Dawn, Welsh, 98 

J>dy Use of, in Welsh, 259 

J>eatf Mod. Irish, 12 

Decceddas, Deccedda., Irish, 274 

Bbooeti, Dbohbti, 63 

Dee, The river, 325, 436 

Deg, Welsh, 93 

Dehau, Welsh, 12, 94, 205 

Ddehid, O. Cornish, 238, 249 

DEMffn, 217, 295, 441 

Den, ProTen^al, 57 

Denoui, 406 

Debyaoi, 380, 394 

Derwyddf Welsh, 152 

Des9, O. Irish, 12 

DH, Irish, 50 

Dew, Latin, 12 

Di- and Dy-, Welsh prefixes, Oon- 

fosion of, 251 
Dia, Irish, 130 
Differences between Welsh and 

Irish, 35 
Diguormechit, O. Welsh, 238 
Din, dinat, Welsh, ^24, 220 
Dingad, Welsh, 182, 220 
Dinoot, Dunawd, The name of a 

Welsh abbot, 129 
Diu, O. Welsh, 12 
Div, dyu, Sansk., 12 
Do, The prefix, 251 
Dciwrctt, Irish, 252 
DoBUNNi, 380, 408 
Dodocetic, O. Breton, 250 
Doe, Welsh, 108 
Dof, Webh, 96 
Doguorenniam, O. Breton, 250 
Doirot, Qanlish, 29 
Dometos, 214 
Dontaurios, Gaulish, 29 
Door, £n^., 9 
Dortu, Irish, 9 
Draigken, Irish, 138 
Drain, Welsh, 138 
Drooi, Irish, 32, 152 
Drudion, Cerrig y, 426, 443 



Drui, O. Irish, 152 

Druid^ Welsh and Irish for, 32 

Dmidism, Adoption of, by insu- 
lar Celts, 32 ; introduction of, 
into Gaul, 32 

Dbustaoni, O. Welsh, 410 

Druticni, Druticnoa, Gaulish, 30 

Drwg, Welsh, 97, 441) 

Dnew, Welsh, 9 

Du, The prefix, 251 

Dil, Lith., 8 

Dual Number, Traces of, in 
Wehh, 156, 157 

Dubeneticon, O. Welsh, 251 

Dubriciua, 250 

DunnagwU, O. Welsh, 183 

Ddnooati, O. Welsh, 177, 178, 
220, 300, 382, 394 

Dtto, Latin, 7 

Dur, Welsh. 220 

Dutigim, O. Welsh, 31 

Duw, Welsh, 12, 102, 436 

Dva, Sansk. and Zend., 8 

Dvdra, Sansk., 9 

Dwfn, fern, dofn, Welsh, 97, 117 

Dtayf, dwyw, Welsh, 100 

DyatiahpUar, Sansk. , 12 

Dyfnwal, Welsh, 183 

Dyfrdwy, Welsh, 325, 436 

I>lffng, Welsh, 250 

Dylaith, Welsh, 238, 249 

Dyw, Wekh, 12, 95 



JBf for Arran a in many Welsh 

words, 93; two sounds of, in 

Latin, 213 
Sachtigheam, Irish, 32 
Ebol, Webh, 94 
Eclipses of consonants, 38, 60, 

54 55 56 
Bdifeitjol, Welsh, 121 
Ednod, Welsh, 253 
Efydd, Welsh, 423 
EhrUinn, O. Coraish, 241 
Bhorth or iorth, Welsh, 279 
£u poss. pronoun, maso. and 

fem., Welsh, 154 
Ei, The diphthong, 225 
Ei, Welsh, equi^ent to Latin 

ou, 225 
etSoy, II 
Eidtm, Welsh, 225 

2f 
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£ifl, Tr, in CaeniMToiiahire, 157 
MifMtiaco, 215, 426 
£jud<m, O. Welah, 225 
Slinn, O. Goniish, 241, 425 
Elin, Welsh, 128 
MUshetieion, O. Welih, 237 
mipn, WeUh, 241, 424 
Frnpenrif Breton, 54 
Smrps, Welsh, 123 
Enababbi, 29, 211, 212, 406 
EiMyn, Welsh, 241 
Snnyn, Welsh, 9 
Enuein, O. Welsh, 122, 243, 437 
Envs, Welsh, 243 
Eofn, Welsh, 276 
Epeiaeum^ a town of the 

Bri^antes, 194 
Epid%um^ The name of an island 

between Scotland and Ireland, 

192 
Erhyn, Welsh, 154 
Eroaoni, 206, 381, 402 
Erchan, Welsh, 206 
Eboilivi. 381, 411 
Erlidf Welsh, 183 
EtomuTif O. Irish, 276 
Etebni, 385 

Etncoilhaam, O. Breton, 239 
Etruscan, Doubtful origin of, 4 
Ettebni, 403 
£u. The diphthong modified into 

au in Mod. Welsh, 137 
Eu, Welsh pronoun, genitiye 

plural, 154 
Eunt, O. Breton, 257 
Euog, Welsh, 18 
Euonoc, O. Breton, 250 
EvJtigim^ Welsh, 31 
EvacaUot^ Irish, 29, 212 
EVALi, 406 
Even, Eng., 258 
EVOLEMOOI, EVOUDTOI, 177, 206, 

212 
EiDin, Welsh, 153 
Eipynoff, Welsh, 260 
ExobnuSf ExomnuSf Gaulish, 276 



F, The letter sounded as/ in O. 

Welsh, 233 ; as V, 261, 262 
F, The sound, its origin in 

Welsh, 285; its Ogmio symbol 

unknown, 280 



Families of Speech, 1 

Fannttoi, 381 

Fanoni, 211, 282, 381, 409 

Fechem, Irish, 130 

Fedb, O. Irish, 228 

Feidiog, F, Welsh, 426 

Feminine nominatives ine, 179 

Ffer, 233 

Ffetog, Gwentian Welsh, 45 

FflangeU, Welsh, 245 

F/orch, Welsh, 118 

Ffordd, Welsh, 118 

Ffi-aeth, WeUh, 233 

Ffrwyth, Welsh, 64 

Ffunen, Welsh, 106 

Ffvrrchy Welsh, 118 

FfwTdd, Welsh, 118 

Fffom, Welsh, 151 

Ffyrf, fem. #er/, Welsh, 120 

Fiach, Irish, 130 

FidcheUy Irish, 373 

Fin, Irish, 280 

Finnmha^h, Irish, 171 

Fiui for Filiu8f 205 

Foirduann, Irish, 172 

Foleaim, Irish, 59 

Four Ancient Books of Wales 

quoted, 159 
Frater, Latin, 8 
Fron, Proyen9al, 67 
Futhark or Runic alphabat, 340 
Furoa, Latip, 118 
■^, /y», fy»ff* Welsh, 52 



6^, Value of, in O. Welsh, 233 

Oatdd, O. Irish, 188 

Gaelic, Scotch, A Celtic langoag*, 

18 
Gafr, Welsh, 432 
Oair, Welsh, 122, 138 
Oaoidheal, Irish, 188 
G^Wi^, Welsh, 76 
Gaul, Gwentian Welsh, 46 
Gaulish, A Celtic langaue, 179 
Gaulish words extant. 19 
GH/r, pi. of gafr, Welsh, 136 
GdU, Welsh, 122 
Gen, Welsh, 94 
Genaius, Cornish, 222 
G^auni, Gaulish, 197 
Gender in Welsh, 155 
I GenitiyeB,Plac9of,inWelih,I60 
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Geraint, ion of Erbin, 184 

Qh^ Sound of, 65 

GUbin, O. Welsh, 69 

Gildai, the historian, 22 

Olas, Welsh. 133 

Qlmdid, Welsh, 120 

Olomerarium, I^tin, 78 

Glosses, The Entychius, of Breton 
origin, 271 

Glosses, The later Oxford, are 
Cornish, 271 

Glosses, Welsh, 146 

Glottolonr, Historical yalne of, 8 

Cfc, Sansk., 9 

Ooba, Irish, 152 

Oof, Welsh, 162 

Goglei^ediff, Med. WeLih, 252 

CMdel, O. Irish, 188 

Goidelio Celts, Theory of sup- 
posed occupation of Wales by 
the, 186 

Golbinoe, O. Breton, 250 

Oolchi, Welsh, 59 

Garau, Welsh, 139 

Oorphen, Welsh, 59, 172 

Chrsin, Welsh, 153 

OoigorddfatPTy Welsh, 183 

Cframadeff, Welsh, 120 

Orariy Provenod, 57 

Orian, grine, Irish, 130 

Grimm's Law, 15 

Gripjud for Oriphjudy O. Welsh, 
245 

Grudneuy Welsh, 425 

Gruffudd ab Cynan, 187 

Quaina, Italian, 82 

Chienedoity 183 

Ouichiry O. WeUh, 253 

GuUlihim, O. Cornish, 238 

GuitatUfili Guitoliauny 176 

Gulba, Irish, 69 

ChtocelttUieCy O. Welsh, 252 

OuogaltoUy O. Welsh, 242 

GuorunhetiCt O. Welsh, 237 

ChkreUy O. Welsh. 222 

OurthiCy O. Cornish, 238 

Owy for the semi-vowel w, 82 

Owag, Welsh, 131 

Oweddw, Wehdi, 228 

GweOaify Welsh, 238 

Oiotnfatly Welsh, 48 

Gwentian dialect of Welsh, 45 

Gwiny Welsh, 280 



(^mnUati, Welsh, 77 

Choir, Welsh, 99 

GwiMCy Welsh, 10 

Gwlany Welsh, 10 

Gwlyby^iem, pwMfy Welth, 119, 

Gwraig, Welsh, 238 

Gwrthiym, 31 

Gwyehy fern, ffveeh, Welsh, 119, 



Gvfyckr, Welsh, 253 
Gwyddy pi. gwyddauy Welsh, 137 
Ov^ydcUnoyll, Welsh, 373 
ChapddeL 'an Irishman,' Welsh. 

186 
Gwydda, 'a bush,' Welsh, 187, 

188 
Gwyddosty Welsh, 11 
Gwi/Hy f em. gtDen, Welsh, 119, 280 
Owyndydy Welsh, 183 
Owynfcu, Welsh, 171 
Gwynkoedly Welsh, 218, 385 
Gwynty Welsh, 83 
Gy\fi.ny Welsh, 69 
Gylfinog, Welsh, 250 



Sy how used in the O. Welsh 
Glosses, 239; its sounds, 203. 
204, 205, 234, 235, 279 

Body Welsh, 93 

Hqfy Welsh, 93 

ff<ifod y Lleon, Welsh, 245 

Hahyay Zend., 9 

Haiacky Haeachy Hayack. Welsh, 
432 

Haiarny Welsh, 426 

Haiddy Welsh, 9, 429 

Haleriy Welsh, 93 

Handwriting, Lait use of Kymrie, 
258 

Hauly Welsh, 136 

Head, Eng., 265 

Heby Welsh, 94, 131 

Heddyvjy Welsh, 123 

HelaboTy O. Breton, 250 

Selcha, O. Welsh, 61 

Htfghatiy O. Welsh, 61 

Heliy Welsh, 120 

Helmholtz, Professor, on the sen- 
sations of tone, 109-116 

J7en, Welsh, 94 

Henotthy henoidf Welsh, 66, 153 

ffepy O. Welsh, 71 
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SMu, IriBh, 153 

Hestaur, heatawr, hettoraidf heS" 

Unyou, Welsh, 25, 124, 129 
Heueiid), O. Cornish, 249 
Minham, O. Comish, 237 
Mir, Welsh. 99 
Hiraethy Welah, 137 
Hirunn, for irhunny O. Welah, 

239 
Hloimoi, 6. Ck>miflh, 78, 241 
Hoedl, Welsh, 218 
HoUuy O. Breton, 250 
HomiUes, Welsh, mentioned, 269 
Houd, O. Welsh, 250 
Huar, Irish, 130 
Bud, Welsh, 101 
Hufm, Welsh, 101 
Hundred, £ng., 11 
Hvxiff, and kwa/p^ 282 
JTwn, fem. kon, Welsh, 117 
Hwy, Welsh, 100 
Hwynthwy, Welsh, 55 
Hylafar, Welsh, 250 
Hysp, Welsh, 95 
Hywaith^ Welah, 249 



/, Aryan, how represented in 

Welsh, 94 
/, The letter, how used in Welah, 

200, 240, 248, 265 
Icaunuty Gaulish, 197 
Iccavoty Gkiulish, 29 
Idwaly Welsh, 184 
Idwallon, Welsh, 197 
leckydy Welsh, 120 
JgueUiodoUy O. Breton, 244 
Illieymy Welsh, 31 
IlwwetOy in Ogam, 300, 382, 395 
/m, /mm, Irish, 48 
Jmmotihiouy O. Welsh, 238, 248 
/n, O. Welsh, now yn, 249 
Inbher DomnonUy Inah, 33 
Inchinn, Irish, 54 
Jndh^ Sansk., 9 
Iftffey Irish, 163 
Initial Consonants, Mutation of, 

37,41 
Inacriptiona, Boman, in Britain, 

214 
lorddoneuy Welsh, 151 
/ot, Breton and Cornish, 9, 106 
/OK, Welsh, for lau, 228 



Ir, O. Welsh, now yr, 249 
Isy O. Welsh, now yt, 249 
/^ Irish, 9 
Ith in place of ehthy in O. Welsh, 

fthely Welah, 437 
lulfroUy Gaulish, 29 
Iwrddony Welsh, 153 

Jactt, 383 
Jar«, Welsh, 76 
Jdviy Lettish, 9 
Jawoy Welsh, 257 
Jiva^ Sansk., 98 
Jcftfeuy Provencal, 57 
JovENALi, 385, 442 
JulioSy Latin, 214 
JupUcTy Latin, 12 
JU8y Latin, and its congeners, 9 
JusTi, 167 

Juthahelo; O. Welsh, 238, 437 
Juvencus Codes, Stansas from 
the, 230, 231 



Keyvoanneddy Med. Welsh, 260 
Kv/9r6(, 119 



Ly Sound of, in O. Welah, 240 
Ldinty O. Irish, 230 
Landinegathy Welsh, 184 
LdTy Irish, 257 
Latin oases. Traces of, in Welsh, 

151 
Latin, Rustic, among the Britons, 

226 
Lavinitty Latin, 230 
Laws of Wales, Yenedotian Ter- 

sion of, 64, 145, 265 
Leguenidy O. Welsh, 230 
Lanhaamy O. Breton, 239 
Lestiry O. Welsh, 253 
Letters, Kjmric, by what names 

known, 200 
ZifUr, Breton, 257 
Idgaunui, Gaulish, 197 
Litimaury O. Welsh, 183,253 
Intogeni, O. Welsh, 407 
LI in O. Welsh and Oonush, 77 ; 

sound of, 241 
Ua€9, Welsh, 209 
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Llaeth, Welsh, 108, 230 , 

Idafur, WelBb, ^06, 220 

Llaubeulan, Wekh, 225 

JAan y Qwyddd, Welsh, 186 

LUUhoiy Welsh, 135 

Llaw, Welsh, 129 

Llawenydd, Welsh, 139, 230 

Llavn, Welsh, 98 

Uaror, Welsh, 98, 257 

Zdawntdd^ Welsh, 236 

Lleiddiad, Welsh, 121 

ZZen^, Welsh, 245 

Llatr, Welsh, 253 

£{«tty, Welsh, 70 

LUyn, Welsh, 33, 109 

Lloffay Welih, 236 

Uofrudd, Welsh, 236 

Llvarth, Welsh, 229 

Lluwck, Welsh, 103 

2;^w/r, fern. Wo/V, Welsh, 252 

jL^tam^fem. 2^om, Welsh, 117 

Llyg, Welsh, 152 

Llym^ fern. ^Zem, Welsh, 119, 155 

Lobur, O. Welsh, 252 

Logograph, Description of, 80 

LovBRNACi, 380, 399 

LoYERNn, 209, 386 

Lt^ Id, Treatment of, in Welsh, 73 

LubhffhoH, Irish, 229 

Lucopibici, The name of a town 
of the Novant», 192 

Luck, Irish, 152 

Lugudeeeas, Irish, 176 

I^uird, O. Welsh, 229 

Lunab(c)hi Cocci, 63, 398 

LnzemDourg Fragment, of Bre- 
ton, not Welsh, origin, 271 



JIf, Yalne of, in O. Welsh, 242 
Mabj map, 23, 135, 419 
Mabinogion, The, mentioned, 54, 

145 ; quoted, 156 
Mae, Irish, 23 
Maoasitiki, 397 
Jliaccu, Mawi, Maqui, Maewy, 

415-419 
IfAOOUDECOKn, 174, 180, 384, 409 
Maeht, Germ., 64 
Ma£, Welsh, 137 
MaOan, Welsh, 206 
BfAOLAONi, 30, 206, 381 
Maolz,381 



Magloeune, 169 
MagolUe in Ogam, 409 
Mahta, Goth., 64 
Mai, Welsh, 137 
Mailagni, Irish, 30, 374 
MaiT, Wekh, 121, 440 
MaUedo in a Boman inscription, 

214 
MaUuro, Latin. 214 
Mdm, Sansk., 7 
M&nif Zend., 7 
Manapia, 193 
Manaw, Welsh, 'Isle of Man,' 

193 
Mani^, lith., 7 
Maneg, Welsh, 120 
Maqvekaoi, O. Welsh, 22, 408 
Maqvy, 163, 415-419 
Maqvi Erciat, Irish, 198 
Maqvirini, 22 

Maqvi-treni in Ogam, 293, 403 
Maqvi Walamni, Irish, 198 
Maroach, Irish, 59 
March, Welsh, 59 
Marchog, Welsh, 59 
Margeteud, Welsh, 240 
Maria, 121, 440 
Math, Welsh, 421 
Matdc, 388 

Maurdluithruim, O. Welsh, 43 
Ma . . ABn, 209, 409 
Me, Lat., Irish, Eng., 7 
Meddiant, Welsh, 56 
MeOoon, Welsh, 122 
Meilljon, Welsh, 241 
Meirch, pL of march, Welsh, 

136 
Meirchjon, Welsh, 123 
Ma, Welsh, 94 
MsLi,381, 384 
MeUdiih, Welsh, 73 
MdUiionou, Cornish, 241 
MdU, Welsh, 94 
Mdyn, WeUh, 94, 119, 120 
Menai Straits, The, 193 
Menapia, 193 
Menevia, 193 
Merch, Welsh, 94, 155 
Mercios, Latin, 214 
Meredudd, Welsh, 240 
Mergidhaham, O. Breton, 238 
Meudwy, Welsh, 419 
I ir«,Welih,7 
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Mi, O. Welsh tarfy, 249 

Mi, IriBh, 153 

MU, Welsh, 153 

Mock, Welsh, 96 

Modryh, pi. modryhedd, O. Cor- 

niih, modrtped, 249 
Jfot^ou, O. Breton, 244 
Momonia, 193 
MoNEDOBioi, 382, 391 
Monnow, the nftme of a river, 193 
Morgen^ Welsh, 61 
Morten, Welsh, 61 
Mucai'breeimOgua, 292, 380,404 
Muin, O. Welsh, 249 
MunUiain, Muntter, 193 
Musical tones, 110, 111 
MiDiMi, WeUh, 423 
MyllUym, Welsh, 31, 385 
Myn, Welsh, 249 
ify»«<i, Welsh, 124 
Mynwy, Welsh, 193 
Mynyddoedd, Welsh, 137 
Mynyw, Welsh, 193^ 249 
ilf|^«c, Welsh, 95 



JirBiira,68 
ITef, Welsh, 94 
Nemniyus, his alphabet, 359 
ITerth, Welsh, 59 
Jferthfawr, Welsh, 59 
AertAA«m^ O. Welsh, 233, 236, 237 
NeHm&r, O. Irish, 59 
Nertomarun, Oauhsh, 59 • 
Ifettalami, Irish, 29 
JTeUatagru, 29, 180, 212L 380, 404 
Neuter gender in Welsn, Traces 

of a, 155 
J^g, The guttural nasal, 243, 273 
If^hw, Welsh, 55 
Nigkt, Eng., 65 
Noeth, Welsh, 66, 96, 434 
Nogtmt, 217, 295, 441 
NooTiYis, 295, 381, 441 
Noi, Welsh, 96, 153, 438 
NowL, O. Welsh, 242 
Np, Sound of, according io CSors- 

sen, 206 
Nyfjo, WeUh, 95 



O, in some words for a, 95, its 
two sounds in Latin, 214 



O," if "Welsh, 96 

Ock, Welsh, 133 

Oc^hen, Breton, 8 

Ocht, Irish, 64, 206 

Octo, Latin, 64 

Oen, Welsh, 67, 138 

Oerllvmt, Welsh, 76 

Oes, Welsh, 108, 137 

Ofydd, Welsh, 314 

Og, Welsh, 96 

Ogam alphabet, values of letteiB, 

284, derived by the Celts from 

the Teutons, 350, regarded at 

a cryptic alphabet, 327, written 

from left to right, 346 
Ogam-inscribed stones in Ireland, 

376; in Wales, Devon,and Gom- 

waU, 289-304 
Ogma, The Irish tradition about, 

313 
Ogyrven, 320 
Oid, O. Welsh, 137 
07da, IL 

Oio, The mystic, 318 
Ois oi$oud, O. Welsh, 137 
Oil, Welsh, 76 
Olwyn, Welsh, 254 
Ortc, Eng., 101 
Oppianicnot, Gaulish, 30 
Obdous, 207, 382, 392 
Oti, GwenUan Welsh, 46 
Ouse, The English river-name, 196 



P of Aryan parent speeoh omit- 
ted in Celtic, 21 ; how Latin p 
was dealt with in Ogam, 21, 
284 

Pa, Welsh, 93 

Pabdl, Welsh, 76 ,151, 175 

Pair, Welsh, 9 

PaU, pels, Welsh, 209,'435 

Paradwys, Welsh, 236 

Paritii, A Gaulish tribe, 26 

Pat, Welsh, 93 

Pasc, Welsh, 373 

Paboekt, 21, 391 

Paul, O. WeUh, 242 

Patbrnini, Latin, 21, 167 

Patrick, St., Oath of, 257 

Paulim, Latin, 167 

Paulus, Latin, 225 

Pawb, Welsh, 129 
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Pedol,WelBh, 236 
Pedwar^ Welsh, 20, 198 
Pembroke^ Eng., 234 1 
Pen, Welsh, 125, 256 
Penfro, Welsh, 234 
Pennocrucium, Gaulish, 195 
Hewpoovufdott Gaulish, 23 
Penvyn, Welsh, 22, 170 
Perllan, Welsh, 76 
Peteu, O. Oornish, 249 
Petguar, O. Welsh, 83 
Pethau, Welsh, 139 
Petorritum^ Gaulish, 20, 198 
Petuaria, a town of the Farisi, 

194 
Ph, Sound of, 245 
Pi6, WeUh, 131 
Piotish Language, The, 19 
Pig, Welsh, 2& 
Pimphet, O. Welsh, 49, 231, 254 
Piran in the Sands, 24 
Plata, Welsh, 134. 373 
PlatUhonrwr, O. Welsh, 237 
Pluf, Welsh. 373 
Po, Welsh, 154 
Pobi, Welsh, 96 
PompeitUt Latin, 301 
PouUoraur, O. Welsh, 234 
Pont, Welsh, 151 
PwcheU, Welsh, 75 
Porfeydd, Welsh, 109 
PoBius, 22, 381, 390 
PoHh y Choyddel, Welsh, 186 
POTEKINA, 393 
Pra8ut<igu8, Gaulish, 194 
Pregeth, Welsh, 67 
Prem, O. Welsh, 247, 370 
Premier, O. Welsh, 370 
Preon, Provencal, 57 
Pridd, Welsh, 153 
PriddeU, Welsh, 120 
PHn, Welsh, 52 
Pr<mter, O. Cornish, 371 
Prounder, O. Oornish, 371 
Provection, Ezplantion of term, 

67 
ProTection, Examples of, 69, 70 
Pryf, WeUh, 247 
Ptolemy's Geography, 192 
Pump, pummed, Welsh, 254 
PuNPEius, 301, 397 
Puoeninut, Gaulish, 254 
Pwdr, fern, podr, Welsh, 117 



Pwv, Welsh, 100, 154 
Pp, Welsh, 95 
Pydew, Webh, 249 



Qqv in Ogam, 282 

Quaiuor, Latin, 20 

Queranus, the name of an Irish 

Saint, 24 
Qv changed into p, 20, 24, 

371 ; in Ogam, 281 
QVKNATAUCI, 22, 211, 212, 224 
QvxNVENDANi, 22, 254, 381, .^96 
Qveci, 213 
Qvici, 213, 381, 440 
Qvrimitirrot, Irish, 370 



B, The soond of, 245 
Bamedon, Gaulish, 29 
Bask*s Law, 15 
Beckt, Irish, 64 
Rectum, Latin, 64 
Bed Book of Hergest, 266 
Ra patres, 247 
Rettiae, Irish, 176 
Retwe, Gwentian Welsh, 45 
22^,76,245 
Rhaidd, Welsh, 121 
Rhaith, Welsh, 64 
Rhtffyn, Welsh, 121 
RheOio, Welsh, 121 
Rhi, Welsh, 99 
RhodH, Welsh, 184. 
Rkudd, Welsh, 102 
Rhuddlan, 183, 260 
Rhuwck, Wekh, 103 
Rhwd, Welsh, 97 
Rhwyd, Welsh, 79 
Rhydeym, Welsh, 30, 250 
Rhye, Welsh, 246, 247 
Bhys ah Tewdwr, 187 
BULOBRANI, 381, 413 
BiOATT, 177, 411 
Right, Eng., 64 
Riglion, O. Breton, 43 
Rodherieut, IM 
Roenhol, O. Welsh, 238 
Rogedou, O. Breton, 244 
Rotuneoi, O. Breton, 250 
Rvdelan, 183 
BuoNiAYO, O. Welsh, 894 
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Bnnei, 338-340; written from 

right to left, 346 
RuUgyrn, O. Welsh, 260 
Butupia, or Richhorongh, 194 



8 changed into h, 25; omitted 
when final, 207 ; and when 
flanked by rowels, 28 

Sckch, Welsh, 61 

Saeth^ Welsh, 61 

Saorani, 212, 406 

Saoranui, 282, 303 » 

Sation, Welsh. 275 

SaU, WeUh, 189, 276 

SaWi, Welsh, 26, 62 

Salesbury, William, mentioned, 
55, 260, 268 

StUincBj in Bedfordshire or Sonth 
Lincolnshire, 194 

SamotaltUf 29 

Sanetdn, Irish, 388 

Satya^ Sansk., 9 

Satdrkinus, 207 

Saumilini, 290, 389 

Scamnhegint, O. Welsh, 233, 237, 
239 

SehnuVf Germ. , 243 

Scipaur. O. Welsh, 254 

ScriU, Welsh, 43 

Staeht, Irish, 52 

Segomarif Gaulish, 29 

Segovellauni, Gaolish, 197 

Semitic, The, Family of Langu- 
ages, 1 

SSNAOUS, 216, 380, 386 

SenanuSj Irish, 25 

Senemaoli, Sbnomaoli, 30, 166, 
177, 212, 389 

Sbniargh, 209, 390 

Ser, Welsh, 94 

Serbe, O. Irish, 228 

Serch, Welsh, 94 

Seren, Welsh, 120 

Sit, O. Irish, 66 

Severi, 401, 410 

Seybrini, 410 

Sevirot, Gaulish, 29 

Sextanui, Latin, 26, 124, 129 

Sir, Irish, 99 

SUbib, Irish, 130 

SUab, 130 

SoLon, 380 



Sonants and surds, how disiin* 

guished, 40 
St, in Ogam, 273 
Stdn, O. Eng., 104 
Stour, English river-name, 196 
Swu, Irish, 130 
Sulbair, O. Irish, 250 
Surds and sonants, how diftin- 

guished, 40 
Swaqqvuci, 23, 303, 381 
Sych, fem. sech, Welsh, 120 
Sympathetic resonance, 113 



T, d, th, &C., 43, 229, 258 
Tad, Welsh, 11, 131, 136 
Tafod yr edn, Welsh, 427 
Tai, pi. of ty, Welsh, 234 
TairmckmUo, Irish, 176 
TaUh, Welsh, 205. 
Talagni, Irish, 30 
Tan, ' fire,' WeUh, 125, 152 
Tanl, pL tannau, WeUh^ 11, 

66 
Tanti, tantu, Sansk., 11 
Taradr, Welsh, 252 ; tarater, O. 

Cornish, 252 
Tarb, O. Irish, 228 
Tarbdinoa, Gaulish, 29 
Targe, O. Eng., 61 
Tary'an, Welsh, 61 
Tarvot, Gaulish, 29 
Tarw, Welsh, 93, 228 
Tdffit, 11. 
Tat, O. Welsh, 11 
Tata, tdta, 11 
Taw, Welsh, 137 
Tavxid, Welsh, 136 
Te, O. Welsh, 233 
Teach, Mod. Irish, 31 
Techt, Irish, 205 
Teg, O. Irish, 31 
Teoernacus, 213, 216, 380, 396 
Teqernom ali, 31, 213, 380, 411 
Teirthon, Welsh, 123 
Teisterbant, 13 
Tene, Irish, 162 
Tit, O. Irish, 11, 66 
Tiud, Irish, 66 
Tetdu, Welsh, 233 
Teutonic Languages, Phonology 

of, 348^360 
TexOflS 
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Teyrn, "Welsb, 30, 31 

TtyrnUuc, Welsh, 31 

Teymat, Welsh, 109 

TeyrnoQy WeUh, 31 

Tcyrnon, Webh, 31 

Thy Use made of, 229, 268 

Thiers, French, 31 

Ti, Welsh, 220 

Tiem, French, 31 

Tiemmady Breton, 32 

Tv. O. Welsh, 31 

Tigerinomalumy 32, 411 

THfemum, Tiem, Thiers^ 31 

Tigheamach, Irish, 31 

Tir, WeUh, 99 

Thm, fern. tloSy Welsh, 155 

T6iby O. Irish, 229 

ToUapiSy supposed to be Sheppey, 

194 
T6fos, Greek, 11. 
T&reigely O. Cornish, 244 
Torfeydd, Welsh, 109 
ToBBioi, 381, 412 
ToutioriXy Gaulish, 221 
T<mt%88icno8y Gaulish, 30, 221 
TautitUy Gaulish, 102, 221 
ToviSAOi, 211, 215, 382, 389 
Taum, Eng., 220 
Traedy Welsh, 108 
Trannoethy Welsh, 153 
Tren, 381 

Tbbkacatus, 29, 212, 393 
Trenofftuu or TBffirEOUS8i,30,180, 

211, 212, 403 
Tria maqva McUlagniy 29 
TriUuni or Triluni, O. Welsh, 

211,394 
Trwmy f em. trom, Welsh, 117 
Tuy Welsh, 101, 229 
Tuathy Irish, 102, 221 
Tudy Welsh, 102, 221 
Tvdwailon, Welsh, 197 
T^iiy O. Eng., 220 
Turanian languages. The, 1 
TURPILLI, 21, 167, 176, 394 
TvUHy Welsh, 221 
TwU y Gwyddel, Welsh, 186 
Ttooy Eng., 8 
Tjfy Welsh, 31 
TymmhoTy Welsh, 50, 151 
Tympy Welsh, 151 
Tynghedfeuy Welsh, 323 
TyroomUlly Irish, 86 



Uy Aryan, how represented 
in Welsh, 96; derived from 
Aryan di, 100 ; sounds of, 
in Early WeUh, 218, 246, 
267 

Uchdy Welsh, 103 

UgaiUy Welsh, 53 

UUty Irish, 76 

XJkthany Sansk., 8 

TJloaoni, Uloaqnus, 30, 381, 
398, 410 

Xllcosy Gaulish, 29 

Uny Welsh, X01, 126 

Unbennaethy Welsh, 123 

Crnd«6jWelsh. 126 

Undy Welsh, 126 

Urbgen, O. Welsh, 61 

Urjeny Welsh, 61 

Urnoy Sansk., 10 

Ursay O. Irish, 153 

Uwanos Awi Ewaccatot, 369 

Uvjd, Welsh, 9, 102 * 



V, Pronunciation of, 210 
Vailathi, 222, 410 
Valci, O. Welsh, 381, 409 
Fojera, Sansk., 10 
Veda, Sansk., 11 
Vedmiy Sansk., 11 
Vedomavi, 224, 396 
VellauTiodunum, Gaulish, 197 
Vklvor, O. Welsh, 392 
Vkndesbtlt, 171, 385 
Vbkdoni, 171, 381 
Vbndubari, 171, 212, 398 
Vendukaoli, 48, 171, 396, 434 
Vknedotis, 207 
Vbnnisetli, 218, 402 
Vebacius, 215, 385 
Verccusivellaunus, Gaulish, 197 
Vemodubrum, Gaulish, 29 
VeHiM, Latin, 10 
Vetta, 381, 414 
Victor. Latin, 167, 403 
Video, Latin, 11 
Viducoe, Latin, 214 
VUtMy Lith., 10 
Vindomagus, Gaulish, 171 
Vindoe, Gaulish, 171 
ViKK EMAGLi, 165, 177, 389, 434 
Vinniano, Irish, 280 
Ftfvnout, Irish, 280 ' 
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VrrALiAin Fubbito, 179, 288, 

294,406 
Vimu, Latin, 98 
nUna, O. Bnlg., 10 
Vortipori, the name of a Eing of 

the Dimetiana, 22. 169 
Yowel, Irrational, not written 

in O. Welsh, 252; now pnn 

nonnced fnlly in S. Wales, 252 
Vowels, The, 90, 124, 212, 247 
Vv, The eomhination, 210 



Witaliani, 179 
Woodbine, Ens., 56 
Wool, Eng., 10 
Wy, in Welsh for t, 104 
Wyth, Welsh, 64, 96, 205 

X was frequently prononneed 9» 
or«, 208; a» niea f or x, 208 



Fnsed fort, 264 
Teh, pL ychen, Welsh, 8 
Yd, Welsh, 95 
Ymenyn, Welsh, 63 
Ymennpdd, Welsh. 54 
Ymmod, Welsh, 248 
Yn^ a masc. termination, 120 
Ynhw, ynhwy^ Welsh, 65 
Yscei/n, Welsh, 136 
Yseubor, Welsh, 254 
Yipaid, Welsh, 121 
Yspail, WeUh, 128 
Ytpytty, Welsh, 70 
Ystaftll, Welsh, 75 
YstvTyll, Welsh, 76 
Ythewal, Welsh, 184 
Y4t, y^4ha, Sansk., 9 



Zy in Ogam, 273 
Zei^s, 12 
ZeG rdrep, 12 



THE END. 
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